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SPRAYS OF DOUBLE HYACINTH, PINK PERFECTION 


Hs culture in house or greenhouse, or for the early border, hyacinths are one of the most gorgeous of early 


spring flowers. They are easily grown in earth or water, and stay in bloom for a considerable length of 
time. The large spikes of waxy flowers are noted for their splendid colors and fragrance so well known to 
lovers of flowers everywhere. They come in various shades vf white, pink and blue. Each bulb usually 
produces a single stalk. The two stalks of Pink Perfection here shown were grown in a small pot in the house. 
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ORCHARD PRACTICE 








pn 


pach week, read 


C 


of the American Agriculturist Weeklies, 
by more than a million people each week. 


American Agriculturist alone 110,000 copies 
each week, reaching 600,000 people. weekly 


throughout the ‘wealthy empire of the middle states and the South At- 
lantic group. The farmers’ tie to it because ever since 1842 millions 
of them have found it indispensable. The extraordinary character and 
purchasing power of its readers is emphasized by the fact that Amer- 
ican Agriculturist subscribers in New York, New Jersey and Delaware 
include every postoffice in the state. In Pennsylvania it goes to 
nearly 80% of all the postoffices, Maryland 75%, Ohio 75% and the sout} 
20 to 40%. 


Reliability of Each Advertiser is Guaranteed 


See guarantee in fine print top of first column edi- 


65,000 ics 


by the publisher. 
torial page. 


THE MARCH MILLION 


is required by our subscription department. The present is one of 
the most successful subscription campaigns in American Agriculturist’s 
63 years. Every farmer’s family seems to want it. 

Every copy of our March Million that does not go to our actual 
subscribers will be put into the hands of a well-to-do rural family who 
will pay our agents a dollar a year for it. 


No Increase in Advertising Rates 


at present, in spite of increasing circulation among six hundred thou- 
sand people of unexcelled purchasing power. Our readers have con- 
fidence in our advertisers, and patronize them freely. No fakes ad- 
mitted at any price. 


Cost of Small Advertisements 


in our Farmers’ Exchange, Our Real Estate Market, Our Help Bureau, 
only five cents per word per week, cash with the order. Rates on 
larger advertisements, circulation maps, advice to would-be advertis- 
ers, etc, sent on application. Correspondence invited, 

For Western trade advertise in Orange Judd Farmer, Chicago. 

For New England trade advertise in New England Homestead, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Address Advertising Dept., 


American Agriculturist, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 








A GOLDEN OPPORTUNITY 


$1500 prizes'To be cven away $1500 


BIG CASH COMMISSIONS IN ADDITION TO THE PRIZES 








THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST now reaches 100,000 
homes, or at the usual average, 500,000 readers. We want, if 
possible, to increase the number to a round million, which we 
can easily do with the co-operation of our army of readers. To 
this end we willdivide $100 each month for the next four 
months among the ten club raisers who send us the 
largest number of new yearly subscriptions each month. 
The division of each $100.00 will be as follows :— 

The largest number subscriptions $50 6th largest number subscriptions $2 

ond “i i“ i“ $25 Tth é tb 6c 

3rd ‘¢ “i “ $10 Sth i“ “ iT} 
‘ ‘ bi 

4th ‘ é $5 Oth i“ “ iT) 


5th “ 17 “ $3 10th “ 66 i] 


Each monthly contest will be separate from all others, but as an 
extra inducement to keep everyone entering in the first monthly 
contest interested in the others, we will also award on June 1, 1905, 


Three Grand Season Prizes 


as follows, to the three persons sending the largest number of 
yearly orders during the four months: 


First Prize—An Elegant Upright Piano, Value $600.00 
Second Prize—A Horse, Hamess and Buggy, Value $400.00 
Third Prize—$100.00 in Gold 


FULL PARTICULARS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


sett'frr, AMERICAN AGRIGULTURIST, ®4¥AFT954°E 




















A Half Century in Fruit Growing. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY WESTERN NEW 
YORK HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY A §8UC- 
CESSFUL EVENT—NEW METHODS FOR COM- 
BATING DISEASES OF PLANIS— PRIZES 
AWARDED TO FRUIT GROWERS FOR BEST 
KEPT ORCHARDS — PROGRESS IN FIFTY 
YEARS. 


A paper by P. O. Reynolds, once 
secretary of the society, giving a short 
historical sketch of the organization 
since its inception in 1855, brought out 
interesting reminiscences. Prof L. H. 
Bailey spoke on The progress of 
50 years. The first call for the 
organization of a western New York 
pomological (later changed to hor- 
ticultural) society was issued in 
1855, and the first meeting in Roches- 
ter was held in 1856. At one of these 
first meetings the subject of fire blight 
of the pear was brought to a discus- 
sion, and J. J. Thomas, the first presi- 
dent of the society, recommended the 
cutting away of the diseased portions 
of the tree, a method of treatment 
which has not been improved upon 
since that day. We may feel that we 
are making progress rather slowly, but 
it takes a long series*of years to show 
us what really has been accomplished. 
The list of changes in horticultural 
questions, practices, methods, etc, that 
have arisen since the organization of 
the society, given by Prof Bailey, is a 
rather lengthy one, and includes, 1, the 
question of tillage, weather; sod, mulch, 
or cultivation; 2, fertility; 3, cover 
crops; 4, tile drainage; 5, handling in- 
sects and diseases; 6, plant breeding; 
7, varieties; 8, the perfecting of impie- 
ments; 9, commercial methods of hand- 
ling fruits, including the opening of 
foreign markets; 10, cold storage; 11, 
the evolution of various manufacturing 
enterprises in fruits, such as that of 
evaporated fruits, canned products, the 
grape juice industry, etc; 12, the rise 
of plant growing for mailing and other 
trade: 13, forcing house products; 14, 
industrial education; 15, the establish- 
ment of all the experiment stations; 
16, the introduction of industrial sub- 
jects in our common schools, etc; 17, 
the organization of hundreds of hor- 
ticultural societies in the United 
States; 18, the evolution of horticul- 
tural literature from the two pomolog- 
ical books in 1855 (Thomas and Down- 
ing’s celebrated works on American 
fruits) to the 500 volumes on horticul- 
tural affairs now in existence. Espe- 
cially interesting is the intimation that 
the school authorities in Albany now 
propose to open up the common schools 
of the state to agricultural subjects. 
The passing of the amateur to the com- 
mercial field is noted by Prof Bailey 
with some regret. There are yet a few 
amateur collections of varieties, like 
those of Ellwanger & Barry. and of 
the state experiment stations, but there 
are only a few left, and while we have 
fruit growers of wealth, we should 
have more of such collections. At the 
stations they are maintained only for 
scientific purposes. The loss of the 
personal touch with the fruit gardens 
is regrettable. 


FOR CONTROLLING PLANT DISEASES, 


In giving his customary annual re- 
port as chairman of the committee on 
botany and plant diseases, Prof F. C. 
Stewart spoke of the various fungous 
pests which have troubled our fruit 
growers during the past year. Among 
them, he mentioned the bitter rot of 
apples, which, however, is not serious 
in New York state, and the more impor- 
tant pink rot and fruit spot, two dis- 
eases often confounded with the bitter 
rot, and which in the more advanced 
stages are easily distinguished from 
the latter, especially by the taste, the 
bitter rot being very bitter, and the 
pink rot only slightly so, and also by 
the larger and deeper spots of the 
bitter rot. Not much is yet known 
about the true nature of the fruit spot. 
The pink rot”™is comparatively easy 
to control by spraying, while the task 
of treating bitter rot is more difficult. 
For the two grape rots, the black 
and the brown, the latter causing the 
downy mildew of the foliage, thorough 
spraying with bordeaux is foun@ effec- 
tive, best if done regularly every year. 
Peach scab is not a serious disease 
in the state, except in low and close 
situations and on trees planted closely, 


surrounded by timbers, or left in 
weeds. 

Injury to apple trees by spraying 
has been most troublesome in 1902 and 
1904, both wet seasons, while there was 
hardly any in the dry season of 1903. 
The cause does not seem to lie in the 
poorer quality of the spray chemicals 
but in the season. One of the newer 
discoveries is the observation that 
paris green possesses considerable fun- 
gicidal value, although it was found 
more than 15 years ago by Prof Goff 
that spraying with paris green in lime 
water checked the apple scab. Last 
season’s trials with paris green on 
potatoes at the station gave the follow- 
ing results: Untreated rows yielded 
at the rate of 175 bushels per acre; 
rows treated with paris green in water 
221 bushels; with paris green in lime 
water 209 bushels; and with paris green 
in bordeaux 317% bushels. None of the 
potatoes were injured by bugs, and the 
difference in yield is due only to the 
different spray materials used. When 
using arsenite of soda for potatoes, in- 
jury to the foliage is not always pre- 
vented by applying it in lime water. 
Applied in bordeaux it has been found 
harmless to foliage. The copper sul- 
phate evidently acts to prevent leaf 
injury, and an excess of lime is not 
required. The average damage done 
by late potato blight in 1904 is esti- 
mated to amount to 60 bushels per acre. 
Spraying has been found highly suc- 
cessful, and spraying for blight should 
become one of the regular operations 
of the farm. Station analyses show 
that the starch contents, and therefore 
the cooking qualities of potatoes, have 
been materially increased by spraying. 

The plan of co-operative or commun- 
ity spraying now followed with some 
success in the eastern part of the 
State, especially Long Island, was rec- 
ommended by George T. Powell. The 
average fruit grower may not be in the 
situation to establish a regular plant 
for such work, with steam fixings, 
power sprayers, etc. Often he attempts 
to do this work with small sprayers 
and pumps, worked by hand, with the 
result that the operation is unsatis- 
factory and ineffective. The growers in 
cne community can get together, pur- 
chase jointly the best and most power- 
ful apparatus, and employ men skilled 
in the work. By this plan every grower 
can secure the best service and best 
results at least cost to himself. The 
idea is a good one, if not new, and 
might be acted upon with profit in all 
sections of the state. Blackberry grow- 
ing was discussed by Simeon Stace of 
Charlotte, the chief idea of which was 
thet of cultivation. Mr Stace, with 
good reason, contends that the chief 
need of the blackberry patch, so often 
denied it, is good cultivation. Prof P. 
J. Parrot of the experiment station, 
treated the subject of sulphur sprays 
for the San Jose scale, giving in the 
main the same report and ideas as he 
cid at the recent meeting of the New 
York state fruit growers’ association 
at Geneva. The lime and sulphur wash 
applied in spray form during the dor- 
mant season, is recommended as tne 
best and safest treatment for the scale, 
ond a review given of the best approved 
spraying machinery. 

HIGHER STANDARD 
was the leading thought in George T, 
Powell’s address. While our fruits are 
not any more confined to our own mar- 
kets, but are being used in the markets 
of the world, the production. of infe- 
rior stuff no longer. pays, and a higher 
standard of quality, especially in refer- 
ence to our apples, is absolutely needed 
in order to make the business profit- 
able. Lower grades are not any more 
accepted, and quality counts. Among 
the means to reach this higher stand- 
ard, Mr Powell names, first, a study 
of the adaptability of the soil to fruit 
culture. We have not given to this 
point the same careful attention that 
florists have. As an instance of the 
influence of the character of soil upon 
the quality of fruits, he cites Moore's 
Early grape, which, on the right soil, 
shale, gravel, in short, lighter soils, is 
admirable, but insipid on the wrong 
soil (clay or clay loam). On heavy 
soils it is later and poorer. It should 
be an early grape. Enormous yields 
are obtained on heavier soils, and the 
quality is found unsatisfactory. The 
quality of the soil also has a marked 
[To Page 152.] 
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CONGRESS 


FOR RAILROAD AND POSTAL REFORM 





February 22 Set Apart for a Popular Uprising to Compel Action by Congress, 





PROCLAMATION TO THIS EFFECT ISSUED OVER THE SIGNATURES OF MANY LEADING MEN 
AND OFFICIALS IN PUBLIC LIFE AND IN AGRICULTUKAL AND COMMERCIAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS—IT TELLS JUST HOW TO PROCEED, AND IS PRINTED BELOW, 


HEREAS, happiness in our homes, 
W intelligence among our _ people, 

honesty and ability in civic af- 

fairs, the progress democratic 
institutions and the perpetuity of this 
nation, rest upon the foundation of agri- 
culture and manufactures. 

The farm is the cornerstone of the re- 
public The factory comes next in im- 
portance. Farmers and factory workers 
constitute the great producing masses. 
Labor ujon the soil, labor in the factory, 
labor in the distribution of the products 
of farm and factory—such are the sources 
of this country’s wealth—our vast pro- 
ducing and consuming power, upon the 
prosperity of which depends the national 
welfare tchind and above all is that 
most wonderful of human institutions— 


THE AMERICAN HOME, 
Conditions within the home and the 
influences upon it from without, should 
be such as to make each and every home 
circle a nursery of all that is best and 


highest in personal character—a constant 
inspiration to honest endeavor in private 
or publie life on the part of both young 
and old. 


It is meet and proper that, during at 
least one day of the year, the American 
people concentrate their thoughts and 
deeds upon the betterment of conditions 
affecting the farm, the home, the factory, 
and all that therein is. 

The most appropriate date for such a 
celebration is Washington's birthday, 
when the hearts of the people naturally 
turn to the Father of our common coun- 
try in gratitude for the institutions here 
created by the wisdom and sacrifices of 
our ancestors, and in devotion to the 
fundamental principle (best enunciated by 
the immortal Lincoln, that “‘government 
of the people, by the people and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth,” 
but shall be passed on untarnished to our 
descendants. 


FARM, HOME AND FACTORY DAY. 


Now, therefore, know all men, women 
and children by these presents, that we, 
the undersigned American citizens, for 
ourselves or for the various constituencies 
which we have formal authority to repre- 
sent, animated solely by the highest pa- 
triotism and sincerest disinterestedness, 
and with becoming modesty, do hereby 
jointly and severally proclaim, announce, 
recommend and designate that Wednes- 
day, the 224 day of February, should be 
observed as FARM, HOME AND FAC- 
TORY DAY. 

Let the people in every home, teachers 
and children in every school, members 
and officials of all organized bodies, edi- 
tors and other leaders, the workers on ev- 
ery farm and in every factory, on this 
day confer as to how they may best pro- 
mote the individual and common welfare. 
How can each of us make home more 
precious, school more useful, farm and 
factory more interesting and prosperous, 
improve our government, promote relig- 
ion, make life more joyous and more 
worth the living for ourselves and for 
those who are to come after us? 

On this day such questions may well be 
considered thoughtfully and prayerfully, 
and acted upon wisely. Let us stamp 
out graft—in business, in politics, in gov- 
ernment. Let us stand like a rock for 
good, old-fashioned honesty, in all our 


acts and relations. Let us insist upon 
complete devotion to the people’s welfare 
in all public officials, from the highest to 
the lowest, that private pelf shall not in- 
fluence public acts. Among other essen- 
tials, the reforms below named are just 
now of paramount importance, and are 
within our grasp: 
PARAMOUNT QUESTIONS, 

1. Administration of transportation and 
communication with absolute fairness to 
i: !, but with special privileges to none! 
Therefore: 

2. Government authority over railroads 
suticient to promptly abolish unjust 
rates, to speedily wipe out every ves- 
tice of discriminations that now breed 
monopoly, and to insure that rail- 
reads be conducted with such abil- 
a: economy and honesty as to 
: rve the public well at equitable rates, 
vhiich will pay a just return upon the 
copital actually invested, provided every 
Collar earned goes into the railroads’ 
treasuries for sccurity holders’ benefit. 
3%. A parcels post, so that packages up 
» 11 pounds weight may be collected, 
vansported by mail and delivered at one- 

If the present extortionate rates of 
-stage, together with a-local parcels 
yost at still lower rates. 

4, Post check currency, whereby $1, $2 
and $5 bills, also certificates for fraction- 
al parts of a dollar, may for postal and 
mailing purposes be converted at wiil 
into checks payable only to party whose 
name is written upon face thereof; when 
not so used, the bills to be payable to 
bearer and to pass current as at present, 

THESE REFORMS 

will profoundly cheapen and_ simplify 
transportation of persons, products and 
intelligence. These reforms will strangle 
that mother of trusts—transportation dis- 
criminations, in whatever guise. These 
reforms will facilitate exchange of farm 
and factory products, promote the gen- 
eral welfare without injustice to any in- 
terest, bring the amenities of life to the 
humblest city home or to the most distant 
rural family, and insure fair returns upon 
every dollar legitimately invested in 
transportation and allied industries. 

Measures to carry Out all of these re- 
forms are now pending in congress. They 
are indorsed in spirit if not in letter, by 
the president, by certain senators and 
representatives regardless of party, by 
state legislatures, public officials, agri- 
eultural and labor organizations, com- 
mercial bodies, and by the public gener- 
ally. 

But some if not all of these reforms 
may be defeated or emasculated at the 
behest of railway managers, express com- 
panies and moropolistic trusts that fat- 
ten upon the evil system which now saps 
the industrial life blood of the people— 
which robs them at every turn with an 
insatiate greed that tires not for an in- 
stant during every second of every min- 
ute of every hour of every day through- 
out the year. 

JUST WHAT TO DO, 

Now, therefore, fellow citizens of the 

“nited Staies, rise up in your might on 
February 22d—the day hereby set apart 
to insure this great victory for our farms, 
homes and factories. Send telegrams, let- 
ters, resolutions and petitions in behalf of 
these reforms to the president, to your 
senators and representatives at Washing- 
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WILLIAM P. RICHARDSON, 
8th Alabama 





JOHN S. ESCH. 
7th Wisconsin 


Ww. P. HEPBURN, chairman, 
8th Iowa 


MUST ACT! 


ton, D C, especially to both senators from 

your state, and expressly to each of the 

following at Washington: 

Hon Stephen B. Elkins, Chairman Senate Com- 
mittee on Comme:ce, 

Hon Nelson W. A. Aldrich, Chairman Senate Com- 
mittee on Finamne, 

Hon William P. Hepburn, Chairman House Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, 

Hon Jesse Overstreet, Chairman House Committeé 

on . Postoffices, 

Hon Sereno E. Payne, Chairman House Committee 

of Ways and Means. 


Embody in your own words the ideas 
expressed in the four demands above 
stated, or copy them, or simply ask for 
the immediate enactment of railroad 
reform, post check currency and par- 
cels post. Before the day arrives, agi- 
tate the matter in home, school, meet- 
ing, church, farm and factory. Before 
the day ends, see to it that telegrams, 
letters, resolutions and petitions to the 
above effect have gone to Washington 
by the million. 

Let each individual do his part in 
writing such letters, and in circulating 
petitions. See that your home, your 
school district, your industrial, labor or 
agricultural organization, your town, 
ward or city, excels in this undertak- 
ing. 

Remember that the work is going 
forward simultaneously in every nook 
and corner of the United States. Make 
it a demonstration of the popular will 
that shall sweep away all opposition, 
end compel the enactment of sufficient 
reforms before congress adjourns on 
the 4th of March. If that date prove 
too near, the president of the United 
States is respectfully requested to con- 
vene congress in special session until 
it completes these reforms. 

Let every individual or body 0° peo- 
ple effectively employ their magnificent 
power in this irresistible uprising for 
the people’s rights. 

Done this sixth day of February, in 
the 129th year of American Independ- 
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ence, and in the 1905th year of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Witness our hands and 
seal as aforesaid. 


HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Com- 
pany, Editor Orange Judd Farmer at Chicago, 
American Agriculturist at New York. 

BRYANT B. BROOKS, governor of Wyoming. 

MYRON T, HERRICK, governor of Ohio, 

SAMUEL H. ELROD, governor of South Dakota, 
Gov Elrod does not subscribe to parcels post, 
paragraph 3, 

AARON JONES, South Bend, Ind, master national 

grange, Patrons of Husbandry, 

W. F. HILL, master Pennsylvania state grange, 

GEORGE 8. LADD, master Massachusett38 state 
grange. 

W. K. THOMPSON, master § C state grange. 

Cc. W. POST 

©. GARDNER, master Maine state grange, repre- 
senting 48,000 members. 

T. C, ATKESON, dean W Va college of agricul- 
ture, overseer national grange, master W Va 
state grange. 

HENRY SNOW, general secretary international 
union of elevator constructors. 

MARTIN LAWLOR, general secretary united hat- 
ters of North America, 

WILLIAM DODGE, general secretary paving cut- 
ters’ union of America, 

JAMES P, REYNOLDS, secretary-treasurer ceramic, 
mosaic and encaustic tile layers and helpers’ 


nn on, 

OWEN MILLER, secretary American federation 
of musicians. 

7. B. AGFR, macter Marvland state grange, 

GOVERNOR TERRELL of Georgia wires that he 
heartily favors but does not wish to sign off- 
cially. 





What They Think of It. 


T favor some items, others require consider- 
ation. Will write later.—[John G. Cutler, Gov- 
ernor of Utah. 

I heartily favor the measures set forth in 
proclamation, but prefer not to sign the procla- 
mation officially.—[K. M. Terrell, Governor of 
Georgia. 

T am glad to sign the proclamation. 
The idea is a splendid one, and must have 
great weight on congress, if the matter 
is generally approved, as TI believe it will 
be. I thank you for the idea and trust 
you may be successful in securing fts 

[To Page 164.] 








CIRCULATE THIS PETITION 


Copy or cut it out, fill in names, county and state, paste on more paper, get all 


99 


the signatures possible, and mail to your congressman Feb 23 at latest, earlier if 


possible. 


If you don’t know his name, send it to either senator from your state, 


Address him at Washington, D C. Or send it to American Agriculturist, 52 Lafay- 
ette Place, New York City, with stamp for forwarding, and we will send it on to 


Washington. 


To the Honorable Senate and House of Representatives of the United States, in 


Congress assembled: 


We, the undersigned citizens and voters of —— county, state of ——, respect- 
fully petition your honorable body to provide for: 
1. Administration of transportation and communication with absolute fairness 


to all, but with special privileges to none! 


Therefore: 


2. Government authority over railroads sufficient to promptly abolish unjust 
rates, to speedily wipe out every vestige of discriminations that now breed mo- 
nopoly, and to insure that railroads be conducted with such ability, economy and 


honesty as to serve the public well at equitable rates, 


which will pay a just re- 
; 


turn upon the capital actually invested, provided every dollar earned goes into the 
railroads’ treasuries for security holders’ benefit. 


transported by mail and delivered ai one-half the present 


A parcels post, so that packages up to 11 pounds weight may be collected, 


extortionate rates of 


postage, together with a local parcels post at still lower rates, 
Post check currency, whereby $1, $2 and $5 bills, also certificates for frac- 
tional parts of a dollar, may for postal and mailing purposes be converted at will 


into checks payable only to party whose 


name is written upon face thereof; when 


not so used, the bills to be payable to bearer and to pass current as at present, 


NAMES. 


POSTOFFICE, 








Washington 


FRANCIS W. CUSHMAN, 





CHARLES H. BURKE, 
South Dakota 


SOME MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


This is the committee (17 members in all) which reported the T8wnsend bill for government control of railroad rates. It is possible that this 
measure, perhaps in an amended form, may pass tke house before February 13. 
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{From Page 150.] 

influence on the quality of the apple, 
Probably lighter loams produce choic- 
est quality of apples in our state, 

Peaches are of higher flavor when 
grown on light, sandy or slate soils 
than on clayey soils. Grapes grown on 
clay and clay loams finding too much 
moisture, may make an enormous 
amount of foliage and set heavy, but 
mature their crop late, the fruit being 
of inferior quality. Some soils have 
not moisture enough and may be im- 
proved in that respect, 1, by thorough 
tillage; 2, by growing clovers. Mr 
Powell told of an interesting experi- 
ment, showing the value of clover in 
pear orchards. The soil in his Bartlett 
pears, where no clover had been grown, 
contained 8.75% water, 0.12% nitrogen, 
1.91% humus, and 0.008% phosphoric 
acid; and where three crops of clover 
had been grown, 15% water, 0.21% ni- 
trogen, 2.94% humus, and 0.015% phos- 
phoric acid. In 6 inches depth of soil 
in the orchard where the clover had 
been grown, nearly 47 tons of water 
were found. We should also pay more 
attention to the selection of stock, and 
perhaps take buds from trees that have 
reached some maturity instead of tak- 
ing them regularly from small nursery 
trees. Mr Powell suggests selecting 
higher grade varieties. There is no ex- 
cuse for growing Ben Davis in New 
York state. Even Baldwin is hardly 
good enough for many customers. In 
his ideas of grafting or budding, King 
or other fancy varieties on strong- 
growing stock, like Spy or Talman, he 
is, however, opposed by Mr Willard, 
who maintains that in trees thus oper- 
ated on, the character and influence 
of the top predominates. Jonathan, 
recommended by Mr Powell, he says 
does not make good growth enough to 
get a crop in a lifetime. But there 
are many apples that we want in our 
family which we cannot afford to grow 
for market. 


BARRELS OR BOXFS FOR APPLES AND PEARS 


was generally answered in favor of the 
box for selected specimens of fancy 
fruit, either wrapped in paper or un- 
wrapped, but of the old barrel package 
for the common run of fruits. Mr Will- 
ard thinks that where we have fine 
specimens of apples and pears, we could 
perhaps sell them to better advantage 
in boxes than in barrels. He has even 
sent Winter Nelis pears to England, 
well wrapped in paper and packed in 
boxes, and they have netted him at 
the rate of about $11.50 per barrel. 
It is easily grown, nobody would steal 
it from the tree, but it develops fine 
quality when mature after being’ har- 
vested. Mr Barry also speaks a good 
word for Winter Nelis, as one of the 
finest winter pears, although not at- 
tractive, but melting, delicious and of 
fine texture. It hangs well on the tree 
and may need thinning. Fine for fam- 
ily. George T. Powell suggests that 
every package of fine apples and pears 
should have a printed label, both inside 
and outside the package, telling all 
the good qualities of the apples inside. 
Fruit growers should educate the pub- 
lic in some manner, as is done by the 
manufacturers of breakfast foods. This 
idea is highly indorsed by Mr Barry. 
On the question whether the planting 
of young orchards is keeping pace with 
the running out of old trees, Mr Willard 
says it is decidedly not thus keeping 
pace in New York, it is true perhaps 
in other places. Here very little plant- 
ing is going on, while most of the trees 
set 40 to 50 years ago are going out of 
existence. If he were a young man, 
with his present ideas, he surely would 
put out a grand apple orchard. The 
relationship of plants in the orchard 
was handled by Prof U. P. Hedrick of 
the Michigan agricultural college. He 
spoke of the interrelationship between 
different plants in the orchard. Chick- 
weed is named as an excellent cover 
crop for orchards. Clover seems to go 
well, together with peach trees, while 
oats, and rye next, greaily interfere 
with the growth of the peach trees. It 
is possible that in the future we shall 
largely control fungous diseases by the 
selection of resistent and immune 
plants. Not all bacteria, however, are 
our enemies. Twenty years ago we did 
not know anything about the relation- 
ship of bacteria to legumes, In the future 


ASKED AND ANSWERED 


we may possibly work an agricultural 
miracle. The idea is to discover or get 
root-nodule forming bacteria, which 
can be made to work on corn. 
cae “eae 
Basket and Question Box, 

Feed for Horses—M. S. J., New 
York: It is customary in many sec- 
tions to slightly moisten ground feed 
where it is fed to horses. It in no way 
reduces its feeding value, but care 
should be taken not to get on too much 
water. Many farmers moisten ground 
feed to prevent the horses from throw- 
ing it from the feed box, 


Reducing Bones for Fertilizer—H. 
K., New Jersey: In reference to the 
inquiry concerning bones, I should rec- 
ommend that the bones be ground fine, 
rather than an attempt made to dis- 
solve them upon the farm, Our cor- 
respondent can buy his superphos- 
phates much cheaper than he can make 
them, and ground bone !s also useful. 
[Dr E. B. Voorhees, Director New Jer- 
sey Experiment Station. 


Long’s Big Corn Crop—C, L., Penn- 
Sylvania: The big crops of corn grown 
by I. S. Long of Lebanon county, Pa, 
are not planted in hills, but in rows 
40 inches apart and the corn is dropped 
about 18 inches in the row. The ma- 
nure is always applied with a manure 
spreader on clover or grass land. It is 
thoroughly covered. Cultivation is 
commenced as soon as the corn is 
through the ground and kept up con- 
stantly until it is ready to lay by. It 
is a limestone soil and rather loamy. 
The same kind of seed, Long’s Cham- 
pion Yellow Dent, has been used, for 
over 25 years. The corn is planted 
about May 6 and has never failed to 
mature by September 20, There has 
never been any trouble with smut. 
Shallow cultivation is the general rule. 


Infested Peach Twigs—J. W. §., 
Pennsylvania: The twigs cut from the 
peach trees sent by you were evidently 
dead at the time they were cut from 
the tree. A careful examination shows 
that there were a few scales on these 
twigs. It is difficult to say whether or 
not the insects are San Jose scale. 
Several species so closely resemble the 
San Jose scale it is very difficult to tell 
them apart in the very early: stages. 
From general appearance, we would 
infer that it is the San Jose scale and 
would advise you to send specimens to 
Prof H. A. Surface, state zoologist at 
Harrisburg. 


Feeding Roots—In American Agri- 
culturist December 31, 1904, I noticed 
an article by John Campbell of Ontario 
in regard to the feeding of roots to live 
stock. I am a dairy farmer and much 
interested. I should very much like 
to know which Mr Campbell would 
prefer to feed, turnips or mangels; and 
if there is any danger of tainting the 
butter through the use of turnips? I 
am contemplating raising one or the 
other and as I have never had experi- 
ence with either, I should like to have 
some capable person’s opinion in’ re- 
gard to this as well as their methods 
of planting, cultivating and harvesting 
same.—[Herbert P. Webster, Erie 
County, N Y. 


As a Feed for a Bull Calf that is to 
be pushed to maturity there is nothing 
better than a mixture of one-third 
wheat bran and two-thirds corn and 
oats ground together half’and half by 
weight. With this he should have all 
he wants to eat of good, bright hay, 
preferably largely clover. If you can 
give him roots or silage in addition, it 
will be an advantage. This is in an- 
swer to query of Fred Evans of New 
York.—[Prof H. H. Wing, Cornell Uni- 
versity. 


Handling Manure—I. G. Q., New 
York: Shavings or sawdust can be 
used to good advantage in a@ cow or 
horse stable for absorbing the liquid 
manures. It is not desirable, however, 
to use either too freely, as they become 
very bulky. Both are used profitably 
where they are easily available. 


Address Sought—Will J. K. Bigelow 
of Jefferson county, N Y, send his post- 
office address to this office. 
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FREE 10 YOUR FRIENDS 


Cut out this form, fill in the names and 
addresses of persons who you think 
would be interested in or benefited by 
American Agriculturist,who are not now 
subscribers, and mail tous at New York 
City. We will immediately mail to 
each a copy of this paper. 
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Managing a New Jersey Peach Orchard. 


H. PFEIFFER, ATLANTIC COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 


Our light soil seems especially adapted to the 
peach. The trees grow luxuriantly if properly 
eultivated and will bring a full crop the third 
or fourth year from planting. In our planting, 
we grow corn in the orchard the first two or 
three years to protect the young trees from the 
summer winds, that otherwise might tiit them 
toward the east. This can be avoided and a 
good growth secured by growing the coru in the 
field and thus breaking the wind. 

We used to set our peach trees 15x15 feet, 
but now think 18x18 is better, and 20x20 best, 
especially with spreading varieties. We prune 
back heavily the first year and then only head 
back the leading shoots about the time the sum- 
mer growth is over, in order to keep the trees 
symmetrical and have fruit buds develop nearer 
to the main stem. In spring, we trim out any 
dead wood in the trees to have it out of the 
way of the pickers and cut off such branches 


as hang too near the ground. Then we wait 
until we can form a definite estimate as to the 
percentage of buds winter-killed, and prune 
back last season’s growth accordingly. That is, 
if a large percentage of buds have survived the 
winter we cut back more than we would if a 
larger percentage of buds had been killed. This 
allows a sufficient number of sound fruit buds 
to enable it to bear a full crop of fruit and yet 
not overbear. 

After pruning all rubbish is taken out and 
burned. The orchard is then’ thoroughly 
sprayed, either with insecticide, oil (clear, crude 
petroleum), or the lime, sulphur and salt mix- 
ture. The ground is properly fertilized and 
worked until the fruit of the early and medium 
early varieties has been gathered. At the last 
working we sow cowpeas and let them remain 
on the ground until the following spring, to 
prevent the winds taking all the falling leaves 
off the field. 

The fruit is gathered in half-bushel peach 
baskets, that are about half-filled by the pickers 


and carried to the sorters at the wagon. While 
picking, the picker carries his basket suspended 
from a neck and shoulder strap by a hook. This 
leaves both hands free to work. As the basket 
is suspended in front of the picker it is equally 
handy for either the right or left hand to put 
in the fruit. Another lot of baskets is distrib- 
uted throughout the orchard and in these all 
the rotten, specked or decaying fruit is put by 
the pickers and buried deeply. The fruit is 
graded to three grades, firsts, seconds and culls. 
The first two grades are sold in the eastern 
markets, while the culls go to the home cannery 
and are properly put up in Mason quart jars, For 
these we find ready customers in the nearby 
towns and never have enough to supply the 
demand. 

When the trees become too overgrown we take 
advantage of an off year, when all fruit buds 
have been winter-killed, to dehead the trees. 
We cut off the whole top and thus grow a new 
head on the old trunk. Thus we bring the fruit- 

[To Page 156.] 











Nox’em All, is a son of the famous Ayrshire cow, Viola Drummond. 
the imported Lord Douglas Ist of Maple Grove. He was bred by the well known Ayrshire 
expert, J. L. Converse of Jefferson county, N Y. 


THIS SPLENDID AYRSHIRE BULL, BRED IN NEW YORK STATE, 
This bull was sired by 
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The Selection of Feeding Cattle. 


A. P. KETCHEN, CANADA, 


The success or failure of the cattle feeder de- 
pends, perhaps quite as much on his ability to 
select his cattle as on any other factor. It mat- 
ters little how skillful the feeding or how costly 
and complete the stables and equipment, if the 
feeder makes many mistakes in his selection. 

If, in a bunch of 20 cattle a man has five or 
six of the wrong sort, his chances for profit are 
very considerably diminished. A few rough 
coarse feeders ina bunch not only make unsatis- 
factory gains themselves but spoil the appear- 
ance of the others, making it harder to sell to 
advantage. 

To be a good judge of cattle for feeding pur- 
poses a man must have the natural intuition 
of the cattle man. The unerring eye that enables 
a man to make a close discrimination between 
the good and the bad in live stock is like an ear 
for music; more a natural gift than an acquired 
quality. Like other gifts it can be brought to 
perfection only by practice. 

Of all classes of cattle, stores are the hardest 
to judge. Fat cattle and even breeding stock 
must be judged for what they are as they appear 
before you at the time, but feeders must be 
judged for what they are likely to be five or six 
months later. In the one case, you are passing 
judgment on the finished product; in the other 
on a bundle of probabilities. Indications in 
good breeding, therefore, are of a paramount 
importance in a lean feeder; for, if in any 
chance we must gamble more or less on future 
possibilities, it is much safer to speculate on a 
well bred bullock than on one of common or 
inferior breeding. If we believe in heredity at 
ail we must believe that the ability to lay on 
flesh thickly and in the right places is in an 
hereditary trait. 


QUALITIES INDICATED BY THE HEAD. 


Some of the most reliable indications of qual- 
ity and breeding are to be found in the head. 
Many experienced cattle men attach quite as 
much importance to the conformation of the 
head as to that of any part of the animal, not 
because the head has any value in itself, but 
because it is a very reliable index of the breed- 
ing and general character of the animal. The 
face should be broad between the eyes and short 
from the eyes to the muzzle with a fine, clean 
cut appearance. The muzzle should be large 
and well defined. 

I do not think I have ever known a good 
feeder with a small muzzle. The eyes should be 
full and bright, but calm and placid. A fiery, 
restless eye indicates the wrong kind of nervous 
temperament for a feeder; and on the other 
hand a small, dull, sunken eye indicates a slug- 
gish circulation and a low vitality. A long, 
narrow pinched looking face is to be avoided: 
it is almost always associated with a general 
spareness throughout. 

In bodily conformation the feeder should be 
deep, thick, blocky, and low set. It is impor- 
tant that we have a long and well sprung rib, 
giving him a wide level Lack and a large middle. 
I do not advocate a paunchy animal. This is 
an undesirable extreme and is usually an indi- 
cation of unthriftiness. A steer must be deep 
and full in both the fore and hind flank to give 
him plenty of room in front for the heart and 
lungs, and ample storage for hay back of that. 
It is folly to put good feed into a light middled 
steer, and hope for satisfactory gains. 

Smoothness is another: important feature of 
a good feeder. Coarseness of bone, large rough 
joints, and angularity of frame, usually ¢o to- 
gether, and an animal having these character- 
istics is exceedingly hard to finish, He may 
make large enough gains for food consumed, but 
he does not show it; you cannot get him cov- 
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ered; and when you put him on the market he 
appears at a disadvantage and will not command 
the highest price. He should be medium in 
bone and smooth over the shoulders and hooks, 
to cover evenly and smoothly with flesh. 

WHAT TO LOOK FOR IN THE SKIN. 

The skin is another valuable indication of the 
feeding qualities of a bullock. It should be soft, 
mellow and loose; you should be able to pick 
up a handful of it any place. It should be cov- 
ered with a thick coat of fine glossy hair, which 
looks and feels as though it had some life in 
it. A hard, harsh skin with a dry staring coat 
indicates a feeble circulation and general lack 
of thrift. 

This may be due to some temporary causes, 
and once in a long time a bad handler will 
respond to good care and feeding, but this hap- 
pens so seldom that it is always safer to let 
someone else make the experiment. If a steer 
comes off the grass in bad condition he is not 
likely to make good gains on winter feed. 

As to the best age at which to buy ,feeders, 
opinions differ. A well grown two-year-old in 
tolerably good flesh is usually the most profit- 
able. A lean and undersized two-year-old will 
usually start to grow when put on good feed 
and although he will make large gains for food 
consumed, it is almost impossible to get him fat 
enough in one season. It is usually necessary 
to give him a run at grass the following sum- 
mer to get him finished. 





Preserving Barnyard Manure. 


*w. H. BEAL, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


lt is a well-known fact that certain of the 
organisms which cause decomposition of manure 
are voided with the dung and commence their 
activity at once. In case of horses and sheep 
these organisms cause a considerable loss of am- 
monia in a comparatively short time. It is 
necessary, therefore, to adopt prompt measures 
in order to reduce loss from this source to a 
minimum. The means which are available for 
this purpose are the use of absorbents (litter) 
and preservatives. The litter takes up the liquid 
manure, thus preserving it to some extent from 
decomposition, and also absorbs to a consider- 
able extent the ammonia produced by fermen- 
tation and prevents its escape into the air. 

The relative absorptive power of various ma- 
terials commonly used as absorbents in stables 
is shown in the table below. The first column 
gives the amount of water retained by 100 
pounds of material after 24 hours. The second 
column shows the quantity of ammonia ab- 
sorbed by 100 pounds of dry matter in different 
materials: 

ABSORPTIVE POWER OF DIFFERENT KINDS LITTER 
Water Ammona 
lbs lbs 


WHOM SEFTBW occcicccice - 220 0.170 


1.108 
046 
450 - 
660 
863 


600 
435 


Peat reer 
Sawdust eee 
Spent tan ..... 
Air-dried humus soil ........... 50 
Peat moss ....... ere 
The figures in this table indicate that peat 
and peat moss are the best absorbents. They 
also furnish the largest amounts of fertilizing 
constituents. Peaty soil is also an effective 
absorbent, and the use of a mixture of peaty 
earth with straw as litter has been strongly 
recommended. Sawdust, on the other hand, has 
little to recommend it except its availability 
and cheapness, It is a poor absorbent, contains 
little fertilizing matter, and decomposes very 
slowly in the manure heap and in the soil. An 
addition of from 35 to 40 pounds of loam per 
head daily has been found advantageous, and 
where straw is scarce it has been replaced to 
the extent of one-fourth or one-third by earth. 
*Extracts from farmers’ bulletin. 
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Toe amount of litter required for any given 
animal’ depends largely upon the character of 
the food. Watery foods and those containing 
a large amount of nitrogen increase the secre- 
tion of urine, and so increase the amount of 
litter necessary to absorb the liquid and keep 
the animal clean. A safe general rule is that 
the litter should amount to at least one-third 
of the dry matter of the food consumed. The 
following amounts per day for different animals 
are recommended: Sheep, three-fifths pound 
of litter; cattle, nine pounds, and horses, 6% 
pounds. 

A small amount of gypsum (land: plaster) 
sprinkled on the moist dung or urine is com- 
monly used as a means of fixing the ammonia. 
Kainit and acid phosphate (superphosphate) 
have also been reccmmended as preservatives 
of manure, but recent experiments indicate that 
none of these substances is of much value for 
preventing loss of nitrogen, which is the main 
object of the use of preservatives. In fact, the 
investigators who have given the most atten- 
tion to the subject of the preservation of manure 
are generally dispcsed to attach much more 
importance to the proper use of absorbents and 
to keeping the manure heap compact and uni- 
formly moist than to the use of preservatives. 
If kainit and acid phosphate are used they 
will increase the value of the manure by adding 
potash and phosphoric acid. 

In cases where different kinds of animals are 
kept, one of the most effective means of secur- 
ing moderate and uniform fermentation of the 
manure heap, is to see that the moist cold cow 
and pig manure is intimately mixed with the 
dry, hot horse and sheep dung. The former 
makes the heap more moist and the 
too rapid fermentation. 

It thus appears that in order to reduce the 
loss to a minimum, manure heaps should be 
made compact and kept uniformly moist. Under 
cover the last result is secured by collecting 
the liquid manure and at frequent intervals 
sprinkling it over the heap, or when the supply 
of this is deficient, by sprinkling with water. 
Where the manure heap is exposed to the rain 
in pits from which there is no drainage, it 
probably does not requre so much attention, 
but still care must be taken to prevent loss by 
alternate leaching when heavy rainfalls occur 
and drying out in time of drouth. 

Regarding the management of manure, Prof 
Frear, of the Pennsylvania experiment station 
says: “To secure such kind and degree of 
rotting as shall make the manure easily handled 
and put it into the condition best suited to the 
crops it is to fertilize, both extremes of moist- 
ness and cold, and of exposure and heat are 
to be avoided. 

“It is a much discussed question whether this 
mean condition is best obtained in practice 
by the preservation of the manure in dished 
yards, subject to more or less exposure to wind 
and sun, to full exposure to-rain, but to more 
loosely leaching, or under uncovered sheds, 
where it is protected from sun and rain, and 
largely from wind. In both cases it is supposed 
to be compacted fully as the heaps are forming.” 

Storer expresses a doubt whether sheds builit 
to shelter manure have ever paid their cost. 
On the other hand, Prof Roberts, of the New 
York Cornell station, recommends the construc- 
tion of sheds or covered yards for the protec- 
tion of the manure. The use of completely 
covered barnyards for protecting manure has 
in recent years met with much favor in certain 
parts of the country. The manure from tho 
horse and cattle stables and the sheep and 
calf pens is spread out evenly over these yards, 
covered with coarse litter, and the whole kept 
firmly packed by allowing animals to run over 
it, thus preventing injurious fermentation. 
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Citron Industry Founded in California. 
JOHN A. MORRIS, LOS ANGELES COUNTY, CAL. 


Southern California has the only commercial 
citron orchard in America. It is owned by Dr 
H. W. Westlake of Los Angeles, is located in 
the Sierra Madre mountains just above the town 
of Duarte, and contains 5320 trees. The yield 
now averages 500,000 pounds annually, about 200 
pounds to the tree. There are two smaller 
ranches in Riverside and San Diego. 

The home of the citron is Corsica, that fruit 
producing isle of the Mediterranean. Owing to 
a clause in the United States tariff, which taxes 
prepared citron but admits crude citron free, 
the fruit destined for the American market is 
picked when about half developed, placed in 
barrels of brine and shipped as ballast to this 
country. Here it is cured and glaced. Needless 
to say, the resulting product lacks the charac- 
teristic flavor of the properly ripened and cured 
article. The people who seek to escape the 
duty in this way thus force an inferior com- 
modity upon the American consumer and en- 
hance the market possibilities for a superior 
American grown article. 

EARLY ATTEMPTS TO GROW THE CROP. 

The first attempt to grow citron in California 
was made over 20 years ago by a W. D. Smith, 
who endeavored to establish a citron orchard 
in the Sierra Madre mountains. Curious to re- 
late, he chose the very place where the present 
citron grove is located. The orange, lemon and 
lime trees on which the citron buds were to 
be grafted were carefully planted. When they 
were strong enough to stand the experiment 
Mr Smith sent to Corsica for citron slips, which 
on their arrival he hudded upon the young trees. 
After watching and tending them for at least 
two years, he suspected that he had been swin- 
dled. The experts whom he summoned declared 
the scions to be lemons. Thus two years were 
lost in useless experimenting. 

At this juncture, about ten years ago, the 
United States department of agriculture took a 
hand. Under the direct supervision of W. A. 
Taylor, pomologist of the department, David 
G. Fairchild, the agricultural explorer, was em- 
ployed to secure and deliver buds and young 
trees to the American consul in Corsica. These 
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buds and trees 
were sent to Mr 
Smith, who gave 
them careful 
cultivation. But 
notwithstanding 
the greatest 
care the buds 
and trees all 
died except one. 
From that one, 
however, about 
5000 hardy trees 
have been suc- 
cessfully grafted 
and are now 
owned by the 
company of 
which Mr West- 
lake is presi- 
dent, he having 
purchased it of 
Mr Smith. 
Each year 
since the estab- 
lishment of this 
orchard experts 
have been sent 
from the depart- 

















ment to note the 
growth of the 
trees and the extent of the crop. Photographs 
have been taken and considerable data obtained. 
The plump little citron trees, as they stand 
on the old bronzed trunks, when covered with 
fragrant masses of orange-like blossoms, look 
like huge bouquets in rustic flower pots. The 
methods of irrigation and cultivation used in 
this grove are the same as practiced in an 
orange or lemon orchard. Mr Rogers, who 
takes care of the place, says the greatest pre- 
caution must be taken not to break the limbs. 
Should one be broken it must be cut from the 
tree immediately or it will eventually kill the 
mother tree. 
HOW THE FRUIT IS CURED. 

The fruit is gathered carefully with clippers, 
packed in boxes and sent by freight to the 
factory, four miles distant, where it undergoes 
the crystallizing process. The fruit is cut in 

half and the pulp 











removed. The 
rinds are then 
placed in a strong 
brine and left for 
two weeks. At the 
end of this time 
they are taken 
out and boiled in 
fresh water until 
tender. Then a 
process of boiling 
in syrups com- 
mences. Four dif- 
ferent syrups con- 
sisting of sugar, 
glucose and water 
are employed. By 
the first boiling 
the brine is en- 
tirely eliminated 
and the _ three 
consecutive _ boil- 
ings in the syrups 
make the fruit 
sweet and palata- 
ble. 








CITRON, ABOUT HALF NATURAL SIZE 


This illustration, affording an excellent idea of the citron, together with 
accompanying picture showing box of preserved citron ready for market, are 
from photographs kindly furnished us by D. G. Fairchild of the bureau of 
plant industry, United States department of agriculture. 





The citron is 
then laid on trays 
and subjected to 
dry heat until it 
hardens. After 
hardening it is 





PRESERVED CITRON READY FOR MARKET 


powdered with specially prepared sugar and 
packed for market. It sells for 12 to 14 cents 
a pound wholesale, or 25 cents a pound retail. 
These prices are now the usual ones paid for 
the imported green picked, prematurely cured 
product. 


HANDLING YIELD AND MEETING DEMAND. 

It is thought that the yield from the 5000 
trees may supply the present American demand. 
At the present time, however, the orchard pro- 
duces more than can be handled by the factory 
at Monrovia, so because of lack of facilities 
thousands of pounds of fruit are wasted. This 
the manufacturers expect soon to stop. 

Because of the superiority of the product, 
attested by the horticultural authorities at 
Washington, California bids fair to monopolize 
the citron industry. The California grown 
citron. matured in the sun under favorable 
climatic conditions, and gathered when ripe, 
gains a size, purity and delicious flavor un- 
known in the much abused Corsican product. 
Indeed, when cured and glaced by the process 
described, it has a translucent amber appearance 
and a tender texture combined with a new and 
exquisite flavor which render it distinct from 
ordinary citron. It is then one of the most 
delectable of the table delicacies. Those who 
visited the St Louis exposition may have seen 
in the California department a large display 
of this fruit, both ripe and cured. This was 
awarded a gold medal. 

ee 

Best Churning Temperatures—Where cream 
is raised by the old-fashioned deep setting sys- 
tem practiced among many farmers, it should 
be churned at a temperature of 60 to 62 degrees 
in winter and 58 to 60 in summer. If the sep- 
arator is used, this temperature can be reduced 
materially, Mr Gurler, the Illinois dairy expert, 
finding that 55 degrees or below satisfactory. 


Trees for Parks—Among those recommended 
by the Iowa park and forestry association are 
the various kinds of ash, box elder, horse-chest- 
nut, sycamore, elm, maple, chestnut, poplar, 
hackberry and several varieties of oaks. 


Russian Cherries—The best Russian cherries 
for the United States are Sklanka, Brussler 
Braune and Spate Amarelle. 
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Let Us Send You ~o= 


Our Book. 
about good wheels and good wagons that will save 
you 4 lot of work and make you a jotof money—the 


ELESTRIC STEEL WHEELS 
——and the———-_ - 
ELECTRIC HANDY WAGON. 


By every test, they are the best. More than one and 
® quarter millions sold. Spokes united to the 
hub. Can’t work loose. A set of our wheels wiil 
make your old wagon new. Catalogue free. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO.,Box 86 Quincy, Ills, 
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AY - EMPIRE 
or sroncA NG 


PERFECT AGITATORS with Automatic Brush 
for cleaning strainer. No leather or rubber valves. All styles of Spray 
Pumps. Book free. *Noswindled feeling if you use our pumps." 


Field Force Pump Co. 10 11th St. Elmira, N.Y. 





AUTO-POP, 
AUTO-S PRAY. 
Great cleaning attachment on per- 
fect compressed air sprayer. Note 
how easy—cleans nozzle every time 
es halfthe mixture. Brass 
ump, 4 ga 
compresses air to spray i acre. We manu- 
oe at oe line in —— of high 
grade band en ower sprayers. ‘atalog free. 
Write us Ifyou want oneeey. 


E.C.BROWN &CO., — 
2668 State St., Rochester, M. ¥. 








Blight Proof Potato 





LARGE AND SMALL FRUITS 


Managing a New Jersey Peach Orchard. 


[From Page 153.] 

ing branches again near the ground 
and within reach of the pickers. It 
takes two years to get a crop from a 
new head in this way, as the first sum- 
mer after deheading the new tops gen- 
erally grow so vigorously and so late 
in the fall that few fruit buds are set. 
Those which do set are not properly 
matured and will not survive the win- 
ter. We have old peach trees on our 
place, planted in 1884, that have been 
deheaded three times and have borne 
two crops on the present heads, 

The commercial grower will find it is 
not always the best and finest peaches 
that bring the most money. The poor- 
est peach that we grow, the Triumph, 
has been our best money maker to date. 
We can put it into our local markets 
at a time when there is nothing but 
high priced southern fruit to compete 
with it, and we can get a better price 
for it than for the finest Mountain 
Rose, Champion or Elberta peaches in 
their season. Secondly, the fruit buds 
of the Triumph peach are nearer frost- 
proof than any variety that has come 
to our notice and we are always sure 
of a crop when we have trees of bear- 
ing age. Mountain Rose is one of our 
best early summer peaches and a pro- 
lific bearer. Old Mixon Free, Stump 
the World, Champion, Crawford’s Ear- 
ly and Late, Elberta, Foster, Carman, 
Chair’s Choice, are all very profitable 
varieties for southern New Jersey, and 


a table fruit is in every respect the 
most excellent of the currant family. 
The fruit is large, and as compared 
with the others named may be denom- 
inated sweet, being very free from the 
acidity which is objectionable to many 
people in using the currant as a table 
fruit. ’ 
o_— 


Book Review, 


SUCCRSSFUL FRUIT CULTURE—A prac- 
tical guide to the cultivation and prop- 
agation of fruits, by Samuel T. May- 
nard, formerly professor of horticul- 
ture at the Massachusetts agricultural 
college. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 265 
pages, cloth. Price, postpaid $1. Or- 
ange Judd Company, New York. 

This book is written from the stand- 
point of the practical fruit grower, who 
is striving to make his business profit- 
able by growing the best fruit possible 
at the least cost. It is up-to-date in 
every particular, and covers the entire 
practice of fruit culture. It gives in 
plain, practical language, descriptions 
of such varieties as are most in de 
mand in our markets, and the methods 
practiced by the most successful culti- 
vators of many sections of the country. 
It deals with principles first and with 
the practice afterward, as the foun- 
dation, principles of plant growth and 
nourishment must always remain the 
same, while practice will vary accord- 
ing to the fruit grower’s immediate 
conditions and environments. Separate 
chapters are devoted to the apple, pear, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, 
cherry, quince, mulberry, grape, black- 





IF you had the time 
and we had the space 


we could entertain you for hours with letters 
similar to these, testifying to the merits of 


HENDERSON'S SUPERIOR SEEDS. 


**Please send me 10 bushels of Grass Seed. I am 
anxious to haveit clean and pure, and for this reason 
Isend to Peter Henderson & Co., believing thatin this 
way Lam most likely to receive just what I want.”’ 

GROVER CLEVELAND (Ex-President), 

“*Henderson’s Sample of Alfalfa, I am glad to say, 
stood at the head of twelve other samples sent by me 
to the Government for analysis. Kindly ship tome at 
Wilcox Wharf, James River, Va., enough to seed sixty 
acres.”’ E. A. SAUNDERS, Jr., Richmond, Va, 

After careful examination of samples from various 
sources and comparison of purity, germination and 
price, I have decided on ordering of you the greater 
proportion of grass seed, etc., needed here 

Prof, WILLIAM P. Brooks, 
Hatch Experiment Station, Amherst, Mass. 

Henderson’s Clydesdale Oats. Prof. T. J. Hickman of 
the Ohio Agricultural Experim ent Station, states in the 
Ohio Farmer that samples of Henderson’s Clydesdale 
Oats and Clydesdale Oats procured from other sources 
have shown, in a series of experiments, in favor of 
Henderson's Clydesdale, which yielded nine bushels per 
acre more than the average of the other samples. 

Henderson’s Permanent Hay and Pasture Grass Mixture. 
“T have been particularly well pleased with my pastures 
during this exceptionally dry autumn. They were seeded 
with your Permanent Grass Mixtures six or seven years 

go, and have steadily improved during that time. 
When ordinary pastures were bare during the dry 
weather these gave constant feed.”’ 

Jas. Woop, Mount Kisco, N.Y., 
Ex-President New York State Agricultural Society. 


Henderson’s Farmers’ Manual 
a complete Catalogue of Farm Seeds, Grasses, 
Clovers, Cereals, Root Crops, Pasture, Forage, 
Ensilage Crops, etc. 

It is photo-illustrated from nature and re- 
plete with up-to-date farming data. Sent 
free to all who mention this paper. 











A new seedling **Harris’ Snowball’? has 
proved absolutely blight and rot proof, yieldin 

324 bu. per acre where other kinds were faik 
ures because of blight and rot. e offer this new 
kind at alow price. Our Catalogue is free. It con- 
tains lots of good things. Don’t miss seeing it. 


PETER HENDERSON & C0., 


35 & 37 Cortlandt St., New York. 


with the ever-increasing demand for 
good fruit there is danger of the 
peach market becoming oversupplied. 


berry, raspberry, cranberry, blueberry, 
huckleberry, subtropical fruits, prop- 
agation of fruit trees and plants, fruit 


no 














JOS. HARRIS CO., Seed Growers, 
COLDWATER, N. Y. 





Free 


This NEW POTATO is 
ha what everyone is 

ooking for, Drouth and 
blight proof, and the 
earliest on record; noth- 


and. smooth, 

: ielding quali- 

ties are 6 mply marvel- 

stock to offer in 1906, but wan 

every section of the country 

tomake dour ¢claims,and we offer One Sample 

Potato for testing free to anyone enclosing 10¢. 

to pay for postage and packing. It will be care- 

fully packed from frost, and it is worth many 

ollars to thore fortunate enough to get one. 
New Seed Catalogue for 1905 is 

tato. If you enclose 

ad ° ‘amilies who buy seeds, we will 

include Free Sample Great Corn Novelty to be 
offered next year. 














SOLD ON MERIT. Catalog free, 


end to-day. 
AIRVIEW SEED vhnn Box 662 Rose Hill, ¥. ¥. 
A TE I 
The Ford plan saves you money, 
Satisfaction Guaranteed. r 


5 & 7 DS Ford Seed Co, Dept.42 Ravenaa, 0, 
All Good 


BERRY PLANTS “hxc 


Over 200 dollars netted last year per acre from Parson 
Beauty Strawberries,also from Miller Raspberry. We 
sell plants enough of either sort for 1 acre for 815.00. 
Cat. free. SLAYMAKER & SON, Dover, Del. 


MEDIUM, ALSIKE, TIMOTHY. 
True to name, clean and pure. Direct to farmers. 
0. C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, 0. 
Raspberry, Grape and 
pew pm | plants. Heavy 


STRAWB ERRY, rooted and true to name, 


High quality and low priees. Satisfaction guaranteed. Price 
list free, A. R. WESTON & CO.,R. F. D. No.18, Bridgman, Mich 


& Strawberries 


Grown by the igree sys- 
tem, pine peters Best 
Berries, and lots of them. 


$2.00 a 1,000 


and Upwards, 


Strawbe: plants by the 

,000,000, Raspberries, 

Blackberries, Gooseberries, 

Currants, Grapes. All the 

good old and many choice new 

varieties. Illustrated, descrip- 

tive catalogue giving prices and 

telling how to plant and grow them, 

Freeto all. For 30 yearsa small fruit 
specialist. 250 acres in berries, 

















Currants a Paying Crop. 
S. D. WILLARD, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y¥Y. 
experience in 
induced the 
year with 
years, 


Twenty-five years’ 
fruiting the currant has 
conviction that, taking one 
another through a series. of 
where shipping facilities are satisfac- 
tory and labor can be secured for har- 
vesting the product, this may be re- 
garded ‘as one of the paring irdustries 
for the fruit grower. The soil, dis- 
tance of planting and varieties best 
fitted for commercial purposes are all 
factors that cannot be safely disregard- 
ed if the best results are to be obtained, 
In my experience I have found a 
strong clay loam with the plants set 
4 by 6 feet most satisfactory, and after 
standing three or four seasons, giving 
an annual thinning out of superabun- 
dant suckers and a cutting in a few 
inches of the previous season’s growth, 
accompanied with satisfactory results. 
We have blocks handled in this manner 
that have been 20 years planted, and 
they are in fine condition with a good 
prospect for years to come, 

The Cherry, Prince Albert, Victoria, 
2ed Dutch, Long Bunch Holland, Fay 
and President Wilder have each been 
grown commercially, with the final de- 
cision that for our locality the latter, 
all things considered, is without an 
equal. The plant is more free from dis- 
ease and insect troubles, excels in pro- 
ductiveness, is upright as a grower 
and produces fruit of a large, bright, 
attractive color that hangs in fine ship- 
ping condition upon the bushes fre- 
quently for weeks after most other 
sorts, particularly those of the Cherry 
type, have ripened and been disposed 
of. This good point alone often doubles 
the market price obtained, while the 
fact that those engaged in picking will 
double their earnings when working on 
this variety is a wonderful testimonial 
in favor of its productiveness, 

As a rule, the red sorts only are in 
demand for market purposes. I have 
fruited largely the following white 
sorts: White Dutch, White Grape, 
White Gondoin and White Imperial, 
and have discarded all of the above 


J. T. Lovett, Little Silver, N.J. | except the White Imperial, which for 
, \ 


growing under glass, insect pests and 
fungous diseases. The chapter on the 
apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in it- 
self. It treats very fully on the soil 
best suited to its growth, trees for an 
orchard, digging the holes, preparing 
the trees for planting, establishing the 
head, time for planting, turf culture, 
green manuring or cover crops, mulch- 
ing, pruning, thinning fruit, age of 
bearing, regrafting old trees, varieties, 
gathering apples, assorting apples, 
packages and packing, marketing ap- 
ples, storing apples, cold storage 
houses, etc, etc. With like thorough- 
ness the other kinds of fruits are dis- 
cussed. 

The chapter on forcing peaches, 
grapes, strawberries and other fruits 
describes the most modern and success- 
ful methods of the present day, and 
is the most recent practical treatise on 
this important industry. 

Successful Alfalfa Inoculation— 
During the early part of March, 1904, 
I seeded 26 acres of alfalfa. The soil 
is alluvial bottom land, carrying some 
wash sand. The land had just been 
cleared and broken up and some heavy 
scraping was done in leveling, remov- 
ing a great deal of the surface soil. 
I had material to inoculate 100 pounds 
seed, which is enough for five acres. 
Where this seed was used, I secured a 
good stand of alfalfa, but where the 
seed was not treated, the stand was 
poor and I had to sow again last fall. 
The conditions were so equal that I can 
only attribute the good growth to the 
inoculating material.—[E. C. South- 
worth, Fresno County, Cal. 





Start’ Cannas Now—Put the old 
clumps of roots in a layer of damp 
moss or sand in a box or large flower 
pot. Keep these moist and in a rather 
warm place after growth has started. 
Cut the clump into pieces, each having 
a stem and roots and place these pieces 
in separate pots. If kept moist and 
warm a second division may often be 
made in four to six weeks. One fair- 
sized clump may often be made to pro- 
duce 12 to 20 plants by setting out 
time. 


oan —~ magic, if you state in 
yriting advertisers, “I saw your adv 
the old reliable A A” “ ” 





FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS and 
accurately describes 216 varieties of 
fruit. Send for our liberal terms of distri- 
bution to planters.—Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Ma 


GRAPES and CURRANTS 


The fruiting is for many years. Get the best varieties. 
Let me suggest Mekintoy Grapes and Red Cross Cur- 
rants. They are uniform heavy bearers of choicest fruits. 
I furnish plants of my own growing, superb stock. Also 
all the other leading varieties. Strawberries, Raspberries, Biack- 
berries and the finest collection of Held grown, 2 year old Roses ever 
offered. Send for my new catalog. 


Allen L. Wood, Wholesale Crower, Rochester, N.Y, 




















Garden Book 


for 1906 is the largest seed catalogue 
ever issued. Superbly illustrated. Con. 


tains 224 pages. Gives full cultural 
directions.” No iover of Nature’s pro- 
ucts sh without a cop . thi 

helpful guide, csdetiiat 

ailed free to old customers without 
request. Sent to any one on receipt of 
ten cents, which amount may be de- 
ducted from first order. When writing 
please mention this magazine. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Ever Grown. 


4 None betterand none so 

low in price, 1c per pkt. 

. and up, postpaid. Finest 

illustrated catalogue ever 

rinted sent FREE, Engrav- 

ngs of every variety. A g7eat 

lot of extra pkgs. of seeds, new 

sorts, presented free with every 

order. Some sorts onions only 50c 

perlb. Other seed equally low. 40 

y years a seed growerand dealer and all 

customers satisfied. No old seeds. Send 

our own and neighbor’s name and address 
‘or big FREE catalogue. 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, Iils. 








900,000 GARDEN ROOTS finch? Gitte Seen: 


Flowers, Roses. Catalog. W. N. Scarff, New Carlisle,O. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Eastern Garden Practices with Fertilizers. 
PROF C, A. GOESSMANN, MASSACHUSETTS. 





Which manure is best to use on a 
garden,—cow, sheep, hog, hen or horse 
ijanure? How much should be ap- 
plied ?—[George Mann, Franklin Coun- 
ty, Mass. 

The value of all manures depends of 
course upon the kind and amount of 
food, the method of keeping the ma- 
nure, the kind of absorbent used for 
bedding and the length of time which 
the manure has been kept. I recom- 
mend for light, sandy soils that a fine 
manure be used, but on heavy clay soils 
a coarse manure is preferable, as it im- 
proves the mechanical condition of the 
soil. 

On soils of average fertility, six to 
eight cords to the acre would prove a 
liberal dressing. For the growing of 
vegetables and garden crops it is bet- 
ter that the manure be ‘incorporated 
with the soil rather than to be used as 
a top-dressing. It is oftentimes advis- 
able to supplement the use of stable 
manures with concentrated chemicals, 
more particularly those furnishing pot- 
ash and phosphorie acid. The following 





table will be helpful in determining the 
fertilizer to use. 
VALUES OF SOME MANURES IN PER CENT 
Moist Nitro- Phos'ie Pot- Ton 
Tm yen acid ash value 
Cow ...... 71.82 .44 .34 .59 $2.09 
Sheep ..... 59.52.95 .65 .91 4.14 
Hog eae ee 84 od oe 3.10 
Hen 34.66 1.18 1.92 1.62 6.46 
liorse {8.69 A9 23 48 2.19 
Loudon Raspberry a Profitable Crop. 
DANIEL LYNCH, ATCHISON COUNTY, KAN. 





[This article was awarded third prize 
in our recent request for best record of 
experience the past season in growing 
new and old crops, as announced in 
these pages November 5, 1904.] 

In the spring of 1903 I planted the 
Loudon raspberry, three rows, each 200 
feet long, on land which had been in 
cultivation 25 years and which is as 
level as a floors The season was very 
wet, and the canes made poor growth. 
During the winter we had _ several 
heavy sleet storms, the ice lasting two 


to six days. Then followed periods of 


like duration, when the temperature 
ranged from 8 to 14°degrees below zero. 
As a result, the spring of 1904 found 


the canes badly winterkilled. This 
winterkilling I attribute, however, more 
to the late, warm, wet weather of the 
previous autumn than to the cold of 
winter. Still I gathered $23.95 worth of 
the finest and largest raspberries mar- 
leted in Atchison that summer. 

In the spring, 1964, I set out a new 
rlantation of Loudons, on a north slope, 
‘and from which I cut the timber five 
years and have planted to corn 
and potatoes every year since. The 
soil is and vegetable mold, on 
red clay subsoil, a combination thas 
cannot be excelled for fruit growins. 
The stumps have rotted or been pulled 


azo, 


loess 


out, so cultivation is easy. I ran the 
rows east and west to prevent wash- 
ing of the soil. Every plant grew, and 


a finer plantation I have 
Most of the canes are from 5 to 8 
feet long, of large diameter, with 
bright, healthy bark and thoroughly 
matured wood, I attribute the results 
this year, a very wet one alsg, to sev- 
eral factors, among them the compar- 
ative newness of the land, its richness 
in humus, its northern slope’ which 
checks evaporation, especially during 
dry periods and assists drainage during 
wet ones. But most of all, success is 
due to the thorough and timely culti- 
vation; I did not allow a weed to grow, 
nor a crust to form after a rain. 

I believe the poor cane growth ob- 
tained last. year was mostly owing to 
the dead level surface, the exhaustion 
of plant food during the long period 
of cultivation. Lack of humus alsyv 
caused the soil to pack and settle like 
cement, in very wet weather closing 


never seen. 


the pores, and thereby, in a measure, 
excluding the air. This year’s growth 
of canes on the old plot is a little 
better than last year’s, a result I be- 
lieve to be due to a liberal application 
of hard wood ashes. The canes on the 
north slope are, however, far more 
thrifty in every respect. 

I plant in rows 6 feet apart, which 
allows sufficient room for cultivation 
and gathering the fruit. After two or 
three pickings I run a single or double 
shovel between the rows and fellow 
with a harrow, which leaves the sur- 
face in the best condition for either 
wet or dry weather. 

In marketing, I use new crates and 
quart boxes, well filled, so that when 
they reach market the boxes are even 
full. I never put any defective berries 
in the boxes and pick nothing but thor- 
oughly matured fruit, of even color. 
There is no trouble in getting the top 
market price for all I can produce. 


The Indoor Box for Cuttings. 


A. ARMSTRONG, 





Though the hotbed is better in many 
ways to root cuttings, it is not possible 
for all to have it, so the cutting box 
in the window must take its place. 

A six-pound starch box is about right 
for the window. Fill it a little more 
than half full of sharp sand, and un- 
less the sand is the wash from river 
or lake, it should be washed to remove 
all soil. Water it thoroughly, then put 
the cuttings in closely together, push- 
ing them two-thirds of their length into 
the sand. They not only do better when 
placed close together, but in that way 
a large number can be rooted in very 
small space. 

Place the box in a warm, sunny win- 
dow, with its broad side toward the 
glass, and raise the side which is farth- 
est from the window about 2 inches, 
so as to allow more sunshine to reach 
the cuttings. Cover with a pane of 
glass, 2nd keep the box in the sun 
all the time possible. If there are many 
dull, cloudy days in succession, see that 
the sand is kept warn by placing the 
box near the stove nart of the time. 
The sand should be watered about once 
in two days, never allowing it to be- 
come dry deeper than the surface; and 
whenever the moisture stands in drops 
thickly over the inside of the glass, air 
must be given by raising the glass 
slightly, otherwise the cuttings will rot. 

In ten days to two weeks the cuttings 
will begin to root, and those of hard- 
wood planis should be potted off as 
soon as possible after satisfactory roots 
have formed. 


—— 


The Rose Garden needs looking after 
during the winter and spring. Stable 
manure carried out and_= spread 
about the roots during winter will 
do much good. The plants start into 
growth early and there is not much 
time to catch up with forgotten details. 
When the weather clears up and the 
soil can be worked, it is well to give 
attention to such pruning as may be 
necessary. It need not be done now, 
as the frost is likely to kill back some 
of the wood. In cutting, go well down 
and bear in mind that the flowers are 
made on the new wood. Prune to an 
eye or bud that points outward, that 
will open up the bush and let in more 
air and light to the center. If you 
want lots of flowers prune lightly. If 
you want fewer but finer ones, prune 
more heavily, leaving fewer buds to 
develop.—[L. H. 





Seed for Early Celery is generally 
sown in the latter part of February or 
early in March, in boxes which are 
placed in a kitchen or in a greenhouse, 
As soon as the plants are of sufficient 
size, they are taken out and set in cold 
frames, where they remain until large 
enough for outdoor planting, which is 
usually some time in May. The tops 
should be sheared off just before being 
set out into the cold frame or into the 
open ground, as this renders the plant 
more stocky. 


MARKET AND KITCHEN GARDEN 
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THOUSANDS HAVE KIDNEY | 
TROUBLE AND DON'T KNOW IT 





To Prove What Swamp-Root, the Great Kidney Remedy, Will do for 
YOU, Every Reader of American Agriculturist May Have a 
Sample Bottle Sent Free by Mail. 





Weak and unhealthy kidneys are responsible 
for more sickness and suftering than any other 
disease, therefure, when through neglect or 
other causes, kidney trouble is permitted to 
continue, fatal results are sure to follow. 

Your other organs may need attention—but 
your kidneys most, becauselthey do most and 
peed attention first, 

If you are sick or ‘‘feel badly’’ begin taking 
Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, the great kidney, 
liver and bladder remedy, because es soon as 
your kidneys begin:to get better they wih help 
all the other organs to health. A trial will 
convince anyone. 


The mild and immediate effect of Dr. 
Kilmer’s -Swamp-Root, the great kid- 
ney and bladder remedy, is soon real- 
ized. It stands the highest for its won- 
derful cures of the most distressing 
cases. Swamp-Root will set your 
whole system right, and the best proof 
of this is a trial. 


53 Cottage &t., Melrose, Mass. 
Dear Sirs: Jan. Uth, 1904. 

‘Ever since 1 was in the Army, I had more or 
less kidney trouble, and within the past year it 
became so severe and complicated that I suffered 
everything and was much alarmed—my strength and 
power was fast leaving me. I saw an advertisement 
of Swamp-Root and wrote asking for advice. [ be- 
gan the use of the medicine and noted a decided 
improvement after taking Swamp-Root only a short 

me. 

I continued its use and am thankful to say that 
I am entirely cured and strong. In order to be very 
sure about this I had a doctor examine some of 
my water to-day and he pronounced it all right and 
in splendid condition. 

I know that your Swamp-Root is purely vegeta- 
ble and does not contain any harmful drugs. Thank- 
ing you for my complete recovery and _ recom- 
mending Swamp-Root to all sufferers, [ am,” 

Very truly yours, 
I. C. RICHARDSON, 


Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but it promptly cures kid- 
ney, liver and bladder troubles, the 
symptoms of which are, obliged to pass 
your water frequently night and day, 





smarting or irritation fn passing, brick- 
dust or sediment in the urine, head 
ache, back ache, lame back, dizziness, 
poor digestion, sleeplessness, nervous- 
ness, heart disturbance due to bad kid- 
ney trouble, skin eruptions from bad 
blood, neuralgia, rheumatism, diabetes, 
bloating, irritability, wornout feeling, 
lack of ambition, loss of flesh, sallow 
complexion, or Bright’s disease, 

If your water, when allowed to re- 
main undisturbed in a glass or bottle 
for twenty-four hours, forme a sedi- 
ment or settling, or has a cioudy ap- 





os oa ~ 
CarrRiée T1098 OF RMR EC 
pearance, it is evidence that your kid- 
neys and bladder need immediate at- 
tention. 

Swamp-Root {s pleasant to take and 
fis for sale the world over at druggists 
in bottles of two sizes and two prices 
—fifty-cent and  one-dollar. Don't 
make any mistake, but remember the 
name, Swamp-Root, Dr. Kilmer’s 
Swamp-Root, and the address, Bing- 
bamton, N. Y., on every bottle, 





SPECIAL NOTE.—In order to prove the wonderful merits of Swamp- 
Root you may have a sample bottle and a book of valuable information, both 


eent absolutely free by mail. 
upon thousands 


The book contains many of the 
of testimonial letters received from men and women cured. 


thousands 


The value and success of Swamp-Root are so well known that our readers are 


advised to send for a sample bottle. 


In sending your address to Dr. Kilmer 


& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generous offer in 
American Agriculturist. The genuineness of this offer is guaranteed. 
/ 




















art st.covuis aGRAND PRIZE was 


AWARDED ON VEGETABLES, 
THE PRODUCTS OF 


BURPEE’S SEEDS! 








F you garden you want THE BEST,—and we shall be pleased to mail you 
BuRPEE’s FARM ANNUAL FOR 1905, an elegant new book of 178 pages, 


which tells the plain truth, with hundreds of illustrations, beautiful colored 
plates, and describes superb Novelties of unusual merit. 


Write TO-DAY! 





A posta! card wil! do, while it is sufficient to 


scocsssime’y BURPEE, PHILADELPHIA 
W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., The Worid’s Largest Mail Order Seed Trade 














DIBBLE’S SEED OATS 


12 in. long.” -bu. bag $2.00, 10 bushels $700. Bags free 
tion in colors painted from nature, oa A+ mp testimonials from nang states in our new Farm Se: 
EDW DIBBLE, Seedgro 


ARD F. 


“New Twentieth Century,” the best variety for American 
farmers. The earliest 
adeolutely rust prot. Customers of ours say “440 bu. from 
4 acres.” “68 


most productive sort with tell etift straw 








age from 2 bu.” “2000 bu. from 26 acres.” 
. Full description, page Mlustra- 
4 Catalog. It's free. 


wer, Honeoye F: 








LIVINCSTON’S 
TRUE BLUE SEEDS. 


, ‘ou 1 pkt. each Livi ‘8 
Beauty Tomato, Livingston s Ideal Cabbage, L vingston’s uate 
ber, Crosby's Egyptian Beet and Wonderful Lettuce, and our 14 Seed 
Send us back the empty bacs and we will accept them at 5 cents 


Send us 5 two cent stamps. We then mail 


Annual. 
each on any order amounting to 50 cents or over, 


THE LIVINGSTON SEED CO., Box 120, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 















SS 


EVERGREENS 


forest trees. nursery 
» grown and hardy 

everywhere. Al: size 
oy em WE 8 for all purposes, 
first class, pre 









bargain sheet free. 


D. Hill, Evergreen Specialist, Dundee, Ill. 




















STRAWBERRIES a vz 
Mark Hanne variety, the great new fa | 
vorite. A prolific bearer of excellent fruit. 


We grow along list of the finest varieties 
Get your favorite kinds from our vigorous, 
strong rooted plants, 1 atalog free. 
Harrison’s Nurseries, 
Box 10, Goriin, Md. 


SEPARATORS 


How would you buy a million 
dollars’ worth of separators? 
You would learn everything about 
them, Try them everywhere, every- 
how. Investirate from “A” to *Ize 
zard.” The John Deere Plow peo- 
ple did so and have bought, out- 
richt, after exhaustive trials end 
thorough examination, nearly 


A Million Dollars Worth 


of Tubular Cream Separators. They 
bought tosell—staked a million,anda 
world wide reputation, on Tubular 
quality. ee —* proofof Tubue 
lar superiority is im- 
possible, The low 
supply can—simple, 
easy to wash, tubular 
bowl-are found only 
in Sharples Tubular 
Scparators. Big im- 
plement dealers—the 

trongest houses in 
the world, those who 
get first choice-know 
this and select th 
Tubular. Such are} 
the Dairy Outfit Co.,' 
England; Richter & 

obert, Germany; 8. Plissonier, France:; 
New.\l & Co., Australia; Runciman & 
Co., Argontine. Intheir judgment Tue 
bulars are best and their judgment is 
Sopengenents right. Ask for catalog 


No.D 
P. M. Sharples 


Sharples Co, 
Chicago, Illinole West Chester, Pa 


Lom nese 
bone spa @ bunch is in front of the 
true hock Eolas a treehe tothe. inner side, a 
peek on soft an —— ding. hardening sometimes as 


Fleming's a Cure (Liquid) 


is on ial remedy for the soft and semi-solid 
es that make horses lam arent Hock vin, 
ghpin. fate —_, Capped 

n’ta liniment to bathe the ao 

nor is ita simple blister. It isa remedy un- 

like any other—doesn’t imitate and can’t be 
imitated. Easy to use, only a little required, 

cures the_lameness, takes the bunch, leaves 

Money back if St ever fails. Write 

ree Horse Boo: fore ordering. It 

te ~ he alle about th this remedy, and tells what to 

o for blemishes of the hard and bony kind, 


FLEMING BEOS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, IL, 


rouR® BEER NOONE 


lly df or Bit Posters, 

y' en! —4., on Tes 

Daye Trial an ular showi ng 

the four distinct ways of Hill Onis. 
4.R.Beery, Pleasant 


v gadvice FREE 


Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, a veterinary sur- 
; os of long experience has writ- 
book entitled “Veterinary 
Experience” on the diseases of 
orses, giving symptoms and 
treatment in plain terms. It is 
fully illustrated with diagrams 
showing the skeleton and circu- 

latory and digestive ems 
eferences that make them plain. 
Tells how to buy a horse and 
know whether it is sound or nct. Every horse owner 

should have one. Itissent to any one, 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


fs the only guaranteed cure for Colic, Curb, recent 
Shoe Bolls ani Callous. It locates lameness, relieves 
and cures Spavins, Ring Bone, Cockle Joints, Crease 

Scratches, Caterrh, etc. Send today and get tho 
book free and information about Dr. Tuttle’s specifics. 


Tuttle’s Elixir Co. 50 Beverly St. Boston, Mass. 


Avotd ail blisters; they are only temporary relics. 

























WE’LL PAY THE FREICHT 
y Wheels, Stee! Tire on, 67.25 
$15.00, 7 mfg. wheels % to 4 in. 
ess, $3.60. Write for 








No More Blind Horses Seon tiundness and orbet 


sore eyes, Barry Co., lowa City, lowa,have sure cure 





See OUR CUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS gn Editorial Page. 





LIVE STOCK 


Farm Animals. 


Interesting Live Stock Returns—Annual 
Showing of Animals on Farms— 
Total Values Show Shrinkage Within 
the Year—Losses Chiefly in Beef 
Cattle—Live Stock Not Keeping Pace 
with Increase in Population. 


For.more than a decade it has been 
apparent that the numbers of the dif- 
ferent classes of live stock are not 
increasing as rapidly as the increase 
in population, so that we have a dimin- 
ishing per capita supply of farm ani- 
mals. The returns this year, which 
are not to be regarded as a census, 
but are presented as a result of a care- 
ful investigation, covering every locai- 
ity in the country and based upon 
local estimates . by well-trained ob- 
servers, indicate that this condition 
of relative decrease in numbers, as 
compared with the population, still con- 
tinues. In fact, in the case of mules 
ani of cattle other than milch cows 
there appears an actual decrease in 
aggregate numbers. This decrease in 
the case of cattle is entirely in har- 
mony with conditions which were made 
apparent by the census enumeration of 
1900, it showing an average decrease in 
numbers during the preceding decade 
of something in the neighborhood of 
half of 1% per annum, 

The following statement shows the 
number of the different classes of farm 
animals, as estimated by American 
Agriculturist’s correspondents on Jan- 
uary 1 for this year and last, together 


with the change between the two 
periods. 
TOTAL NUMBERS FARM ANIMALS, 

1905 1904 Change 
Horses seeesereee dd, 268,000 19,213,000 ++55,000 
BEUISS coccccccees 4 3,326,000 3,366,000 —40,000 
Milch cows.. .19,613,000 19,428,000 185,000 
Other cattle..... 51,479,000 51,945,000 —466,000 
BE. vaccesecdvest 51,461,000 50,564,000 -+897,000 
ONE vaccescners 12,968,000 42,761,000 -+-207,000 


THE SMALLER SUPPLY OF BEEF CATTLE, 


In a general way it will be noted that 
there is a moderate increase in the 
numbers of all animals, except mules 
and cattle other than milch cows. In 
the case of mules, the decrease appar- 
ently is in harmony with the situation 
which has existed during the last few 
years and which indicates a decreasing 
tendency toward the use and breeding 
of this class of animals. 

The decrease in the case of cattleother 
than milch cows is a matter of more 
importance. For a number of years, 
or since about the middle of the last 
decade, the breaking up of the range, 
both through settlement and as a result 
of overstocking, brought about a de- 
crease in the aggregate number of cat- 
tle, the greater part of which was 
confined to the range states. 

During this period of changing con- 
ditions, however, there was an increase 
not quite so marked, but sufficiently 
important to affect the general situa- 
tion, in the number of cattle in the 
strictly farming states. For a time it 
appeared as if we were again to return 
to the original condition in which the 
meat supply of the country would be 
mainly produced upon the farms, For 
the last two years, however, there has 
been a marked decline in the number 
of cattle on farms, as shown in Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist’s annual report, as 
well as a further decline in the number 
of cattle in the range states, and this 
condition brings us face to face with a 
rapidly diminishing meat supply. The 
decrease this year is large enough to 
cut an important figure in the future 
volume of meat production. 

In seeking for reasons for this dimin- 
ishing supply of beef stock, there are, 
of course, local and temporary causes 
which tend toward a decline, but un- 
derlying all this, it is apparent that 
we have entered upon a period in 
which the general tendency is toward 
a smaller number of beef cattle. Among 
the temporary and local causes which 


AND DAIRY 


have contributed to the heavy decrease 
this year, may be considered the un- 
favorable climatic conditions which 
injuriously affected pastures last sum- 
mer and fall through a considerable 
portion of the farming states, and which 
resulted in the shipping to market of 
stock which otherwise would have been 
held over until a later date. In addi- 
tion to this, the price for fat stock has 
not been an attractive one for the last 
year, when the high price of feeding 
material is taken into consideration, 
and large numbers of cattle were sent 
to market in only a partially fatted 
state. 

VALUES OF CATTLE AND SWINE LOWER. 

In making our report for 1903, it was 
pointed out that while the prices for 
farm animals were steadily continuing 
to advance, it was apparent that the 
upward tendency had been reached and 
that a swing in the direction of lower 
prices might be expected. In-1904 this 
fact was fully confirmed by a showing 
in which the average price per head 
of all classes of animals, except horses 
and mules, was lower than in the 
previous: year. 

The following statement presents the 
detailed and aggregate values for the 
two years for each class of stock and 
the net change: 

AGGREGATE VALUES OF LIVE STOCK ON FARMS. 


[Last three firures 000s omitted.] 





1905 1904 Change 
BEOTNOE. cicccesss $1,298,587 $1,226,967 +4-$72,520 
BE cece vccces 241,404 232,904 3 
Milch cows..... 524,205 532,182 
Other cattle.... 865,903 1,018,483 
PE <scdetsves 280,236 312,817 5S 
er 118,836 110,126 +-8,710 
EE  avcaceoen $3,329,171 $3,432,579 —$103,408 


The decline in value per head which 
began with last year’s enumeration, 
continues in the case of cattle and hogs. 
The following statement compares 
the average price per head of the dif- 
ferent classes of stock in 1905 and 1904, 
together with the net change and the 
relative percentage of such change: 

AVERAGE PRICE PER HEAD, 
1905 1904 Change % 


Horses ......2200+ $67.40 $63.81 +4$3.59 | +5.6 
ON Sasiciasa materia ok 72.5 69.02 +3.56 +5.1 
Milch cows....... 26.73 27.39 —0.66 —2.4 
Other cattle...... 16.82 19.60 —2.78 —14.2 
BION occccnvevesese 5.45 6.19 —0.74 —11.9 
Sheep ....... soeces 2.77 2.58 40.19 +7.4 
PRICES NOW AND AT HIGH RECORDS, 
The extent to which the present 


decline in values has affected the aver- 
age value of the different classes of 
stock is best illustrated by a compari- 
son of the current values with the 
highest values reported since live stock 
statistics were accurately recorded. In 
examining the following table, which 
makes such a comparison, it will be 
noted that in order to reach the high 
point for horses, mules, or milch cows, 
it is necessary to go back 21 years, or 
to 1884, which is the high mark, and 
which was not reached for these classes 
in the upward swing which culminated 
in 1900 and thereabouts. In the case 
of beef cattle, hogs and sheep, how- 
ever, the last advancing wave carried 
prices to the highest point ever re- 
corded. 

The following statement presents a 
comparison of the highest prices re- 
corded with the prices now current 
showing and the net decline and also 
the percentage of such declines: 


CHANGE FROM HIGH POINT. 
High point 


Year Price 195 Dec % 
po ere 1884 ty 64 $67.40 oy 4 9.7 
eee 1884 84.22 72.58 13.8 
Milch cows..... 1884 31.37 26.73 7 “A 14.8 
Other cattle.... 1900 24.83 16.82 8.01 32.3 
DED snagewnenen 1903 6.82 5.45 1.37 20.1 
eer rrr 1900 2.97 2.7 0.20 6.7 


A particularly interesting feature of 
this table is the showing that beef 
cattle have decreased in value between 
1900 and 1905 by almost a third, while 
hogs have decreased in value in two 
years by more than 20%. A statement 
of this kind, however, is not complete 
without a similar comparison of pres- 


ent values and the lowest values re- 
ported for the same class of stock, and 
such a comparison is made in the fol- 
lowing table: 
CHANGE FROM LOW POINT, 
--Low point 


Year Price 1905 Inc % 
Horses ....... 1897 $33.65 $67.40 $33.75 100.3 
Mules ....... - 1898 39.66 72.58 32.92 83.0 
Milch cows... 1892 21.40 26.73 5.33 24.9 


Other cattle.. 1895 1415 16.82 2.67 18.8 
SOE! aschieivins 1897 4.13 5.45 1.32 31.9 
rer 1896 1.60 2.7 1.17 73.1 

TULLE AGGREGATE NUMBER OF HOKSES 
shows a small increase during the year. 
As a rule, the change in the different 
states is exceedingly slight, the major- 
ity reporting practically the same num- 
ber as a year ago. Kentucky and Ohio 
mark the exception to the general in 
that they show a decrease in numbers 
sufficiently marked to put them in a 
class by themselves. This decrease is 
undoubtedly due to the long summer 
and fall drouth experienced last year, 
which resulted in the disposition of 
considerable numbers of farm stock, on 
account of lack of feed and in some 
cases lack of stock water. The value 
per head is uniformly higher in all sec- 
tions of the country and must be taken 
as indicative of a healthy situation in 
the horse breeding industry. 

Mules show a small decrease in num 
bers, the decline being quite uniform, 
especially in the Ohio and northern 
Mississippi valley. This decrease in 
numbers is considerably more than 
offset by the sharp rise in values, 
which is uniform in all sections of the 
country, and indicative of a higher 
average age of mules and consequently 
a greater work value. 

The following statement shows the 
number and value of horses and mules 
by states: 

DISTRIBUT:ON OF HORSIs AND MULES. 

[Last three 














figures, ~ omitted. ] 
co Horses ules 

Per Pe 4 ily 

No head Value No head Value 

N E, 396 $83.00 $32,868 1 $88.00 $88 
_ Se 630 85.00 53,550 4 86.00 344 
N J, 96 90.00 8,640 6 89.00 bod 
Pa, 598 82.00 49,036 44 86.00 3,784 
Tex, 1,299 45.20 58,715 510 65.00 33,150 
Ark, 277 52.00 14,404 188 75.00 14.100 
Tenn, 342 70.00 23,940 247 82.00 (206,25 
W Va, = 192 68.00 13,056 9 70.00 630 
Ky, 457 69.00 31,533 164 84.00 3,776 
Ohio, 1,101 73.60 81,084 16 71.50 1,144 
Mich, 610 72.30 44,103 3 68.00 204 
Ind, 779 77.00 59,983 62 81.45 5,050 
Ill, 1,378 77.00 106,106 126 85.00 ‘10,710 
Wis, 595 $87.15 51,954 5 81.55 408 
Minn, 773 82.75 63,966 10 83.20 32 
Ia, 1,395 78.50 109,508 57 80.20 4,571 
Mo, 906 66.50 60,239 267 80.10 21,387 
Kan, 1,005 63.70 64,019 116 78.00 9,048 
Neb, 826 67.65 55,879 56 75.10 4.206 
N D, 524 71.25 37,35 7 73.00 bil 
8 D, 499 63.20 8 72.20 578 
Cal, 417 65.2 80 75.20 6,016 
Ore, 276 62.50 17,250 6 69.50 417 
Wash, 263 67.50 17,753 3 70.00 210 
Okla, 339 60.00 20,340 53 72.00 3,826 
Other, 3,295 50.00 164,750 1,278 278 67.00 85,62 
Total, 19,2 268 $67.40: 40 $1,298,587 3,326 $72.58 $241,404 


HEALTHY POSITION OF DAIRYING, 


Nearly all states show an increase in 
the number of milch cows. The percent- 
age of increase is larger with this class 
of animals than with any other except 
hogs. The demand for dairy products 
is more uniform, perhaps, than the de- 
mand for any other class of farm pro- 
duction and the result is that milch 
cows in their producing capacity keep 
up more nearly with the increase of 
population than is the case with any 
other class of farm animals. 

The generally satisfactory situation 
in the Uairy industry is reflected by this 
increase in numbers, but even here 
there is a decline in the average values, 
a part of the general swing of animal 
values. The falling off, of course, is 
most marked in those sections of the 
ccuntry which suffered from the severe 
drouth last summer and fall, and where 
a considerable number of animals were 
forced upon the market on account of 
lack of feed or water. 


THE SHOWING IN SWINE AND SHEEP, 


Hogs show a larger percentage of 
increase than is noted in the case of 
[To Page 160.] 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


CREAM SEPARATOR AWARDS 


ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION 
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‘After the most careful, complete and thorough investigation and consideration of every fact bearing on the subject ever under- 
taken by the award authorities of any exposition, the St. Louis Exposition conferred every highest honor possible upon the 


DE LAVAL CREAM SEPARATORS, 
THEIR INVENTORS, AND THE BUTTER EXHIBITS MADE FROM THEM 


The international examining jury of awards consisted of Major Henry E. Alvord, Chief of the Dairy Division, Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D. C.; Prof C. F. Doane, of the Maryland State Agricultural College; Monsieur Dupont, of France, and 
Mr. Neilson, of Argentine, S. A., the recommendations of this jury being confirmed and approved by the Superior Jury consisting 
of President Francis; Judge W. F. Boyle, representing the National Commission; Dr. Theodor Lewald, Imperial German Commis- 
sioner; F. J. V. Skiff, Director of Exhibits; Monsieur’ Gerrard, French Commissioner-General, and sixty other high international 
representatives. 

The De Laval Separator Company was granted the GRAND PRIZE (very highest award) for CENTRIFUGAL CREAM 
SEPARATORS, covering all sizes, for Farm and Factory use. 

In addition, in recognition of the original invention and the development of every important stage of advance in cream séparator 
construction, a second Grand Prize (very highest award) was granted to Dr. Gustaf de Laval, of Saveden, for the invention and later 
improvement of the first practical cream separator; a Gold Medal (next highest award) to Baron Clemens von Bechtolsheim, of Ger- 
many, for the invention of the “Alpha-Disc” system embodied in the modern De Laval machines, and another Gold Medal to John 
Joseph Berrigan, of America, for his invention of the “Split-Wing” distributing shaft, the latest and perfecting feature of the De 
Laval machines of today,—these three awards marking the essential steps of development of the Centrifugal Cream Separator. 


HIGHEST BUTTER AWARDS 


In the butter exhibits the Grand Prize (very highest award) was granted to J. C. Joslin, Winsted, Minn., on De Laval made 
butter, while the five Gold Medal awards were granted to L. S. Edwards, Lamont, Iowa; W. B. Johnson, Arlington, lowa; M. Son- 
dergaard, Hutchinson, Minn.; L. 8S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., and 8S. W. Laird, Walker, Iowa, each and everyone of them Le Laval 
users, 

Aside from these Exposition awards proper the National Buttermakers Association held its Annual Convention and International 
Butter Contest in the Agricultural Building, in October, in connection with the Exposition, the Championship Cup being awarded 
to H. C. Hansen, Smiths Mill, Minn.; the Gold Medal to L. S. Taylor, Glenville, Minn., and the Silver Medal to F. L. Odell, Green- 
field, Iowa. All of these as well as the winner of every State Silver Cup, being De Laval made exhibits, as were 473 out of a total 
of 493 butter entries in this great Contest. Every single entry scoring higher than 95 was De Laval made. 


FALSE COMPETITIVE CLAIMS 


The advertised representations of a certain separator concern that the butter exhibits of two women users of its machines won, 
the “World’s Championship” and the “Sweepstakes” at St. Louis are wholly and unqualifiedly false. ‘There were no such prizes or 
awards, and the only awards these exhibitors did receive were Silver and Bronze or third and fourth class medals, respectively. 

Equally false is the continually repeated claim of this concern of having made a “World’s Skimming Record” at the Buffalo Exposition, 
where its work was inferior in every way to that of the De Laval machines, the Gold Medal (highest award at Buffalo) for Cream 
Separators having been granted to the De Laval Company, while the concern in question received a medal only on its combined exhibit 
of dairy apparatus. Its course, along with other unscrupulous exhibitors, in afterward circulating a fake “duplication” of this medal, 
was doubtless one of the reasons which led the U. 8. Government to prescribe that any attempt to duplicate or pretend to duplicate 
a St. Louis medal would constitute counterfeiting and be punishable accordingly. 


HIGHEST AWARDS FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS 


While the Le Laval machines have invariably received the highest awards to Cream Separators at every International Exposition 
since their invention twenty-five years ago, it is noteworthy that their triumph at St. Louis was even more complete and sweeping than 
ever before. 
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THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR C0O., 


Randolph and Canal Sts., 1213 Filbert St., CENERAL OFFICES: 121 Youville Square, 75 and 77 York St., 
CHICACO. PHILADELPHIA. MONTREAL. TORONTO. 
9-11 Drumm St., 74 Cortlandt Street, 248 McDermot Avenue, 


SAN FRANCISCO. NEW YORK. WINNIPEG. 
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DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


SEND TO-DAY 


When you build or repair you want 
the roof that will give you the best service 
for the least money. That’s why we want to tell 
you more about 


PAROID ROOFING 


Contains No Tar. Slate Color. 
Economical in cost, easy to put on, durable and satisfactory. Each roll 
contains @ complete roofing kit, Don’t take an imitation. If your 
dealer hasn’t Paroid, send to us, At any rate 


Send To-Day for Free Sample and Book on 
“Building Economy.” 











SH 


Kant Welpele, tase 7, W, BIRD & SON Moratnoci Bide., chicago, 
Estabiiehed In 1817. _ 











BOUND TO SUIT 


This Split Hickory Special is a Made 
to Order Buggy, yet sold for only 


The Wizard Engine 


_Is our latest improved 2 to 3 h. p. 
engine—detachable water jacket— 
jump spark ignition system (samo as 

, OldsmobiJe}— perfect lubrication — 
no gaskets to burn out, 


Repairs Cost Practically Nothing 


The cheapest to buy and most 

ie economical to operste 
and keepinorder. suit- 
able for all kinds of 
work, Mas pumping 
jack outfit and direct 
connected pump. 

Get our pricesand 

Catalogue of 2 to 100 





Ww é 

Therefore it is bound tosuit the buyer. Split Hick- 

ory Vehicles are made by well paid, skilled union 

labor, in one of the largest and best equipped fact- 

orieg inthe country. Weemploy no girl labor in 

our factory nor do we have boys doing our painting 

and striping. Every Split Hickory buggy embodies 

the resulte of over twenty years successful carriage 

h. p. Olds Engines. manufacturing, insuring comfort, durability and cor- 

OLDSGASOLIN — —. a ere some of their 100 points of mack. 

f crewed rim wheels; quick shifting shaft couplers; 

E ENGINE, J mT long distance dust-proof axles ;oil tempered eprings; 

KS, : HEM finest quality imported all wool broad cloth upbol- 

, ‘ stering, cushion and back; spring cushion and soli 
61 Chestnut Street, spring back; top has genuine No. 1 enameled leather 
Lansing, Mich. —— wilh onary ajer procs, Faboee seet one 
- - cur ny, ne an reinforced, eels, gear;r, 

_New York Agents, and all woodwork carried 100 days in pure oll_and 

H. DEYO & CO., Binghamton, lead : 16 coats of paint, with highest grade of finishing 
varnish, 





To thoroughly acquaint you with our Split Hickory 


Vehicles, and our now and liberal plan of selling 
direct to_uscrs we want to send you our handsome 
1905 Catalogue, comprising 192 pages, fully 
illustrated. The catalogue shows our complete line 


We sell custom made oak-tanned leather harness direct to the 
individual at factory gins. And we warrantit to be the best 
made forthemoney. Only the 
ing cheap or trashy. 
Dack. Jilustrated catalogue Gand pricelist free on request. 
THE KING HARNESS CO,, 


of Vehicles and Harness. 
Send usa postal card request. Address 
The oute OARRIAGE Mf’g. Co., (H.C. Puntrs, Pros.) 


finest selected stock used. Noth- 
tion 4, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Guaranteed to give satisfaction or money 








} Other, 


| Total, 51,461 











9 Lake St. , Owego, Tioga Co., N.Y, 





WwW IRE-$1.40 Per ‘100 Lbs. 


GHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO., West 35th & Iron Sts.,Chicazo 


HUMANE 4np 
PRACTICAL 


HORSE 


wire, put up 100 
Ibs. to a bale, lengths running up to 
250ft. No. 14 guage, per 100 lbs. 81.40. 
Write for prices on other gauges. 
Fence staples, per 100 Ibs., @2.00. Wire 
nails, mixedin a keg, per 1001bs. 81.60. 
Barbed wire, per 100 lbs., @2.35. Poultry 
netting, steel fence,etc., atlow prices. 
Ask for Catalogue No. FE, 25 
on merchandise of all kinds trom 
Sheriffs’ and Receivers’ sales. 





WHALEBON 


A 20th CENTURY INVENTION 


Cures and prevents sore shoulders. Adjusts to fit. No hames, no 
straps. Zino coated to prevent rust, zinc itself a curative agent. 
Hon. L. W. Watkins, member of Michigan State Board of Ac 
riculture says: “Used them two full seasons in the heaviest 
kind of work, corn and wheat harvesting, plowing with a double 
gang plow, larcest site manure spr rT, ote. They are smooth 
and firm, no twisting or corsage of hames.” Absolutely do away 
with cumbersome sweat pads. Agents wanted. Write for catalogue, 


Howell & Spaulding, 150 State St., Caro, Mich. 


BUCGY 
OFFER 


Our 1905 Model 


Sold under # positive 2 Year Guarantee 

on One Full Month’s Free Trial 

Buy Whalebone Buggies for 

woar and style. Highest qual- 

ity, lowest price. Elegantin 

design and best in America. 

Send for unparalled offer. 

REE Catalogue shows 

vehicles for every purpose. 

HALEBONE CARRIAGE AND HARNESS CO. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 168 W. Gth Street. 








ECONOMY SILO 








High Grade Moderate Price Quick Service 


The most novel, practical and perfect 
doorway of the 20th Century. Con- 
Hil tinuous hoops with hoop support, 


DESIGNS 

HALF TONES 
LINE CUTS 
ELECTROTYPES 


Uu 


Perfectly air tight. Built on scien- 
tific and mechanical principles, 
Fully warranted. Write for illustra- 
ted catalogue and information. 


HNN UN 








Natt 
PHELPS PUBLISHING COMPANY nT BL 


ECONOMY SILO and TANK CO., 
Springtield, Mass. et ; 


Frederick, Md. 











porte 
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interesting Live Stock Returns. 


[From Page 158.] 

any other class of animals, with the 
percentages marked by general uni- 
formity in the principal states of pro- 
duction. During the past year the 
season for farrowing was generally 
good, and the pig crop large and of 
more than normal vigor. 

The following’ statement shows the 
estimated number and value of hogs 
and sheep by states: 

DISTRIBUTION OF HOGS AND SHEEP, 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
o—Hogs—, ———Sheep—s 
Per Per Z 
No head 
$7.60 


Value 
$2,321 


No head Value 
766 $3. 

1,016 3.90 
30 4.10 
1,076 3.40 
1,600 2.05 
1°75 
2.56 
2.40 


gooog9 oe 
sé 


Seaeesarss 
SSASSSSRSLBees: 


+ Ht PON mOMWOnEt 


16,605 
3,097 
20,585 
1,066 
4,844 
2,980 
1,311 
666 
2,125 53 
36,689 21,165 


$5.45 $280,236 42,968 $2.77 $118,836 


The following statement shows the 
estimated number and value of milch 


fo POND FO ND G9 Go 69 G9 80 80 G9 09.99 


i) 


oro 


146 
51,854 


| cows and other cattle by states: 


DISTRIBUTION OF COWS AND OTHER CATTLE 
[Last three figures, 000’s, omitted.] 
--Milch cows—, -Other cattle 
Per Per 
No head Value 
999 $32.50 $32.468 652 $21.00 
1,697 31.50 53.456 1,030 20.50 
176 33.50 5,896 86 21.50 
1,119 


Value 
$13,692 
21,115 
1,849 
18,380 
87,560 


No head 


31.00 34,689 919 20.00 
21.40 21,330 8,339 10.50 
18.60 614 8.50 
23.00 14.90 
24.00 19.00 
24.65 18.50 
29.20 21.20 
28.80 7, 3 18.50 
27.75 8, 235 22.00 
22.20 
19. 
16.5 


30 
.764 1,647 " 
2,416 20.00 48,320 12,052 15.00 180,780 
Total, 19,613 $25.74 $524,205 51,479 $16.82 $865,903 
The number of sheep in the country 
is increased slightly, but the change is 
not sufficient!y heavy to be indicative 
of any special movement in either di- 
rection. There is no evidence of uni- 
formity in the state returns, they 
ranging from a little below to a little 
above last year. This class of animals 
show an increase in average value per 
head, and in this respect are an excep- 
tion to value returns this year. This 
exception is undoubtedly due to the 
fact that during the last year there 
has been a great increase in the de- 
mand for woo! with consequent up- 
turn here, while the demand for mut- 
ton continues to increase in larger ratio 
than the gain in population. As a re- 
sult of this latter condition, good sheer 
are selling now in the slaughter mar- 
kets at prices materially higher than 
the usual range and with every indica- 
tion of a permanent advance. 


Other, 


Siac ices 

Used for Years—Nothing like Ken 
dall’s Spavin Cure, writes Charles E. 
Skelding of Pipestone, Man, to B. J. 
Kendall company, Enosburg Falls, Vt, 
asking them to forward him Treatise 
on the Horse and His Diseases, 


“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 


Cool Curing Cheese. 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


Northwestern cheese makers are be- 
ginning to realize the advantage there 
is in handling cheese which has not 
been exposed during the process of 
curing to a temperature higher than 60 
degrees, Cheese factories that are able 
to offer strictly cool cured cheese are 
deriving so much benefit that it must 
be only a question of a short time until 
all factories are equipped with proper 
cool curing rooms. 

The experience gained at the Cana- 
dian government cool curing rooms has 
demonstrated that it is necessary to 
provide for some circulation of the air 
to carry off the moisture which escapes 
from the cheese. If there is too much 
moisture in the air the cheese will have 
soft skins and develop a tendency to 
mold badly. 

The necessary alterations and addi- 
tions to fix curing rooms involve 
putting in a cement concrete floor, 
some extra insulation, and the erection 
of an ice chamber. Mr J. A. Ruddick. 
chief of the dairy division, Ottawa, who 
has this work in hand, points out that 
many of the existing curing rooms are 
arge enough to allow of an ice chambcr 
being constructed in one end and still 
leave sufficient room for cheese. 

Where improvements are proposed 
for next season the work should be 
undertaken early, in order to have th» 
ice chamber ready for filling during the 
winter. Mr Ruddick has prepared plans 
showing his system of cooling for all 
classes of cheese factory and creamery 
buildings, and invites those who con- 
template improving old buildings or 
erecting new ones to communicate with 
him. 

This question 
cheese is one in 


of the cool curing of 
which the patrons of 
cheese factories should take the keen- 
est interest, because they will gain 
more through its adoption than anv 
other seciion of the trade. They should 
be willing to bear a share, at least, of 
the expense of refitting the factory. 
Some of the factories with cool cured 
cheese have, during the present season, 
been getting one-fourth of a cent above 
the highest price paid for the ordinary 
cured article. In addition to the in- 
creased price there is a saving in 
shrinkage of about 1%%. 
ie 


Dairy Test Answers to questions 
about the great 120-day performance 
at St Louis, F. R. S., no address: The 
largest amount of butter fat produced 
by any one cow during the test was 
280.2 pounds, by the Jersey Loretta D, 
herd book No 141708, owned by estate 
of W. S. Ladd of Portland, Ore. This 
same cow showed the highest official 
profit in the butter test, $50.52, also 
highest official profit in the milk test, 
$67.75. C. E. Kellogg, Wis, says his 
two Jersey cows’ milk never tested 
below 4.8% fat in summer, and for 
November averaged 6.15%, their 852 
pounds milk for the month yielding 
at the Coloma creamery 52.4 pounds 
butter fat. This compares favorably 
with the crack Jersey herd at St Louis, 
in which the cow whose milk had 
lowest fat content averaged 3.85% fat, 
best cow in this respect 5.08%. 

Inversion of the Uterus—W. H., 
New York, wants to know if there is 
any harness or anything that is used 
to prevent the womb from protruding 
through the vagina. Take a piece of 
leather about 8 inches long and 
5 or 6 inches wide, cut a hole in 
each corner, tie four pieces of rope 
long enough to reach the neck, then put 
a strap around the neck, cross _the 
ropes on the back and tie them to the 
strap on the neck. Take the other two 
ropes and pass them down between 
the hind legs and through between 
the fore legs and tie to the strap on 
the neck. Tie the ropes tight enough 
so that they will keep the leather 
tight against the vulva. Keep the cow 
standing or lying with her hind parts 
a little higher than her fore ones. Keep 
the truss on for a week. 




















Cabbage Situation Not Satisfactory. 


In the matter of prices, cabbage and 
potato growers can sympathize with 
each other this season. Around the 
holidays there was some betterment in 
the cabbage market, but this merely 
served to enlarge offerings at consum- 
ing centers and the gains were lost. 
Throughout the Empire state White 
Danish is selling at $6 to $7 per ton 
fo b, veritabie harvest time quota- 
tions, and this in the dead of winter. 
These may be compared with $30 to 
$35 at interior sections of the state this 
time last year. 

It must be borne in mind, however, 
that prices the winter of 1903-4 were 





phenomenally high. To this fact is 
largely due the present state of the 
market; for last winter’s dazzling 


record resulted in an exceedingly gen- 
erous planting the ensuing spring. Gen- 
eral reports now indicate ample sup- 
plies of cabbage in store, both in New 
York state and the west. New cabbage 
has started to move from the south- 
west and this is of course a factor to 
be reckoned with. The following table 
shows prices paid for Danish seed cab- 
bage at Chicago in months and years 
specified; quotations for ton lots: 


CABBAGE PRICES FOR VARIOUS YEARS, 


Jan Feb March April 

1905 .....$9@10 $8.50@ 9 _— _ 
1904 .....35@38 50@55 $55@60 $50@60 
SEOe sss0% 10@12 6@ 9 7@ 9 5@ 8 
S008 i scse 10@14 14@16 17@20 12@16 
BOUR <esee 8@14 16@18 19@20 20@22 
1900 .....25@26 229@25 28@30 45@50 
1899 ..... 16@18 28@30 35@40 55@60 
Aside from the possibility of receipts 
letting up, about the only hopeful view 
of the situation rests with prices 
being low enough to cause the public 


te use cabbage freely during the next 
two or three months. So far specula- 
tors have reaped little profit on stored 
cabbage this season, which is causing 
those farmers who sold early in the 
fall to congratulate themselves. Last 
year this feature was reversed. 

A correspondent in Onondaga county, 
N Y,. says many farmers are still hold- 
ing back a large part of their cabbage 
output in the hope of the market right- 
ing itself. In Genesee county fair 
quantities of cabbage are in regular 
storehouses and pits. Some districts 
have utilized old malt houses for 
handling the vegetable. It is claimed 
there stock is keeping well. Domestic 
about cleaned up and _ red cabbage 
searee. Reports from Monroe county 
say those who stored in cellars are hav- 
ine their stock come out in good shape 
but sonmre cabbage put into pits has 
rotted badly. Danish ts offered at $6 
per ton. At New York, White Danish 
seed cabbage is quoted at $10 to $13 per 
ton, red $25 to $30 and domestic $6 to $9. 





The Fruit Transportation Problem. 


*LOUIS ERR, TENNESSEE. 





There are years when there are large 
peach crops, and a carload of peaches 
will not sell for as much as a carload 
of apples. When these conditions exist, 
as they often do, since peach trees have 
been planted all over the country in 
such enormous quantities, why should 


the freight on a car of peaches. be 
double that of a car of apples? The 
railroad people will tell you because 


they are more perishable and have to 
be carried faster. They forget that the 


grower has to pay an extra charge 
for icing, and lose sight of the fact 


of apples 
carload of 


that ordinarily a carload 
travels about as fast as a 
peaches, 

It takes from six to seven days to 
get a car of peaches from Missouri to 





*From paper read before the January 
meeting of the national league of com- 
mission merchants, at New Orleans. 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 

For the Land's Sake—use Bowker's 

They enrich the earth, 


fertilizers. 





COMMERCIAL 


New York or Boston, and from seven 
to eight days to get a car of apples 
there, so where is the difference in time 
that warrants the difference in the 
charges? Whenever growers and ship- 
pers can’t transport peaches to markets 
that will consume them without losing 
money by the operation, they will soon 
quit the business, and one of the geese 
that lays golden eggs will be killed. 
“Let the railroad companies understand 
this fully, and they will not let the 
goose die. What I have said of peaches 
applies in a large measure to straw- 
berries also. 

As we have arrived at a period when 
fruits and vegetables are shipped al- 
most entirely by the carload, the un- 
reasonableness of the express compa- 
nies is no longer as oppressive to the 
producer as it used to be in former 
years, so that to a certain extent we 
can tell them “the time has come for 
the wicked to cease from troubling, and 
for the weary to be at rest.” 

But as we still need the express com- 
panies in the transportation of chick- 
ens and eggs, and many of our small 
fruits and vegetables, it is well to let 
them feel the power of co-operation on 
the part of the producers and the com- 
mission merchants. 

While as I have said before, the 
steamboats and the railroads, as a rule, 
are not unfriendly to the interest of 
the producers, they will be more cone 
siderate in dealing with them, when 
they know of the power they possess, 
by reason of organized co-operation. Of 
recent years you hear much said about 
the overproduction of fruit, and the 
consequent low prices and demoralized 
markets. It is my opinion that the 
fruit growers suffer more from under- 
consumption than overproduction. 
There are more people in the United 
States who do not get enough fruit 
than there are of those who get too 
much, 

All that is required is reasonable 
transportation and proper distribution, 
and then there will be sufficient de- 
mand for the consumption of all the 
fruit that is raised at paying prices. 
If this can be accomplished, by reason 
of co-operation on the part of the pro- 
ducers and the commission merchants, 
all danger of overproduction will van- 
ish and the business of both will show 
profits instead of losses. 

wsosasiigecinictelliemeeesiaen 

Early Tomatoes—Almost 
who has kept a kitchen garden knows 
all about the cultivation of the tomato. 
But, for the benefit of the young, I will 
give a few hints which, if followed, will 
bring success. When the plants are 
about 1 foot high, drive a stout stake 
near each. Break off all the shoots 
except the main one, and tie this firm- 
ly to the stake but not so tightly as to 
injure the plant. As the plant grows, 
continue to tie it to the stake. If any 
shoots form near the ground break 
them off. A good way to set the plants 
is 2 feet apart in the rows and 4 feet 
between the rows. After they get 
about 2 feet high, take a ball of binding 
twine and tie up the whole row, wrap- 
ping the twine around the larger limbs 
to hoki them up. By keeping the plants 
tied up, so the sun can shine all around 
them, the tomatoes will ripen very 
much earlier and be much more perfect. 
[Mrs E. C. Strayer, Stark County, O. 


everyone 





A Crop Rightly Sold—The estimate 
of American Agriculturist on the crop 
of potatoes, printed November 19, 1904, 
caused me to sell at 45 cents per bushel, 
Now the price has dropped to 33 cents, 
I cannot but value your paper very 
highly.—[George B. Shepperd, Wayne 
County, N Y. 


I have advertised with you some this 
season and am well pleased with it. My 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change department of American Agri- 
culturist has brought me many letters 
and several sales for jacks, jennies and 
mules.—[A. Krekler, West Elkton, O. 
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The Harvest Will Be What 
Your Machinery Makes It 


A rich harvest cannot be reaped with inferior machinery. 


The man that 


gives the most thought and care and labor to the cultivation of his crops, 
naturally uses the greatest care and judgment in the selection of the harvest- 
ing machinery that will enable him to get the largest returns for the time 


and money expended in cultivation. 


The Walter A. Wood 
Machinery 


is the choice of the most successful farmers of the country. 
for 1905 are nearer perfection than any other on the market. 


Our machines 
It will hel 


you to have our catalogue, describing Binders, Reapers, Mowers, Hay T 


ders, Rakes, etc. 


to call on him and see our ‘ New Century Binder, 


perfect of all Self-binders. 


Write for the handsome 32-page book and we will refer 
you to the nearest dealer handling the Walter A. Wood line. 


You will want 
the simplest and most 


- 


Repairs furnished for Walter A. Wood machines of any date, no matter how ancient. 


Stocks carried at all central points. 


WALTER A. WOOD Mowing and Reaping Machine Co., Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 


600,000 


planters scattered the world over 
are willing to say under oath that 
Salzer's lb arliest Vegetables are 


from six tot aot days earlier than the cartons of their kind 
produced from other seedsmen’s seeds. 


Why! Lecause for 


more than one-third of a century Salzer’s Seeds have 


bred up to earliness. 


1 big pkg. Fae Bind Belk Pea 
rd 
Balzer’s Earliest satenee 10¢ 
Earliest Cucum 106 
Earliest Beans 
4th ofJuly Sweet Corn 10¢ 
Six days earlier than Peep O'Day) 
Six Weeks Verbena 


For };: : 
35c)'. : 


10¢ 
Radish 106 


Total T5e 


Above seven packazes of earliest vecetable and flower novelties posi- 


tively have no equal on earth for earliness. 


If you wish the earliest, 


finest vegetables for your home garden or for the market, Salzer’s seeds 


will produce them every time, 


We mai! you above seven big packages, 


together with our TOR plant and seed coer for 35c Stamps. 


R 16c. pe 
We mail to you our AY catalogue w 
lettuce, as radishes and turni, 


OsTP 
urate we of cabbage, celery, 
Tow 9000 luscious A. | bles 


1000 paren on of bcectifal dower 


“JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wise 


TREE 


member we 
om free. 


$6 PER 100, FREIGHT PAID. 


1 Fumi 
BEAT al 
RELIANCE 





Apple, Pear, Plum, Che’ erry, Peach, and 
Ryn oy Poplars, healthy , true to hame 
1 kinds of trees and p ants CHEAP. 
= ritaitle Nurseries in Quality and Price. 
NURSERY, Box A, Geneva, N.Y. 








FRUIT TREES 


Hardy, 
witnessed 


PLANTERS 


carefully eo True to name, 
by many 


who 2 SS Mhem “ine Shak 


trees are reliable trees.” How so? 


eae he sends you what von a bay i Catatagne free, together with treatise on Peach culture, 
7. . S. WILEY & SON, Box 20, Cayuga, N. Y, 


Cayuga Nurseries, Est: Estab. 











DIBBLE'S SEED POTATOES 


All the new anc 


ucts of over 1000 acres annually. 
per bbl., with special peices on quantities. 
EDWARD F. 


Our new catalog now ready. 
DIBBLE, 


Are the best obtainable an where at any 

Grown in the cold north largely on virgin rion 

they are full of vigor and vita. We are head- 
uarters for Seed Potatoes. ak and sell 
standard varieties, 35 in ¥y at 2.00 to 

Ask "for ie tos mad? 

Seedgrower, Honeoye Fall Ce 











FIRST PREMIUM AWARDED 107 GRIMM SUGAR UTENSILS 


Jan. ll, 


Grimm system. 
Save 
anteed. 





1905, by Vermont Maple Sugarmakers’ 
Champion Ev vaporators were 
he Grimm Spout 

Circular “J” tells it 
your trees and increase your income. 
Factories at Rutland; Vt., Montreal, Canada, and Hudson, Ohio. 


Address GC, H. CRIMM. Rutland vt 


Association. Users of 
also awarded the first premium on maple 
produces more and better sap. Learn the 
all. It and sample Spout free. 
One-fourth more sap guar- 








~ HOW TO RID YOUR ORCHARD OF 


SAN JOSE SCALE 
22e-Fod 


CONCENTRATED LIME-SULPHUR WASH. 


DILUTE 1 gallon Con-Sol with forty 
gallons of water. No cooking. 


SEE IRON CLAD GUARANTEE. 


American Horticultural Distributing Co., | ¥ 
MARTINSBURG. W. VA. 





TREES until 
you see our 


DON’T BUY 


1905 Catalog of 62 pages, describing in detail 


628 varieties of Fruits, Ornamentals and 

Roses. It’s FREE. Write to-day to 
QUAKER HILL NURSERY, 

R. F. D. No. 9. Newark, New York. 











| Mustard Killed 


The proof is positive that 
mustard can be killed in 
a crop of growing grain 
without any injury to 
the grain. See 


The Spramotor 
does the work and the 
improvement in the crop 
will more than repay the almost trifling expense 
Write for booklet “‘D". Full particulars free. 


SPRAMOTOR CO., Buffalo, N.Y., London, Canada. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


SAVE TREES BEFORE DISEASED 


Be spray ng. and thus add to your profits. Use The 






Se 


erfecti -— Sprayer for all insects and fungi, 
Sprays everything. Saves 

ined hand and horse 
Thomas Pe 


renin fai iG 


its cost one season, 
wer. Catalogue F: 
5, High 


Proto “Cher | yg 


fatoa Sioacdaite 

























Endless 


Great Western Apron 
Manure Spreader 














SPR D $i all kinds of manure, straw stack bottoms and commercial fertilizer ame 

wr of their condition, Spreads as much in a day es 15 mencan by hand. Spreads the 

— a. nnmondy the same amount of manure go three times as far and 

fine andimmediately availa To for plant food. 

iON. BUNGHABLE RAKE forms a hopper, holds all hard chunks in contact 
with beater until thoroughly pulverized. 

PRON in is one .gontiooms apron, (not a % apron) therefore toms ready to 

load. ree ot have to drive a certain distance to pull it back 

load or wind it back by hand; itis a great advantage in making long hauls. 

THERE E i 5 NO GEARING about Sur Endless fk sy to break and cause trouble, 

it is always up out of the way of obstructions as it 

ds evenly from start to finish and cleans out aay clean. 

HOOD A AND END GA ATE keeps manure away from beater while loading; pre- 

ae choking of! — and throwing out a bunch 


d when — . hase ing lever andcan be 
rigi i to ae ‘thick oF Deorase graduating regulated 


0 25 loads per 
LIGHT 
Beater is 




















‘hia. 3 St 
Shonuse the toad is ni a _ balanced on front and rear axles, 
The team is as near the bad t - work, Front 
beater shaft runs in ball and sock 
hy in diameter, -_ cores over when loading. Machine turnsin its own length, 
Siar CITY There are onl vg bene levers on our machine. One which raises the hood, 
a, it and ws the machine in gear atthe same time. It can then 
hrown and out of ad without lowering the hood. One lever which changes 
read thick or thin, making it so simple that a boy who can drive a team can handleit, 
stan AND D DURABILITY is one ve the most important points to be 
Y considered in . ee r a. oe 
rong, d rong spoke and rim, heavy steel trong, we! 

box vith heay a il, “Ook t tongue, —y doubletrees, malleable castings, gears and 
on. vanized ue heed. Every partis made extra one, ,regardiessofcost. Itis 

made pot ed man who wants the best; made in four sizes, 30, 50, 70 and 100 bushel capacity. 
JARA TEE Should any ‘pars break, wear out or get out of order wit nin one year we 
segmese free of charge. Send for free catalogue, showing latest improve- 

ments, how to apply manure to secure best results, 

SMITH MANURE SPREADER CO. 

i5 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pulverizing Harrow 


'Glod Crusher and Leveler. 
SENT ON TRIAL. 


To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
The best pulverizer—cheapest 
Riding Harrow on earth. The 
Acme crushes, cuts, pul- 
_verizes, turns and levels 
all soils for all purposes. 
Made entirely of cast 
m. steel and wrought iron 
'3—indestructible, 
Catalog and booklet. 
, ‘ : pam “Anideal Harrow” by 
HenryStewart sent freee 
1 deliver a 0. b. at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Seness City, Minneapolis, San Prancisco, Portland, ete, 


DUANE H. NASH, Sole* Manufacturer, Millington, New Jersey. 
BRANCH HOUSES: 110 W. Washington St., CHICACO. 240-244 7th Avo. S., MINNEAPOLIS. 1316 W. Sth St., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 216 10th St, LOUISVILLE, KY. Cor. Wator and W. Gey Stc., COLUMBUS, OWIG, 
chante PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. ’ . 


300 000 A ppies. 
75 000 C errice, 
100 000 Std. Pears, 
rd 000 Dwarf Pears, 


000 Plums. 



















































A Free Book About 


Incubators 


For your own sake don’t buy an incubator 
until you read our book. ft is written by 
the man who knows most about incubating 
—a man who devoted 23 years to the = 
lem. It tells vital factsthat you must 
to buy wisely—facts you would not think of 
It tells of Racine Incubators and Brooders, 

of course, but whether you buy_ours or 
another, the facts areimportant. The man 
who writes the book made the Racine Incu- 
ator. When you learn what he knows byes 
- will want his machine, we think, The book 
is free—write today for it. Remember, We 
Pay the Freight. Address 
Racine Hatcher-Co., Box gg , Racine, Wis, 
Warehouses: Buffalo, Kansas City, St. Paul. 


* 50 000 Quinces, hoy 000 Blackberry, 
100 000 Currants, 150 000 Raspberry, 
8 acres Straw berries, 





100 000 pea cy pt A 
One half Million Grapes. 

Shade Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Ornamentals. The De- 
artment of Agriculture of New York will tell you 
n Jose Seale has never been found in this part of 
the State. Send to-day for our FREE Catalog quoting 

Wholesale prices to planters. Free to everybody. 
Sheerin's Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, IN. Y. 
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THE NAME TEL TRUE STORY 





Grain Drills 


At Home In any Field—Plant for Profit 


Before you 
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mw. 


(Sel 


‘gee 


EASY and S SURE | PROFITS 
lowa ROUND “tncubator, 


~ to operate, Cheapest in 
fucl. Perfect heat regulation. 
Largest per eent hatches. Healthier 
» chicks. Thousands testify to the 
hatching qualities of these machines, 
“Ne Cold Gorners’’ Descriptive catalog FREE for asking. 


JOWA INCUBATOR CO., 203E. Locust St., Des Molnes, fa. 


a Grain Drill send for 



















may 
SAVING YOU MANY DOLLARS 
ful Almanac and Household En- 
ever published, Send to-day. You need this Book. 


our Free ooklet, “Stebbins on the 
Disc Drill.” It be the of 
Cut ont this ad. and mail it to us, 
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HANDLING FORAGE CROPS 


Farmers’ Experiences with Bacteria. 





A recent article in American Agricul- 
turist dwelt upon the wonderful effect 
exerted upon farming by the use of 
bacteria. The article was illustrated, 
thus portraying the greater develop- 
ment of crops grown on bacteria inocu- 
lated soil. Here are given results, ac- 
complished by practical and successful 
farmers in different sections of the 
country: 

Many farmers around here 
tried growing Canada field peas, but 
generally with but little success. Sus- 
pecting the cause of their failure, we 
concluded to do a little experimental 
work, trying the effect of inoculation 
with bacteria. A bushel of common 
field peas was secured from a Michi- 
gan grower. The bacteria was pre- 
pared according to instructions sent 
with it from Washington. Half the 
seed was treated and the other half 
was sown untreated. The bacteria 
solution which remained over was used 
upon a bushel of dry sifted soil. This 
soil was sown upon a plot in a corner 
of the field. The peas were all sown 
with oats. There were no tubercles on 
the roots of the untreated plants. 
Where the inoculated seed was used, 
the effect was marvelous. The soil 
inoculated plot grew rank, healthy 
vines of dark green color. They were 
full of pods and blossoms and later full 
of ripe peas, while the others were 
small, yellowish and sickly, producing 
very little matured seed. The seeding 
was on soil of average fertility with 
one bushel of peas and two bushels of 


have 


oats per acre. The season was ex- 
tremely wet. Soil from this inoculated 
plot will be used to inoculate more 


soil this spring. We hope henceforth to 
be able to grow peas and oats with 
success.—[J. T. Campbell, Crawford 
County, Pa. 

The only experience I have had with 
nitro-bacteria inoculation was the past 


season. I had a four-acre field planted 
to potatoes in 1902. The following 
spring, I sowed it to oats and seeded 


it with clover, but the clover did not 
come, A year later I sowed it 
to oats and seeded it to clover again, 
but failed to get a catch a second time. 
T then sent to the United States de- 
partment of agriculture for nitro-bac- 
red clover and used 
it according to directions. The land is 
very light and sandy. I sowed the 
seed August 25, 1904. It came up fine 
and I never saw a better stand. I think 
every seed must have germinated. I 
think it is a wonderful discovery.— 
[Joseph Yerden, Bayfield County, Wis. 
SUCCESS WITH ALFALFA 

The following interesting experience 
with alfalfa is from W. Barlow Dunlap 
of Montgomery County, N Y. He says: 
For several years I tried to raise al- 
falfa on well-drained, deep, rich, black 
loam. ‘The land was plowed each year 
in the fall as deep as it could be with 
an ordinary plow and then thoroughly 
worked in the following spring with a 
cutaway, and then a spring tooth har- 
row until it was as mellow as an ash 
heap. We always drilled in one bushel 
of oats or barley per acre, then sowed 
25 pounds alfalfa seed and covered 
with a weeder. The alfalfa always 
started and grew well so that we cut 
it twice by August 25. After the second 
cutting it usually started growing, in a 
short time turned yellow and before 
fall nearly every plant would be dead. 
I examined the roots of the alfalfa 
and a few straggling plants that re- 
mained for tubercles, but never suc- 
ceeded in finding any. 

In the fall of 1903 I plowed the same 
piece as deep as I eould with an ordi- 
nary plow. We worked the land in the 
same manner as we had in former 
years, then drilled in one bushel of 
barley and sowed broadcast 25 pounds 
alfalfa seed to the acre. Before sow- 
ing the alfalfa we treated 90 pounds 
of the seed with two packages of the 
alfalfa bacteria culture furnished by the 


teria suitable for 





department of agriculture. The see] 
was treated November 26, was spre: } 
out on the floor until it dried and wa : 
sown on November 27. Late in May w 
cut the piece to get rid of the weed: 
and mustard. This cutting was fed t» 
the cows. 

Both the alfalfa and barley com 
menced to grow immediately and w: 
again cut it about July 10. This tim: 
we cured the barley and alfalfa fo 
hay and had four big loads from abou’ 
We cut it again August ?: 
fed to the cows. Th- 


3% acres. 
This cutting we 


alfalfa started after the last cutting 
and was a very dark green and when 
the frost came it averaged about |! 


The ground is and has bee 
and uniformly covered wit': 
I pulled up plants in dif 
ferent parts of the field and foun! 
tubercles on nearly every root. ‘Th: 
were small but quite numerous. 7 
roots were from 12 to 20 inches lonc. 


foot high. 
completely 
the alfalfa. 


oe 
Hen Manure and Plaster on Corn, 
PROI J. L. STONE, CORNELL UNIVERSIT* 


Is hen 





manure and plaster of an 
value to put on a hill after corn 
planted, and if so, in what proporti 
should it be mixed?—[Fred Evans, Ful- 
ton County, N Y. 

Hen manure is rich in quickly avai'- 
able plant food, especially nitroge 
Because it is so readily soluble an.i 
quickly available, care must be take 
in its use or the seed may be injure il 
in germination or the plants burned by 
contact. In making application of fe-- 
tilizers of any kind, the fertilizer should 
not be dropped either in the hill or on 
top of the hill in a compact mass, but 
should be scattered through the fingers 
in such a way that there will not be 
considerable quantity of it in any one 
place. 

A good-sized handful of hen manure 
and plaster may be scattered about « 
recently planted hills of corn and if 
shower occurs the more solubie 
will be washed into the soil, and there 
will be no danger of burning the tender 


puri 


shoot when it appears above ground. 
Should a considerable quantity fall di- 
rectly.over the hill, and no rain occur, 
the tender shoot might be injured as 
it comes up. If the application is made 
after the plants have already appeared 


above ground, the fertilizer should be 
applied around them instead of on the 
hill and worked into the soil by cultiva- 
tion as soon as convenient, Under these 
circumstances the effect should be sat- 
isfactory. 


Cowpeas for Hay and Soiling. 
DR E. B. VOORHEES, DIR N J EXPER STA. 

I was much interested in reading the 
article, entitled Raising cowpeas for 
profit, in a recent number of American 
Agriculturist, by Charles Van Ness. I[ 
would like to know how to plant cow- 
peas for hay. If sown broadcast about 
May 1, would they be ready to harvest 
in time to seed to clover in August? 
Would also like to know if it would be 
a good crop to plow under, previous to 
seeding to clover.—[R. D. Cole, Cumber- 
land County, N J. 

The New Jersey station has issued 
number of bujletins on the subject of 
soiling crops, in which cowpeas and 
soy beans are included, and methods of 
seeding, harvesting, etc, are fully de- 
scribed. Experiments there indicated 
show that where land is not too weedy, 
broadcast seeding at the rate of 1% to 
two bushels of seed per acre will be en- 
tirely satisfactory, and less expensive 
than where: seeded in drills and culti- 
vated. 

It has been shown that it does not 
pay to attempt to sow the cowpea be- 
fore the soil is warm, and hot weather 
liable to follow, hence the recommen- 
dations are that the seeding shall not 
be made until the latter part of May 
If seeded at that time, and the weather 
is warm, the crop should be ready to 
harvest by the middle of August, if 
the earlier varieties, say the Taylor or 
Early Black, are used, and thus in time 
to seed down with grass. 




















British Egg Laying Contest. 





results of the first three months 
annual laying competition, con- 
ducted by the Utility poultry club at 
Royston, Herts, England, are sum- 
marized below. Each pen consisted of 
four pullets hatched in 1904. 

The leading pens are White Wyandot, 


The 
in the 


175 eggs: White Leghorn, 173; White 
La Bresse, only one pen, 158; White 
Wyandot, 122; ditto, 119; ditto, 112; 
White Leghorns, 114; Buff Orpington, 


119; White Wyandot, 114; White Leg- 
horn, 108; Black Leghorn, 106; White 
Orpington, 106. No other pens produced 
more than 93. The range in production 
was 46 to 175 by the 13 pens White 
Wyandots; 108, 114 and 173 by three 
pens White Leghorn; 22 to 119 by eight 
rens Buff Orpingtons; 106, one pen 
Black Leghorns; 106, one pen White 
Orpingtons; 93, one pen Speckled Sus- 
sex; 78 and 85, two pens Silver Faver- 
olles; 84, one pen Black Langshans; 82, 
one pen Black Orpingtons; 19 to 86, by 
four pens Golden Wyandots. Includ- 


ing the pen of La Bresse, there are 
36 pens reported upon above. 





An Incubator for the Farmer. 


COLON C. LILLIE, MICHIGAN. 
A subscriber, E. W. F., of Quincy, 
Mich, writes to know which is best, a 


hot air or hot water incubator, also 
if I think an incubator is practicable 
for a farmer. I know nothing from ex- 
perience about hot water machines, 
never having used them, but my hot 


air machine is a success. I have used 
it now four years and am well pleased 
with it. It requires very little atten- 
tion and holds the temperature uni- 
formly, after one learns just about how 
high the lamp should be turned. Of 
course, a sudden decided change in the 
weather necessitates a little more heat, 
but this would be true with any ma- 
chine. The practicability of an incu- 
bator on the farm will depend largely 
upon the number of chickens to be rais- 
ed each year. 

One has his hands 
ting hens when the chickens are 
hatched. While a hen has a strong in- 
stinct, she does not know very much. 
Many chickens are traimnpled under foot 
and killed before she gets over the ex- 
citement of hatching. Again, little 
chicks should be fed a special food; but 


full with sit- 


THE POULTRY YARD 


the hen will gobble down all this spe- 
cial food until she herself is satisfied. 

When chickens are hatched in an in- 
cubator, they are at once transferred 
to a brooder, warmed to the proper de- 
gree of temperature. ‘The feed intend- 
ed for them is not wasted upon their 
foster mothers. Besides, the chicks are 
free from lice, which in many instances 
kill the little birds during the first few 
days after hatching under hens. Arti- 
ficial incubation relieves the extensive 
poultryman from a great deal of care 
and insures him against considerable 
loss from the old way of hatching. 


Winter Care of Ducks. 


A. L, BICKFORD, PENOBSCOT COUNTY, 





ME, 





No farm bred bird will show the ef- 
fects of proper care or neglect so 
quickly as the duck. It should al- 
ways be kept comfortable during the 
winter. While its body is protected 
by a warm mat of down and feathers, 
through which cold scarcely penetrates, 
the feet are exposed. If continually 
wet and cold, even if never frozen, the 
general health of the birds will de- 
cline to such an extent that when they 
are called upon to furnish material for 
strongly fertilized eggs they are in- 
capable of doing so. As a result the 
ducklings which hatch will be weak 
and inferior birds. Even when fed 
properly, the effects of cold and wet 
are readily noticed. A novice can de- 
tect these. 

The house in which ducks’ winter 
should be clapboarded and shingled and 
provided with outside windows. While 
ventilation is an _ essential feature, 
cracks or knotholes must be plugged 
to prevent drafts. The floor should be 
covered to a depth of about 2 inches 
with sawdust and renewed as often as 
is necessary to keep clean. 

It is also a good plan to have the 
house banked well. Except en stormy 
and very windy days, we think it bet- 
ter to feed outside the house, as ducks 
always take pleasure in throwing their 
food and water as far as they can. If 
fed in the house they make their quar- 
ters filthy very much more quickly. We 
spread a liberal supply of chaff or straw 
over a small area on the south side of 
the house and place the feed and water 
dish on this. After the birds have eat- 
en we let them back into the house. 

The best way to water inside is to 





DARK BRAHMA PULLET SCORING 95 POINTS 


The Brahmas have an especial attraction for fanciers who wish to ke: p 


small flocks. 


They stand confinement the best of all breeds, and do about 
as well in small yards as when they have 


free range. The Dark ,Brahmas 


are among the handsomest of all fowls, the feathers showing a combination of 
black and gray with silvery white pencilings in the hackle and on the backs 


of the males. 


This pullet shown here was bred and owned by C. A. Ballou 


of Worcester county, Mass, and took first prize at a Springfield show. 


have a drinking fountain hung upon 
the wall far enough above the floor to 
prevent their playing in it and slopping 
it out. Of course this cannot be en- 
tirely prevented but by using a font 
with a small opening, this, one of their 
chief faults, can be greatly modified. 
We feed three parts of wheat bran, 
quakeroats feed, one corn meal, 
beef scraps and all the green food 
such as clover, cabbage, 
etc. They get all 
clean twice a day. 
and grit are kept 


one 
5% 
they will eat, 
boiled vegetables, 
they will eat up 
Oyster shells, water 
by them constantly. 
During the early part of the winter 
not over four, preferably three ducks, 
are kept with a drake to insure fertile 
and strong eggs. After the birds com- 
mence to get out on the bare ground in 
the spring, five or six ducks are not too 
many. Even seven are sometimes not 
too many if the drake is strong and vig- 
orous. Young drakes have always giv- 
en us the best. satisfaction. Care 
should be taken not ¢o get the birds 
fat, as this impairs vitality and fertil- 
ity and they become lazy and broody. 


A Practical Nest. 























The nest, described below, is one 
designed by H. S. Boomgarden of Lyon 
pete county, Ia, and 
-_ ‘ & will appeal to all 

> | who wish to 
27] f E economize room 
5 = in their henhouse. 
b ®& Aisail2 by 12- 

inch partition; B 

HEN’S NEST. is a 12-inch board 

of any length, to 

suit the number of nests, and runs 
lengthwise of the henhouse. It serves 


as bottom of the nest and top of the 
tier below. C C, are the 6-inch side 
pieces; D is the 6 by 10-inch “traps,” 
pivoted at F by EF, which consists of 
two tin strips cut from common fruit 
cans. These strips are nailed into ends 
of D. 

To allow laying hens 
nest, drop D toward the alley; 
er the eggs from the alley, 
toward the poultry room. 

The nests are built in tiers, length- 
wise of the house, and serve to sepa- 
rate the poultry room from the alley. 
There may be any number of nests 
in a tier and any number of tiers. The 
cut shows an end view of a nest. The 
“trap” serves to separate the sitting 
hens from the layers by allowing clos- 
ing it toward the poultry room. The 
sitters may be allowed to use the alley 
for exercise and feeding. 


A Dollar Book Free—In last week’s 
issue, on Page 21, we called attention 
of our readers to a little book entitled 
“Proper Care in Feeding of Chickens, 
Ducks, Geese and Turkeys,” published 
by the Des Moines incubator company, 
Des Moines, Ia, which is sold for 10 
cents a copy. While this is the regular 
price for the book, we are pleased to 
state to our readers that this book can 
be had free, by simply writing the ad- 
vertiser and mentioning this paper. We 
want our readers to share in a good 
thing, and are quite sure that informa- 
tion contained in this little kook will be 
found of so much general interest that 


to enter the 
to gath- 
drop D 





they would willingly pay for the book 
rather than go without it. It is really 
a dollar book free—that is what it 


amounts to. The book is full of accu- 
rate, specific, practical information, so 
stated that you can make use of it ev- 
ery day. It tells all about starting 
right, what to feed, and what not to 
feed newly born fledglings. It is an es- 
pecially valuable book for beginners, 
while old poultry raisers will get many 
valuable suggestions from it. As soon 
as you have finished reading this no- 
tice, send for a copy at once, addressed 
as above. 





It works like magic, if you state in 
writing advertisers, “I saw your adv in 
the old reliable A A.” 
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is best for moulting fowls, also laying hens. It 
contains clover, meat, bone and linseed meal, thor- 
oughly mixed with corn, wheat and oats ground. 100 

mack, 1.75 F. O. B. cars, at Colchester; 500 Ib. lots, 
Ibs. +" 4 Oyster shells, 100 Ib. sacks, 50c; 

$2.00; F. O. B. cars, New Haven, : 
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Send 50c for book telling WHAT and HOW TO FEED ané 
full year's subscription to BEST ILL. Mo. Poultry Journah 
Poultry Keeper Publishing Co., Box 202, Quincy, DL. 














POULTRY CERTAINTY. 

For several years thousands of enthust- 
astic poultrymen the world over have said 
of the Standard Cyphers Incubator, 
can’t improve it.” 
bator Co. 


“You 
But the Cyphers Incu- 
believes in advancement, and for 
905 announces several important 
improvements, especially in the 
regulation. Its new improved 
Thermostat and regulating device 
is the highest type of scientific 
self-adjustment, combined with 
durability and practical working 
value. You can’t. make it go 
wrong. This, with other patent- 
ed, exclusive features enables the 
company to give the strongest tee 
ever placed on an incubator. At the same 
time, owing to improved facilities, the com- 
Pany is able to make a very radical reduc- 
tion in prices for 1905. A number of new 
mechines have been added to the com- 
pany’s line, including two new special incu- 
bators at $6.50 and $10.00. 

Send to-day for the new Cyphers cata- 
logue (228 pages, 8x11), describing not only 
the Standard Cyphers Incubators and Brood- 
ers, but more than 60 articles all manufac 
tured by the Cyphers Incubator Co, and 
guaran » every one a real help to big- 
ger poultry profits. The book contains more 
than 450 illustrations and special chapters 
by experts on profitable poultry keeping. 


Address nearest office and mention this 
paper. Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, 
N. Y., Boston, Mass., New York, N. Y., Chi- 


cago, liL, Kansas City, Mo., or San Francisco, Cal. 








ONE HATCH FREE. 


ROYAL incubators. } 


ree. Absolutely auto- 

aie back ttmot pertectly 
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Send for tres trial -_- en 
ultry an uw su 
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,dents impossi- 
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best, least care, 
Get the stand- 
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eupply catalog FREE. Poultry paper 2 year 10s, 
DES + rrr INCUBATOR Co. 

Dept.1 Des Moines Ia. 
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Selections for the ideal garden, for 
the $75 in prizes offered in this paper 
last week (our garden annual issue) 
must be mailed by February 14 at lat- 
est. That is next Tuesday, so do not 
fail to send in your layout for a garden, 
according to the suggestions governing 
the competition printed last week. 

Ee 

On earlier pages American Agricul- 
turist presents its annual showing of 
live stock on farm. It is well worth a 
careful study by every farmer, whether 
engaged directly in the live stock in- 
dustry or not. Indicated changes in 
supplies of farm animals, and the 
thought that the numbers in a general 
way are not keeping pace with the in- 
crease in population of the country, 
suggest reasons for a higher price 
level. The notable feature of the re- 
port is the smaller supply of beef cat- 
tle compared with a year ago. The 
question may well be asked whether 
the time is not at hand for more at- 
tention to raising and fattening beef 
cattle, not only in the corn belt, and 
west of the Missouri river, but also in 
the older central and middie states. 
The decrease in the number of cattle 
other than milch cows is large enough 
this year to suggest an important 
shrinkage in the future volume of meat 
production. ps 

There is no excuse for ignorance in 
these progressive days. In fact, infor- 
mation is the cheapest thing going. 
Not only is an amazing amount of sea- 
seasonable knowledge furnished Lo 
the subscriber at much below cost, in 
each issue of this and some other agri- 











cultural journals, but almost every 
reputable firm that appeals for the 


farmer's trade now issues a catalog 
er booklet of great practical value. 
In many cases these people also are 


EDITORIAL 


glad to answer questions upon any sub- 
ject in their line. Our readers should 
avail themselves to the utmost of these 
opportunities. Remember that only re- 
sponsible parties are permitted to ad- 
vertise in our columns, and that every 
advertisement is a personal invitation 
to you to investigate the merits of the 
goods advertised and order them or 
send for further particulars. Further- 
more, you will be protected in so doing, 





in accordance with our. guarantee 
printed at the top of this page, pro- 
vided you state, every single time that 
you write to advertisers, ‘I saw your 
adv in the old reliable American Agri- 
ceulturist.” 
heats —_ 
Use Your Power. 
The pressure of special interests at 


Washington is so fierce that all railroad 
and postal reforms are in danger of de- 
feat. If the opposition can prevent ac- 
tion upon these measures until congress 
adjourns March 4, it may postpone jus- 
tice for years. 

In the present crisis, therefore, Amer- 
ican Agriculturist gladly joins with an 


impressive array of individuals, offi- 
cials and journals in urging that the 
people rise up in their might. Demand 


action in congress, not postponement. 
The hour requires deeds, rather than 
words. 

The proclamation,. printed upon the 
third page of this issue, covers the 
case. Read and act—to-day, and again 


on February 22. 

The pressure of public opinion should 
be exerted upon senators even more 
than upon representatives at Washing- 
ton. It looks now as though the house 
would pass some measure for the regu- 
lation of railroad rates only to have 
the reform smothered in the senate. 
The people should guard against this 
by directing their protests, letters, ap- 
peals and demands mainly upon their 
senators at Washington. 

—_- -> - —_____ 
The enthusiasm expressed by 


farm- 
ers who have used the manure spreader 
is remarkable. And the longer their 
experience with that labor-saving 
machine, the greater is their satis- 
faction with it. In these days of 


scarcity of good help and high prices 
for labor, the manure spreader should 


be in as general use as the mowing 
machine, hay rake or other improved 
labor-saving apparatus. All the more 


true is this statement, now that-various 
types of spreaders are on the market, 


sc improved and at such reasonable 
prices, as to be quite indispensable. 
Grief articles from the actual expe- 


rience of practical farmers with these 
machines ‘will be a feature in American 
Agriculturist next week, that all will 
be interested in. 
sicitiiisninns sili ; 

The question of letting down the bars 
against Philippine tobacco has advanec- 
ed another step. The house ways and 
means committee last week heard the 
united protest of this country’s tobacco 
interests against the measure, fraught 
with so much danger to a great Amer- 
ican industry. It is claimed the reduc- 
tionists would have agreed to compro- 
mise on a 50% basis instead of the pres- 
ent schedule of cutting down the duty 
to 25% of the Dingley had not 
the beet sugar men proved unwilling to 
concede a point. 


"ates, 


Sn ees 

A unanimous opinion from the United 
States supreme court is so rare that it 
is reached only in the most exceptional 
cases; hence the great importance of 
the court’s verdict last week against 
the beef trust. It finds the Big Four 
guilty of conspiracy to force down 
prices to producers, and to shove up 
prices to consumers of cattle, sheep and 
hogs. It finds that the beef trust has 
been fattening upon illicit rebates and 
other forms of railroad discriminations 
in favor of the trust. The order of the 
lower court, which enjoined Armour, 
Swift and others associated with them 
from continuing to operate along the 
above lines, has been unanimously af- 


firmed by the highest court. The gov- 
ernment now threatens to bring crim- 
inal action against the Big Four in case 
they persist in violating the court’s de- 
cree. “The rich and the high must 
obey the law as well as the poor and 
lowly,’’ is the edict that has gone forth 


from the White House, so far as the 
federal statutes are concerned. It be- 
gins to look as though the anti-trust 


laws amounted to something after all. 
The private car lines, such as the Re- 
frigerator Dispatch, Produce Dispatch, 


the so-called Fruit Growers’ Dispatch, 
etc, which have been so largely oper- 
ated in the interest of the beef trusts, 


are in a fair way to come under federal 
control. The house of representatives 
seems to be theroughly aroused to fa- 
vorable action, but the United States 
senate may stand out against reform. 
Every person, from the lowest to the 
highest, should therefore write both the 
senators from his state demanding from 
ihem actionin behalf of railroad regula- 
tion, postal currency and parcels post. 
if the senate throttles these demands, 
it will do more to cause a re-alignment 
of the people under industrial and po- 
litical lines than any event since the re- 
bellion. 


ne aE 

No one appreciates more than the 
editors of this journal the value of a 
diversity of agriculture—that is, the 


raising of as many kinds of crops and 
of live stock practicable. ‘Too 
many farmers are disposed to follow 
beaten paths and never get away from 
old well-established practices. On the 
other hand, when a new crop comes 
along, some men to a large extent 
throw over the crops which have con- 
sistantly made them money and take 
up some new candidates for favor. The 
chances are that the new crop will be 
more or less unsatisfactory, at least un- 
til the grower becomes familiar with 
it. Even then it must be remembered 
that with ail new things the demand is 
apt to be more or less limited and an 
overstocking of the market is easily 
possible. On the whole, it would seem 
the part of wisdom to depend upon sta- 
ple crops—hay, corn, wheat, oats, po- 
tatoes, apples, hogs, horses, cattle, 
sheep, poultry—for the main part of 
the income and to try the others on a 
small seale until they have _ proved 
themselves worthy of a large place in 
the rotation. Sweet corn for canning 
is profitable some seasons, but even 
with a factory near by a paying price 
cannot always be reckoned on one year 
with another. It would be very unwise 
for any farmer to raise sweet corn to 
the exclusion of field corn, which can 
almost always be disposed of at a profit. 
Cantaloups for the market are all right 
as a rule but blight or a congested 
market is apt to neutralize profits. 
The same is true of sugar beets, pop- 
corn, broom corn, ginseng and a host 
of other crops more or less new to the 
average farmer. Try them cautiously. 


as is 


= 
Moonshine distilleries are not con- 
fined to the south. According to offi- 
cial figures the government last year 


confiscated for violation of internal rev- 
enue laws more distilled spirits in Cal- 
ifornia than in all of Georgia, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. But the Carolinas 
run against Uncle Sam’s agents with 
more distilled spirits thus caught than 
all of the other states named. 
acts Stated Sls 

Strawberry Plants should be set as 
early in the spring as possible, so they 
will get a good start. Place the rows 
of the new bed 3% feet apart and set 
plants 1% feet to 2 feet apart in the 
row. Plants can be set with a spade or 
dibble, care being taken to have the 
crown of the plant on a level with the 
surface of the earth. If the soil is in- 
clined to be dry, it is a good plan to 
wet the roots while setting and firm 
the soil well about them with the foot. 
In the fall the bed should be covered 
With straw, cornstalks or any coarse 
litter that is not filled with weed seeds. 
{J. L. Herbst. 


Reform Railroads NOW; 





[From Page 151.] 
general indorsement. Fraternally yours, 
Aaron Jones, Master National Grange. 

I gladly sign the proclamation. It is one 
of the finest ideas | have heard of for a 
long time. It will certainly create a sen- 
timent for better farm homes as well as 
better city homes.—[George S. Ladd, Mas- 
ter Massachusetts State Grange. 

I heartily indorse ang am only too glad 
to sign as an individual. [ am not war 
ranted to indorse in behalf of our organ- 
ization, although I feel confident that if 
the matter could be brought before them 
it would be unanimously indorsed, I feei 
confident that the real solution of the 
trade’s problem of to-day all lies in the 
question of freight rebates.—[Homer D. 
Call, Secretary Amalgamated Meat Cut- 
ters and Butcher Workmen. 

While in hearty sympathy with the re- 
forms set forth in prociamation, still du 
not care to sign us governor.—|Alex OU 
Brodie, Phoenix, Ariz. 

I cheerfully sign proclamation in my offici:! 





capacity.—[E. W. Westgate, Master Kansis 
State Grange. 

atninicciieaiaasinansiiaiamcicim 

How You Can Help. 
JUST WHAT EACH PERSON SHOULD po 1* 

THE PRESENT CRIsIs, 
Concentrate most of your work upon 
both the senators from your state, and 
upon Chairman Elkins, especially if the 
house passes the railroad-regulation bi.t 
by February 15 or 20, as now seems likel). 
Here is the list of senators trom, the 


States covered by American Apriculturist 


Mississippi—H. DeS. Money D, A. J. McLaurin D. 
Alabuma—J. ‘IT. Morgan, D, E. W. Pettus, D. 
‘hennessee-W. B. abate D, bk. W 

Kentucky—J. C. 8S. Blackburn D, J 
Ouo—J. LB. Foraker, Charlies Dick 
New York—T, C. Platt, C. M. Depew 
Pennsylvania—B,. Penrose, P. C, Knox 

West Virginia—s. B. Elkins, N. B, Scott, 
Georgia—A. O, Bacon D, A, 8S. Clay D 
Florida—s. R. Mallory D, J, P. Taliaferro D. 


Carmack D 
Bb. McCrecry D. 


Lati- 


South Carolina—B. R. Tillman D, A, C, 
mer D. 
North Carolina—F, M. Simmons D, L. 8S. Over- 
man DD. 
Virginia--J. W. Daniel D, T. S. Martin D. 
Maryland—L. E. McComas, A, P. Gorman D. 
Delaware—L. H. Ball, J. F. Allee, 
New Jersey—J. Kean, J. F. Dryden 


Address your senators at Washington, 
D C, prefaced by the title “‘Hon.”” Here 
are suggestions for what to say, only put 


your thoughts in your own words: 
VERY SHORT, 
Hon William PP, Hepburn, Chairman House Com- 
mittec on Interstate Commerce, Washing- 


ton, Cc. 
Dear Sir: People here anxiously desire you to 
insist upon government control of railway rate-, 
provide post check currency and parcels post. Pe 


sovally I also urge the same and trust congress 
will act before adjournment, 
fery respectfully yours, 


MORE LENGTHY, 


Hon Stephen B. Elkins, Chairman Senate Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce, Washington, D « 
Sir: 1 write to say that the people of this section 
are unanimous in the desire that both branches of 
congress act favorably before adjournment upon 
government control of railroad rates. We rega u 
special privileges in transportation as the motlix 
of trusts. It is an iniquity for which there is 

neither necessity nor excuse. 

An important part of this reform is 
parcels post as well as a local parcels servic 
We also greatly need the post check for safe 
remitting fractional sums or amounts of from $1 
to $5 by mail without expense or inconvenience, 

May we not have your powerful co-operation ard 
earnest endeavor m behalf of these reforms before 
congress adjourns? Very respectfully yours, 


universal 





FOR A LONGER LETTER, 


Hon Boies Penrose, Chairman Senate Committee on 
Postoffices, Washington, D C. 
Sir: I wish to voice the sentiments of the general 
public in this vicinity as well as myself, in urgin: 
upon your attention the following, which expresa 
the wishes of our people: 

(Here copy Paragraphs 1, 2, 3 and 4 from 
petition or proclamation, and then add:) 

I hope that you and your comniittee will insist 
upon prompt action by congress before it adjourns 
to accomplish the above purposes. 

Very respectfully yours, 

Copy or cut petition below, paste at 
top of a long sheet of paper, get all sig- 
natures possible and send to either of the 
senators from your state. 


the 


Write to your local papers about the 
matter. Get them to agitate it, to print 


petition, ete. Have resolutions passed at 
any and all gatherings, officially signe: 
by the secretary of meeting and instant- 
ly forwarded to Washington. Here is a 
suggested form for resolution: 


Whereas, the Patrons of Husbandry of ............ 
=, ee representing the 
agricultural and domestic interests of those sec- 
tions, and assembled this day of February 
eee , have unanimously adopted 
the following: 

Resolved, fhat we insist upon action by the 
Present congress to provide for reform in railroad 
rates, also post check currency and parcels post 
Especially do we appeal to the congressmen from 
this district, and to both the senators from this 
state, to secure such action before congress adjourns. 

For a more formal resolution, the language of 
the second letter, or of the third form above 
suggested, may be employed. 

Rush everything to Washington earliest 
—— moment, by February 23 at lat- 
es 





Problems in Marketing Maple Sugar. 





THE VERMONT SUGAR MAKERS’ MARKET 

Out of the unjust conditions attend-- 
ing the maple sugar industry grew the 
Vermont maple sugar makers’ market, 
which is located at Randolph, Vt. It 
was organized for the purpose of mar- 
keting more satisfactorily the produce 
of the maple forest as well as protect 
the good name of the Vermont industry, 
and at the same time, give the public 

n opportunity to obtain an absolutely 
product if desired. The market is 
formed by some of the 
including 


pure 
orporation 


strongest men in Vermont, 
ex-Gov Grout, Gov C. J. Bell, etc. 
The manager, Victor I. Spear, who for 
many years was the president of the 
association, explained the workings 
of the market to an editorial repre- 
senative of American Agriculturist 
recently. ‘“‘A special building is given 


over to the market in Randolph, and I 
do nothing else but manage the enter- 
In the busy season, 16 men are 


prise. 

employed in the plant. It is the aim 
of the market to handle the product 
of the members of the association. 
Hiowever, this rule cannot be strictly 


adhered to, as many have private mar- 
kets and frequently the supply is too 
short to meet the demands of the mar- 
ket’s customers. In such cases, it is 
necessary to go out and buy sugar and 
vrup wherever it can be found. 

“In the majority of cases, the sugar 
nd syrup are consigned to the market 

- individual producers. This is put up 
in suitable packages, marketed, and the 
total cost of selling and handling divid- 
ed pro rata among the producers and 
the balance returned. The whole 
scheme is much the same as a co-oper- 
ative creamery. 

SYRUP AND SUGAR CAREFULLY GRADED, 


“As soon as reaching us, the sugar 
nd syrup are graded. The latter is 
lways worked over, as we find in most 
ises it is far below the standard de- 
ed. Some syrup which comes in does 
tt weigh over eight pounds to the gal- 

. where it should weigh 11. Besides 

s, it has been handled rather poorly 
and contains more or less sediment, 
niter, ete, The market takes the trouble 
of working it over and making it a 
first-class product. Then it is canned, 
labeled, and sold to the various custome 
ers throughout the United States. 

“As a rule, the consignor receives 65 
to 75 cents a gallon for the syrup. He 
not required to furnish a package 
at this price. In most cases, the sugar 
and syrup are sent by freight to vari- 
ous customers, though more or less ex- 
press business is done. The manner of 
shipping depends entirely on the quan- 
tity. Bulks weighing less than50 pounds 
preferably go by express, whereas 
quantities over this amount are usu- 
ally sent by freight. The product goes 
to many of the leading hotels in our 
large cities, particularly in the west. 

“The market is supplying 15 to 20 of 
the best hotels in New York city. A 
product properly put up will hold its 
quality for years, and we never have 
any difficulty in satisfying our custom- 
Everything which leaves our 
market is labeled and no producer 
or any other company is allowed to 
use our label. 

“The market puts goods up in three 
different grades. The standard grade 
is marked AA, and is the one which 
the customers favor. However, special 
customers often demand an extra fine 
product and package, in which event, 
We supply them with a triple grade. 
The A grade is, of course, below the 
standard, and is intended to meet the 
demands of parties who would rather 
pay a lower price and still get a prod- 
uct which is pure, but may be off in 
quality. The prices of the three grades 
are approximately 90 cents for the A 
grade, $1.10 for AA grade and $1.25 for 
the triple, per gallon. 

WHERE GOODS ARE SOLD, 

“It costs the market no small sum of 

money to market the product, and meet 


lo 


is 


ers, 


SEASONABLE SUBJECTS 


the constant competition of outside 
trade. We have recently been trying 
anew scheme in handling the goods, 
which so far has proved very satisfac- 
tory. We have special representatives 
in different sections throughout’ the 
country, who do nothing else but solicit 
trade. Each one is assigned a certain 
territory and with advertising matter 
which we supply him, he builds up a 
substantial trade for our goods in his 
territory. He goes from house to house 
with the goods, taking orders and de- 
livering. Retail dealers in cities are 
also given an opportunity to handle our 
goods if they desire. 

“At present we have ten special rep- 
resentatives and we hope to have 100 
by early spring. While a large amount 
of syrup and sugar is sold in New Eng- 
land, our chief trade is in the west. 
Occasionally a carload of dark, strong 
sugar is sold to mixers for confectione 
ery and other purposes. We never send 
out goods which we are ashamed of.” 


<> 
—_- 


Jottings from the Farmers. 








Rye sown upon land in February, 
while the weather is freezing and thaw- 
ing, will grow a fair crop or make good 
grazing for sheep.—[E. B. W., Kenton 
County, Ky. 





Once is enough to make a mistake. 
Twice is twice too much. Every error 
has its value provided it is studied and 
its lesson learned. Now is the time 
to study the mistakes of last season 
and plan to avoid them this year. Bet- 
ter still, plan the work so well now 
that there will not need to be a review 
of mistakes next winter.—[G. Moss, 
Ingham County, Mich, 





The manufacture and sale of tax free 
alcohol for use in the arts should be 
permitted and encouraged. Of course 
it must be so colored and tainted with 
a chemical as to make it impossible to 
be used as a beverage. We are becom- 
ing increasingly dependent on the prod- 


ucts of crude oil for our light, heat and | 


power, and alcohol is perfectly adapted 
to all these purposes, and can be manu- 
factured from all the starchy and sac- 
charine products of the farm, such as 
potatoes, sweet cornstalks, and espe- 


cially the waste products of sugar beet | 


I understand that a bill has 
in congress providing 
but like many others 
backing by public 
opinion, it perished in committee. This 
scheme is practical, and opens’ vast 
possibilities to the farmer and the light 
and power user of the future. It is not 
too early to agitate, argue and push the 
subject.—[Dr B. Pierce, Steuben Coun- 
ty, N Y. 


factories. 
been introduced 
for this object, 
without sufficient 





I take exceptions to your report of 
the dairy test, Class B, in issue Jan- 
uary 25. You allow the same price 
(3 cents per quart) for milk testing 
11.4% total solids for Holsteins, 11.8% 
for Shorthorns, 12.5% for Brown Swiss 
and 13.5% for Jerseys. Now in the 
Philadelphia markets, the Holstein 
and Shorthorn milk could not be sold 
at any price, while the Jerseys, being 
above standard (12.5) would bring a 
premium of % to 1 cent per quart. 
This would leave the Jerseys a lead as 
producers of milk for market as well as 
for butter.—[W. T. Davis, Bucks Coun- 
ty, Pa. 





We are well satisfied with the results 
of our advertisement of White Leg- 
horn eggs in the Farmers’ Exchange 
column of American Agriculturist.— 
[Zimmer Brothers, Weedsport, N Y. 





I found by experimenting last fall 
that if silage is covered to a depth of 
5 or 6 inches, it will keep as fresh as 
when first put in. There is no waste 
at all, for it does not decay in the least, 
{Bennett Hickman, Dutchess County, 
N Y¥. 
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Cultivation of growing crops at the time most needed 
, KV is what makes quality and quantity. With Iron Age 
5 Ss \ advantage of every opportunity, and produce 
aes crops of larger yield and a better grade. 
Save their cost several times during a season, often taking the place of an 
extra hand, Our new No, 25 Fertilizer Distributor attachment may be ap- 
as is the case with Seed Drillattachments, This wonderfulimplement end 
the No. 60 Riding Cultivator are fully described in “Iron Age'’—a 
It also describes the Iron Age Potato Planters, Horse Hoes, Sprayers 
Fertilizer Distributers and otherlabor-saving farm implements, a” 


Implements the farmer can speed his work, take 
IRON AGE Implements 
plied to our famous No.6 combined tool, orto our No. 1 Double Wheel Hoe, 
book containing much valuable information tothe progressive farmer, 
BATEMAN MFG, CO., Box 132, Grenioch, N. J, 


























A PERFECT SEED BED. 


The only spring tooth harrow that always pleases is the one here shown. Best in con- 
struction, best in wear, nearest perfection in working qualities. It is the 


Spri 
Syracuse “y.52""" Harrow. 


Frame ofangle steel bars with steel protecting shoe. Best adjust- 
ment of teeth for depth and clearance. Easy adjustment for dif- 
ferent soils. Teeth raised and carried on runners in transporting. 
Draft central and direct, no side motion. With teeth having 
plain or separate points. Seeing it work is to want it. Ask the 
Syracuse dealer. If nonein your town, ask us. Catalogue free. 


SYRACUSE Cntl..ze PLOW COMPANY, 














YRACUSE, N.Y. 















UNITED STATES VIRGINIA FARMS 
: importing EAT | 13% $5.00 PER ACRE 


is Now a Fact. Geta with improvements.” Much land now being worked 
has paid a profit greater than the pesshase rice the 


F REE first year, Long Sunumers, mild Winters. Best ship- 


ping facilities to great eastern markets at lowest 
rates. Best church, school and social advantages. 
In 


For list of farms, excursion rates and what others 
or buy some of the best wheat lands on 


















Georgia, Alabama and Florida and along the 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


have accomplished, write to-day to F. H. LABAUME, 
the continent, and become a producer, 





Agr. and Ind. Agt. N. & W. Ry., Box lb, Roanoke, Va, 
This is the era of $1.00 wheat. 


FOR INFORMATION: 
The average zlcld of wheat this year 


As to Fruit and Trucking Lands, Grazing Lands, Soll 

and Climate in Virginia, Hoste and South Carolina, 
will be about 20 bushels to the acre. 
he oat and barley crop will also yield 


Write to WILBUR McOOY, Agricultaral 
and Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Florida. 











RE RS A OT TN TT 
abundantly. Splendid climate good 
school 3 hes, 2 
feemacfcctarenss cwocest metic: BIGH LANDS IN TENNESSEE 
ial ol ee wo On = | Suitable for raising Corn, Cotton, Wheat, Pota- 
THOS. DUN | toes, Hay, Grasses, V egetables, Fine Stock, et«., 
Canadian Government A e - a N.Y. wad <<a e-2 
gen . yr , wae 
Mention this paper. $5 to $20 AN ACRE 


Climate the best in the world, with conditions 
of health unsurpassed. For free literature write 
H,. F. SMITH, Traffic Manager, N, C. & &t. L. 
Ry., Nashville, Tenn. Dept, B. 

(Bs oem 


EUREKA POTAT® PLANTER 


with Fertilizer. Capacity from 
1 te 2000 





$33.00 San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, 
and Seattle, $31.30 Boise 
City, $30.50 Spokane and 
Walla Walla, $30.00 
Ogden, Salt Lake City 
and Butte. 


From Chicago via The Chicago, Union Pacific 
















Plants cut 





& North Western Line daily March 1 to May 16, or un-cut 

1905. Correspondingly low rates from all points. seed, is all 
Daily and personally conducted excursions in 0. K 

Pullman Tourist Sleeping cars, only $7.00 for Planter 4 


double berth, through without change. Choice 
of routes, Dining cars (meals a la carte). 
For fuJl information apply to 
W. B. KENISKERN, P. T. M., 
Cc. & N. W. Ry., Chicago, IL 


I 


ALIFORNIA FOR 10¢ 


“The Western Empire” a 32-page mag- 
azine of the wonderful industrial development, 
horticultural pursuits and stories of adventure on 
the Pacific Coast. 6 months trial for only 10 certs. 
Empire Pub. Co.,121Times Block., Los Ange.es, Cal, 


















Illustrated Catalog 


publishers wish to announce that they 
have just issued a new and revised edition of 
their 116-page illustrated catalog, The style has 
been much improved and many portraits of the 
most eminent scientists aloug the lines of agri 
culture and allied subjects have been added, 














including such authors as Thomas Shaw, W, A. 
Henry, Herbert Myrick, Samuel W, Johnson, 
A. S. Fuller, L. H. Bailey, Peter Henderson, 
Patrick Barry, L. M. Wilcox, E. E. Rexford, 
Cc. L. Allen and Edward Eggleston. 

It contains a detailed description of the most 
recent and popular books covering every phase 
of agricultural and outdoor life, presenting an 
unusual variety of available literature, the study 
of which will enable the reader to successfully 
cope with any intricate question that may pre- 
sent itself, This catalog is as essential to the 
progressive farmer’s library as any other work 
of reference and will be sent to all applying 
for it. Inclose 4c in stamps to cover cost of 
mailing. 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


62 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 


| W F [ DRILLING 


Machines 
Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling either deepor 
@hallow wells\n any kind of soil or rock. Moun 
on wheels or on sills. With engines or horse powers, 
Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic cag 
Qperate them easily. Send for catalog. 
WILLIAMS BROS.., Ithaca, N. ¥. 


KEEPERS! 


SEND FOR sample copy of 
CLEANINCS IN BEE CULTURE. 
A Handsomely Illustrated Magazine and @ 


Catalogue of BEE SUPELI s. 


iven to each one who men- 
ions this paper. THE A. I. ROOT OO, Medina, « 
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OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 


WANTED—Firemen and brakemen on all rail- 
roads; young men, age 20 to 30, strong, good sight 
and hearing. Firemen earn $65 to $100 monthly, 
become engineers and earn $125 to $175 monthly, 
Brakemen earn $6 to $75 monthly, become con- 
ductors and earn $100 to $140 monthly, Name posi- 
tion preferred, Send stamp for particulars, RAIL- 
WAY ASSOCIATION, Room 117, 227 Monroe Bt, 
Brooklyn, N Y¥ 


WANTED-—Able-bodied men; railway train ser- 
vice; baggagemen, brakemen, firemen, electric car 
motormen, conductors; experience unnecessary; pre- 
pare you at home by mail; inclose stamp for ap- 
plication blank and booklet. JOHNSON’S PRAC- 
TICAL RAILWAY INSTITUTE, Indianapolis, Ind, 











BUSINESS MANAGER WANTED in every town 
to manage branch oflice and superintend force sales- 
men, Big money. No canvassing. Can be man- 
aged with other work or business, Particulars on 
application, Give references. KNIGHT & BOST- 
WICK, Nurserymen, Newark, N Y¥. 


WANTED—March 1, a working farmer on a 
private place. One who understands cows, sheep 
and swine. Buildings modern. Wife expected to 
care for dairy and be a first-class buttermaker. 
Good wages, permanent place, comfortable home, 
H. M. THOMSON, Thompson, Ct. 


WANTED—Married man capable working trade 
and retailing 60 to 60 gallons bottled milk ana 
cream daily in Columbus, 0; fair education, habits 
good and honest; permanent place; nine dollars 
per week. H. C. WILSON, West Jefferson, O. 


WANTED-—To hire for one year or longer, on 
dairy farm, an American, single, temperate. Must 
be a first-class milker, teamster, able to run mow- 
ing machine, etc. Board with the family, J. 8, 
PERRY, EST, 166 Vernon St, Worcester, Mass. 


WANTED—Men | to to take orders, 
Our Saag hardy, carefully ones 
sells fast, Write for particulars. 
BROTHERS NURSERY CO, Yalesville, Ct. 


WANTED-—Single man on farm by the month, 
(No rum). Good pay and plenty of work. No 
bums need apply. J. B. PALMER, Norwich, Ct. 


Liege gg sory foreman to take charge of 
dairy and fruit farm at Princeton, N J, from April 
1. Address EDWARD HOWE, Princeton, N J. 


WANTED—Men to peddle horse-radish in Spring- 
field and vicinity. Address H. A. WHITE, Weth- 
ersfield, Ct. 














wages weekly. 
ane 
RNES 














A GOOD CAPABLE MAN to take charge of 
. milk and vegetable farm. S. P. PIKE, Wamiset, 
ASS. 





BLE married man. BLANCO FARM, 


RELIA 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


THE MARCH MILLION of the Orange Judd 
weeklies means 600,000 readers a week on American 
Agriculturist of New York alone, covering the 
middle and southern states, It also means half a 
million readers a week on Orange Judd Farmer 
of Chicago, covering the great central, western, 
southwestern and Pacific coast states. It means 
nearly a quarter of a million readers weekly on 
the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass, 
covering the eastern states. There will be no in- 
crease am rates ivr advertising in these issues, but 
the price remains as at eomnts in the A A 5e 
per word per week, O J F 4c, N E H 4c, Send 
in your orders accompanied by cash to the papers 
you wish to advertise in, at the addresses given 
above. If you want to do business throughout the 
whole country, go into all three of these papers. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED. 
5 Cents Per Word. 
WANTED-—Inexperienced young women in the 
training school for nucses.s INSANE HOSPITAL, 
Northampton, Mass, 
SITUATIONS WANTED—WOMEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


WOMAN WITH CHILD would like place house- 
keeper in small family or to gecit une housework 
in Massachusetts, In care F. NY, Contoo- 
cook, N H. i 

WORKING HOUSEKEEPER with daughter of 


9 wants position on farm in Massachusetts, HOUSE- 
KEEPER, Box 237, Epping, N H. 














ORGANIZE AND CO-OPERATE 


Devon Cattle Interests Considered. 


Devon cattle are pretty generally 
scattered throughout the union. If they 
excel in any section of United States 
perhaps it is in the states of Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin, Illinois and 
Texas. In this connection it is interest- 
ing to note the commendable efforts be- 
ing made by the American Devon cattle 
club. This organization at the recent 
well-attended annual meeting in New- 
ark, O, took steps to bring the breed 
more prominently to the notice of 
breeders. Pres J. C. Morris in a few 
well-chosen words gave an account of 
trips to St Louis in the interest of the 
Devons in the dairy demonstration. 

Other matters of interest to the De- 
von breed and the club were discussed 
by those present. Pres Morris urged 
the importation of Devons from Eng- 
land. He read a letter from A. Treble 
of England, who is a large breeder of 
Devons there. Many of the breeders 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 
Read by Half a Million People Each Week 


ATIERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, - New York City 











EYES OF THE WORLD ON TEXAS—The trend 
of emigration setting strongly toward the Lone Star 
state. Owing to the rapid industrial development of 
Texas, with its unexampled advantages of mild and 
healthful climate, cheap, fertile lands, long growing 
season, extraordinary crop rotation possibilities, 
churches, schools and low taxes, there has come to 
be a very strong movement of homeseekers and in- 
vestors to that state. The International and Great 
Northern railroad, with its 1200 miles of line, tra- 
verses the heart of the great Truck and Fruit Belt 
of east Texas, from which rapidly developing region 
Elberta peaches go to market in trainloads; it 
runs into the rice and sugar country of south Texas, 
passes through the great black land belt of central 
Texas, and reaches the irrigated country of west 
Texas where they ship white Bermuda onions in 
trainloads. This line sends out printed matter re- 
garding the great country traversed by it that is 
not only attractive and up-to-date, but is carefully 
prepared and entirely reliable. A stamp sent to 
L. J. PRICE, G P & T A of the above road, 
Palestine, Tex, will bring you this valuable informa- 
tion about Texas, 





CENTRAL Dutchess Co farm for sale; considered 
one of the best in the county; 164 acres, fine loca- 
tion, land mostly level, beautiful meadows, good 
water and plenty of it; stone fences; land rich 
and in good seed; plenty of fruit; in every way 
an A 1 farm, For price and full particulars ad- 
dress the undersigned, who is the occupant and 
owner. E. bs a _AMBURGH, Pleasant Valley, 
Vutchess Co, N Y. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY ONLY—3 years’ selling 
farms, residences, cottages, hotels, stores, etc, every- 
where; intending buyers should get our free catalog. 
Owners wishing to sell, call or write. PHILLIPS 
& WELLS, B93 Tribune Building, New York. 
(Over 20 years in Tribune Building.) 


“STROUT’S SPECIAL LIST,” illustrated, of 
200 farm bargains in New England, New York, 
Delaware, Maryland and the south, mailed free 
by E. A. STROUT, Farm Dept 45, 150 Nassau St, 
New York City, or Tremont Temple, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMS—Montgomery and 
Bucks_ counties, suitable for trucking and poultry; 
some large for practical farmers; list upon applica- 
tion. Address MICHAEL K, BERGEY, Souderton, 
Montgomery County, Pa, 














WE HAVE several farms which we are desirous 
of working on shares, and want good men to 
work them; house rent and fuel free. Address 
HUDSON VALLEY FARMS, Glens Falls, N Y. 
Send references, 





POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, child of 9. 
BOX 38, Norfolk, Mass, 


SITUATIONS WANTED BY MEN. 
21-2 Cents Per Word 


YOUNG MAN. single, steady habits, some ex- 
perience in fruit growing, wants position with 

reputable farmer or country gentleman, if possible 
on farm or estate where, after experience, he could 
take care of some branch of the business or of the 
whole. Best references. F. HAGEN, 12 W 65th 
St, New York City. 


WANTED—By competent and experienced man 
of 48, position to manage butter factory or super- 
intend gentleman’s estate; graduate Cornell dairy 
course; good references. G. E. SANDS, 114 Ferris 
Place, Ithaca, N Y. 








MAPS, reports, descriptive joo pons, illustrated 
book about Delaware farms. cheap lands, best mar- 
——- BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, Do- 
ver, Del. 





FLORIDA—For investments, homes, farms, fruit, 
poultry and cattle ranches, For particulars and 
eernee, address BOARD OF TRADE, Palatka, 

a. 





FARMS FOR SALE in Va, near my own. S. H. 
EVANS, Patent Attorney, 1016 F, Washing- 
ton, D C, 





~ FARMS— For rich farming, fruit growing; fine 
climate. Write J. D, 8. , HANSON, Hart, Mich, 
HOTEL FOR SALE—Call or write A. A, 
BRACKIN, Union City, Tenn, 








SINGLE MAN wants steady position on farm Ist 
of March; 6 years’ experience; use no tobacco nor 
rum in any form. Address C., 96 Paterson St, 
Jersey City Heights, N J. 


WANTED—Position as foreman or caretaker on 
farm by married American, no children, For par- 
ticulars_as to wages, etc, address BOX 64, Little 
Neck, L L 


WANTED—Job on farm by single American man. 
Good milker: capable of taking charge. Address 
ARTHUR H. DEXTER, Mattapoisett, Mass, 


POSITION WANTED as farm foreman or herds- 
man, Capable of taking full charge. L. F., Con- 
way, Mass. 


SITUATION bE ge te on farm, by experienced 
young mau, — , Brooklyn, Ct. 

















GOOD _ FARMS, $20 to $30 per acre EMERY 


CHANDLER, Cortland, 


THE MARCH MILLION of the Orange Judd 
weeklies means 600,000 readers a week on American 
Agriculturist of New York alone, covering the 
middle and southern states. It also means half a 
million readers a week on Orange Judd Farmer 
of Chicago, covering the great central, western, 
southwestern and Pacific coast states, It means 
nearly a quarter of a million readers weekly on 
the New England Homestead of Springficld, Mass, 
covering the eastern states, There will be no in- 
crease in rates for advertising in these issues, but 
the price remains as at present: in the A 'A be 
per word per week, O J F 4c, E H 4c, Send 
in your orders accompanied by cash to the papers 
you wish to advertise in, at the addresses given 
above. If you want to do business throughout the 
whole country, go into all three of these papers, 








present were anxious to have a few 
Devons imported, and it is probable 
that in the near future there will be 
a few brought over. Breeders were 
urged to do more advertising of their 
stock in the leading stock journals of 
the country. 

This will bring the breed before the 
people as other breeds are being push- 
ed. During the past year volume 7 of 
the Devon record was issued, also the 
1904 year book. A year book for 1905 
was ordered printed to contain all en- 
tries made in 1904. The next annual 
meeting of the club will be held the 
third Wednesday in January, 1906, in 
Washington, DC. The old officers hold 
over. 


The Government and Road Building. 





At the recent convention of the na- 
tional good roads association at Jack- 
sonville, Fla, much attention was given 
the subject of the government afford- 
ing aid in the matter of building high- 
ways. Many prominent delegates were 
free to express the belief that the gov- 
ernment should at least devote as much 
attention and money to highways as to 
waterways. 

In his talk before the convention Hon 
Martin Dodge, director of road inquir- 
ies’ department of agriculture, pointed 
out that nearly all the country roads 
have been built by farmers. The gov- 
ernment did construct a few great 
highways, such as that from Cumber- 
land, Ind, to St Louis, but the practice 
was discontinued and comparatively 
little progress has been made by indi- 
viduals upon the work. People who 
have the advantages of great modern 
improvements are constantly advanc- 
ing in intelligence and wealth, while 
those deprived of these advantages are 
falling behind. 

He exemplified the great division of 
opinion as to the jurisdiction of the na- 
tional and state governments concern- 
ing highway improvement. The divi- 
sion is a legislative question, but the 
department he represents will carry out 
the provisions of any law decided upon, 

In reference to the advantages of ru- 
ral delivery of mail, Mr Dodge declared 
the system depends largely upon the 
improvement of the roads of the coun- 
try. He referred to the long delays that 
ensued before fair tests were made of 
the project and said that it could just 
as well have been established half a 
century before. The same application 
can be made to the good roads move- 
ment in the way of government assist- 
ance. Recourse to this expedient has 
been deferred too long already, but the 
sentiment in favor of placing the bur- 
den upon the many instead of upon the 
few is steadily increasing. 

Mr Dodge then explained the methods 
adopted by various states for road im- 
provement work, the state paying half 
the cost and the county half. Next he 
detailed the work of the office of road 
inquiry in having samples of materials 
analyzed and in aidiug communities by 
selecting material and in placing it in 
a scientific manner so as to secure best 
results at the least cost. 

He spoke highly of the samples, of 
rock received from sear Gainesville, 
Ga, and declared the discovery of abun- 
dant road building material would 
save that state a million dollars in 
freights alone for the expense of get- 
ting material from other sections would 
be enormous if it had to be done to 
build the roads already planned. The 
department intends building a sample 
road near Gainesville with native rock. 


-— 


The New Dairy Chief to succeed the 
late Maj Alvord in the United States 
department of agriculture is Prof E. H. 
Webster of Colorado. He graduated 
from the Kansas agricultural college 
some years ago and served as an in- 
structor in the dairy department of the 
Iowa agricultural college. He has held 
responsible positions in Kansas as man- 
ager and superintendent of several 
large creamery companies; later go- 
ing back to the Kansas agricultural col- 
lege as the head of the dairy depart- 
ment. He goes to Washington from 
the Littleton creamery company of 
Colorado, of which he has been super- 
intendent. With these varied experi- 
ences, scientific and practical, Prof 
Webster is well qualified for his new 
work, 





Co-operative Buying by Fruit Growers, 


One of the most interesting reports 
at the recent meeting of the New York 
fruit growers’ association at Geneva 
was that by F. E. Dawley, chairman of 
the executive committee, who had 
charge of the fertilizer sales, etc. Mr 
Dawley said: “At the time of the last 
annual meeting the executive commit- 
tee received propositions from four fer- 
tilizer concerns in regard to the sales 
of fertilizers and chemicals. The con- 
tract submitted by the Buffalo concern 
gave the lowest quotations and the best 
terms. These were accepted at the fol- 
lowing prices per ton: Acid phosphate, 
14% available phosphoric acid, $10.80; 
10% available phosphoric acid and 8% 
potash, $16.25. A mixture analyzing 
1% ammonia, 8% phosphoric acid and 
5% potash, $16.70; analyzing 2% am- 
monia, 9% phosphoric acid, 5% potash, 
$19.90; analyzing 4% ammonia, 8% phos- 
phoric acid, 7% potash, $25.80; sulphate 
of potash, $48; muriate of potash, $41; 
nitrate of soda, $48; ground tobacco 
stems, $22. In addition, tankage or 
blood was rated per unit of ammo- 
nia $3. 

These prices were for carload lots 
delivered at any station in New York. 
The price was slightly advanced for or- 
ders less than car lots. It was also 
agreed that the fertilizer concern was 
to return to the society a rebate of $1 
per ton on all mixed goods and acid 
phosphate at the close of the season. 
It was agreed by the executive com- 
mittee that this fund should be used 
by the association in defraying the ex- 
penses of handling the business.” At 
a subsequent meeting of the executive 
committee, arrangements were made 
placing all sales in the hands of Mr 
Dawley. It was further agreed that 
he should receive half of the rebate, or 
50 cents on each ton of fertilizer sold, 
besides funds sufficient to cover the 
clerical work and correspondence, 

The total sales last year were 1547 
tons. Of this amount, 511 tons were 
chemicals and 1035 tons mixed goods. 
Of this latter amount, 865 tons were 
sold in the spring and 170 tons in the 
fall. According to the terms of the 
rebate, $1035.25 was returned to the as- 
sociation by the fertilizer company. 
This was disbursed, as follows: Re- 
turned $100 to the fertilizer company to 
pay for the registration of five brands 
of fertilizer at the state experiment 
station; half of the remainder, or 
$467.62, was paid to Mr Dawley for his 
services, besides $108.99 allowed him 
for postage, printing, exchange on 
checks, etc. The remaining $358.64 was 
turned over to the treasurer of the as- 
sociation. 

The financial part of this report 
caused no little comment among mem- 
bers. Few or none of them outside the 
members of the executive committee 
had any idea that there was a rake-off 
for any individual in this transaction, 
In explaining the matter from the plat- 
form Mr Dawley said: “I have been ac- 
cused of being connected with ferti- 
lizer concerns, but as a matter of fact 
I have not been associated with any 
concern of this sort for 20 years.” He 
said his recent appointment as the re- 
ceiver of the defunct fertilizer concern 
at Syracuse had nothing whatever to 
do with the firm the association was 
dealing with in Buffalo. The Syracuse 
fertilizer concern mentioned by Mr 
Dawley went to the wall soon after 
the announcement by the state experi- 
ment station of the inferior grade of 
fertilizers that they were putting out.” 

Further explaining the matter, Pres 
Wilson said: “I do not think our mem- 
bers will object to the amount given to 
Mr Dawley for his services in this 
transaction.” Some members were of 
the opinion that at least half of the 
$576.61 given to Mr Dawley could have 
been saved by placing the matter in 
the hands of the secretary, or by the 
appointment of a purchasing agent who 
would be willing to handle this busi- 
ness for less money. 

Explaining the matter still further, 
Mr Dawley said: ‘‘We have encountered 
more or less difficulty in attempting to 
establish this co-operative trade on a 
sound basis. The greatest difficulty 
we have been obliged to meet in all our 
work is the fact that the members of 
this organization were not able to keep 
a secret. We men have prided our- 
selves on the fact that we knew how to 
keep secrets. I want to say, and I trust 
you will bear it in mind in the interest 
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of those who have this work in charge 
the coming year, that the most serious 
problem the executive committee has 
had to confront in this co-operative 
has been the fact that our mem- 
bers have talked too much. I suppose 
it is human nature to boast of getting 
low prices in certain quarters, but it 
brings hardship on those who have 
tried to do the work. Another difficulty 
has been the lack of spirit on the part 
of the members of our association to 
defend true co-operation. In too many 
instances if a fertilizer agent has come 
to a,ymember with a wrong statement 
nbout the goods the executive commit- 
tee has contracted for, he is willing not 
only to listen to propositions, but com- 
ments unfavorably*upon the work.” 

It was further admitted by Mr Daw- 
ley in his report that some of the mem- 
bers felt that the statements made by 
certain fertilizer agents were just. He 

iid: “In a few instances the firm with 
which we have contracted have sent 
out goods to the regular trade which 
fell below the guaranteed analyses to 
a slight extent. Some agents have told 
our members that all the goods which 
were being sent to the fruit growers’ 
association were of thisecharacter. We 
have had several samples of the goods 
sent to our members analyzed, some of 
them at the experiment station. In no 
instance have we found that they fell 
below the guaranteed analyses. How- 
ever, in the report of the experiment 
station you will find in one carload of 
goods, from which samples were tiken, 
the potash fell below the guarantee a 
trifle more than 1% in two instances, 
and about 2% in another. These are 
the only lots of goods that we know of 
having been sent out which fell below 
the guaranteed analyses. I wish to say 
in relation to this matter of secrecy, 
that up to the present time we have 
not been able to make arrangements 
with any fertilizer company for the 
coming year, wholly because the trade 

‘rangements have not been kept as se- 
cret as they should have been. 

“While some unpleasantness has aris- 
en in reference to the fertilizer sales, I 
um pleased te suy that the sales of 
chemicals used for spraying have been 
entirely satisfactory both to the chem- 

il company and to everyone else ex- 
cept a few local merchants. In spray 
chemicals, we sold last spring® 1796 
pounds paris green, 81,000 pounds cop- 
per sulphate, 24,850 pounds’ sulphur, 
685 pounds arsenate of lead, 1137 pounds 
white arsenic, 1725 pounds sal soda, two 
carboys sulphuric acid and two cases 
besides a small 


cyanide of potassium; 
amount of whale oil soap and some 
caustie soda. These goods were sold 


at cost prices and no arrangement was 
made for any margin or rebate.” 


The Grange Lecturer and Mis Work. 








At the last annual session of the Ohio 
state grange, State Lecturer John Begg 
said the lecturer is the exponent of the 
principles of the order. If he promul- 
gates wrong ideas, that will result in 
repelling the very class of farmers who 
would be useful, active Patrons, in- 
creasing its influence and power in the 
community. If he has a proper appre- 
ciation of its value and a right con- 
ception of the fundamental principles 
of the order, together with an honest 
desire to increase its power and pres- 
tige, he has vast power. The grange 
was not instituted for the purpose of 
antagonizing or destroying the legiti- 
mate business of any other class of cit- 
izens. Its mission is to build up rather 
than tear down. It is constructive 
rather than destructive in its opera- 
tions, intentions and work. 

We deserve better conditions for the 
farmers and families. The grange is 
the best secular institution to bring 
about better social, educational and in- 
dustrial conditions. The order is to be 
congratulated on the splendid increase 
in membership during the last year. 

We assisted in the dedication of two 
splendid, large and commodious grange 
halls. These are located in Columbi- 
ana and Tuscarawas counties. It is a 
pleasing sign that so many granges 
are erecting halls. Let me urge a more 
liberal policy toward those who con- 
stitute the organizing force of the or- 
der. The spirit of progress is rife in 
every walk of life. If we are to main- 
tain our position as a progressive or- 
ganization we must adjust our meth- 
ods in accord with the changed condi- 
tions, 


OF GENERAL ‘INTEREST 


Florida After the Freeze. 


W. E. EMBRY, PASCO COUNTY, FLA. 





The usual roseate picture of Florida 
and her flowers has vanished for a little 
while. We have had three severe frosts 
in succession and one-fourth of our or- 
ange crop which remained on the trees 
has been destroyed, except where pine 
wood or other fires*were kept up. The 
same applies to grape fruit. Green 
peas, lettuce, cucumbers, squash, string 
beans, kimquats, lemons, limes, etc, 
grown in the open are killed. Turnips, 
lettuce, cabbages and beets, grown 
under half-shade and walled in, are but 
slightly injured. More radishes will be 
sown at once, as will also other vege- 
tables. About half of the Irish potato 
crop has been planted and returns are 
expected in April. Fall-planted pota- 
toes are in the ground and dug as 
wanted, 

The orange and grape fruit trees had 
not put out tender growth and are 
probably not seriously injured. Peach 
trees bloom continuously from Decem- 
ber until March, and we never fail to 
have enough to make a good crop. 
This industry is in its infancy, but is 
rapidly expanding. The velvet bean 
crop was good and is now being hulled 
for market. Last season they brought 
$2.50 per bushel, but this year $2 is the 
highest price obtained. Oats and rye 
look well. Active preparations for all 
truck crops are under way and most of 
the land is broken, 

Land is abundant and cheap. Im- 
proved farms sell at from $15 to $30 per 
acre. The choice wild lands near the 
city and close to the railroad stations 
at from $2 to $20 per acre. Cattle and 
hogs have free range. They make their 
living on the commons and thousands 
of dollars’ worth of cattle are sold 
every year. 











Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
Read by Half a Million People Weekly 


~ — —— 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word, you can advertise 
you wish to sell, buy or exchange, such as 

Live stock, pure bred or grade. 

Cattle of any breed. 

Milch cows, dairy products or supplies. 

Horses, mules or jacks, 

Poultry, eggs or birds of various breeds of fowl, 
ducks, geese, turkeys, pigeons, incubators, brood- 
ers or poultry supplies. 

Sheep. wool, goats, etc. 

Crops of any kind. 

Harness, apparatus, drain, tile, silos. 

Insecticides and fungicides, 

Furniture and household goods, conveniences. 
neirlooms. 

Books, pictures, luxuries, 

Bees, honey or apiary supplies. 

Dogs, cats or pet stock. 

Hogs, sows, boars, pigs. 

Grain or seeds, 

Feeds, fodder, hay or straw, silage, 

Tools, implements, machinery, vehicles, en- 
gines, etc. 

Manures, fertilizers or plant food, 

Seeds, plants, bulbs, flowers, fruits, vege- 
tables, nursery stock. 

Help wanted for farm, mill, shop or house 

Wants of any nature or description. 

Situations wanted in country or town. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial or a number counts 
as one word. Cash must accompany each order. 
and advertisement must have address on, as we 
cannot forward replies sent to this office. 
insertion in issue of the same week, Adver- 
tisements of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO 
RENT” will be accepted at the above rate. but 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

COPY must be received on Friday to guarantze 

NO RLACK-FACED TYPE or display cf any 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange’’ adver- 
tising is only five centa a word each insertion. 

Addr 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
52 Lafayette Place, New York City 








COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in New York; estab- 
lished 1838. Butter, cheese, eggs, pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B. WOOD- 
WARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York. , 


DRESSED and live poultry, hogs, calves, hay, 
straw, apples and produce. GIBBS & BRO, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa; established 1844, 


EGGS, poultry, apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage 
sold, highest prices. T. J. HOOVER, 112 Produce 
Ave, Philadelphia, Pa, 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 


LITTER of high-class Scotch Collie puppies, full 
white poe and pedigreed. JOHN H. BLACK- 
Ww 366 Clinton Ave, Trenton, N J. 

















EGGS AND POULTRY. 


EGGS FROM SPECIAL MATINGS of our high- 
est quality exhibition birds, stock that has produced 
winners for 17 years, $10 per 12 straight. Regular 
exhibition matings $5 per 12; $10 per 36. Great egg 
producers that have won an enviable and world- 
wide reputation. Special record pens $3 per 12; $% 
per 24; from assorted pens $2 per 12; $8 per 00; 
White Leghorns, White Wyandots, White Rocks, 
Barred Rocks, Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas. 
Also Angora goats and Fox Terrier dogs. ELM 
POULTRY YARDS, Est 1888, BOX P, Hart 
ford, Ct. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


READY-MADE WIRE FENCE—Best grade, ali 
large galvanized wires; 49-inch 2c, 45-inch 2c per 
rod in 0 and 20-rod rolls (special lengths to order) ¢ 
galvanized barb wire, 2 strands, barbs 3 inches apart, 
3c per rod, in 30-rod rolls. Let us book your orders 
now, to be paid in spring. We guarantee quality 
and price, Samples and descriptive circulars free. 
CASE BROTHERS, Colchester, Ct, 





ENTERPRISING FARMERS need printed sta- 
tionery, Samples free. PRiNTERS, Nicholville, 





FARMERS~—Build up your flock with thorough- 

ed poul! White and Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
White Wyandots and Mammoth Pekin ducks, Or- 
ders taken now for spring delivery. Write for 
prices, EDWARD G. NOONAN, Marietta, Lan- 
caster County, Pa. 


CHOICE STOCK FOR SALB—Rocks, Wyandots, 
Leghorns, Minorcas, turkeys, ducks, guineas; lice- 
killing nest eggs; sample mailed 5 cents; dozen 50 
cents: agents wanted; catalog free. VINE TREE 
FARM, Jamesburg, New Jersey. 


909 VARIETIES, 3290 birds, consisting of poultry, 

eggs, for broilers, and fancy dogs, ferrets, Angora 
goats, hares, etc. Description, colored 60-page book, 
10c; list free. J. A. BERGEY, Box F, Telford, Pa. 


MANOKIN WHITE LEGHORNS SATISFY-- 
Greatest egg producers, used exclusively on all largé 
egg farms; stock and eggs at farmers’ prices. 
ROBT B. PUSEY, Princess Anne, Md. 


STANDARD-BRED POULTRY—White aaa, 
White Wyandots, Rhode Island Reds, choice mat- 
ings; eggs at farmers’ prices, FAIRVIEW FARM, 
Shrewsbury, Pa. 

BARRED ROCKS—Bradley, Thompson strains; 
cockerels, hens and eggs for sale. SPRINGDALE. 
FARM, Wyalusing, Pa. 

















PAINT CONSUMERS saved 40 per cent. NEW 


JERSEY PAINT MILL, Raritan, N J. 





THE MARCH MILLION of the Orange Judd 
weeklies meaus 600,000 readers a week on American 
Agriculturis& of New York alone, covering the 
middle and southern states. It also means half a 
million readers a week on Orange Judd Farmer 
of Chicago, covering the great central, western, 
southwestern and Pacific coast states. It means 
nearly a quarter of a million readers weekly on 
the New England Homestead of Springfield, Mass, 
covering the eastern states. There will be no in- 
crease in rates for advertising in these issues, but 
the price remains as at present: in the A A 5c 
per werd per week, O J F 4c, N E H 4c, Send 
in your orders accompanied by cash to the papers 
you wish to advertise in, at the addresses given 
above. If you want to do business throughout, the 
whele country, go into all three of these papers. 


LIVE STOCE. 


JACKS AND MULES—290 fine large jacks, jen- 
nys and mules, weigh 700 to 1400 lbs; cheap now; 
for 30 days I will pay buyers’ railroad fare. i will 
sell you a young jack cheap, grow him up with 
your trade; stock gy aranteed; write for prices to-day. 
KREKLER’S JACK FARM, West Elkton, O. 











BRONZE TURKEYS—Winners medals, silver cup 
and New York city; stamp, reply. A, BOOKMAN, 
Seneca Falls, N Y. - 


WHITE WYANDOTS—12 thoroughbred cockerels 
at $1.00 each, JAMES THOMPSON, Lemont, Pa. 








BERESHIRE serviceable boars; Berkshire an 
Poland-China sows bred; from registered stock; 
reduced prices, Also Barred Rock hens and cock- 
erels, $1; none better, W. A. LUTHERS, Lack, Pa. 


POLAND-CHINAS—From their original Ohio 
home; Sunshine and Perfection blood; choice sows 








eggs, EISENHOW ER, Bustleton, Pa. 





WHITE Plymouth Rocks for sale cheap. BEN- 
NINGER, Berlinsville, Pa. 


SINGLE-COMB Brown Leghorns, E. E. BOYCE, 
Archdale, N Y. 
MONRO BROS FARMS, ducks, Cranbury, N J. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


WANTED—To exchange for incubator, green bone 
mill, printing press. Describe with price, Send for 
exchange list. JAMES McSWEENEY, Carson, Ia, 

















3-HORSE POWER gasoline engine, $1090; 5-horse 
power, $150; catalog free. PALMER BROS, Cos 
Cob, 


NEW PLOW attachment, learn to get one free, 
WOODWARD & SUN, QGiinton, Mich, 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


THREE GREAT POTATOES—Ensign Bagley, ex- 
tra early; Admiral Foote, main crop; Irish Cobbler, 
early; 50 per barrel, 10 barrels, $30; Aroostook 
County (Me) seed; catalog free. 8, D. WOODRUFF 
& SONS, Orange, Ct. 











OATS outyield 36 varieties at experiment station; 
sample. ‘*Burpees’’ Gold Coin potatoes; save $3 per 
bbl. 15 varieties. Description, Farm and garden 
secds, write this day. S. J. SMITH CO, Shorts- 
ville, N Y. 


PLANTS FOR SALE—Early cabbage, early to- 
mato, sweet potato, egg plant, pepper, celery. aspara- 
gus, strawberry plants, etc; send for price list. 
8. C. ATHERTON, Greenwood, 


FIELD SEEDS at wholesale—Granges, institu- 
tions and individuals who buy largely write for 
free booklet; seed corn a specialty. E. G. PACK- 
ARD, Seed Grower, Dover, Del. 


FOR SALE—Crimson clover seed $5.50 bushel, 
second growth seed potatoes $3 bbl, onion sets $2 
to $2.50 bushel, cowpeas at $1.75 bushel. JOSEPH 
E. HOLLAND, Milford, Del. 


TREES—Best values in our 37 years of business; 

one dollar’s worth up: spring payment: 80-page 
catalog. G. CC, STONE'S WHOLESALE NUR- 
SERIES, Dansville, N Y. 


WANTED-—Reliable farmers to grow choice oats 
on shares; yields 113 bushels per acre; seed furnished 
free. Write for particulars, KNIGHT Te BOST- 
WICK, Newark, N 


MAINE SEED POTATOES—Prices wr: on any 
quantity delivered in New York; catalog, CARTER 
& COREY, Presque Isle, Aroostook Co, Me. Over 
50 varieties. 


FLORENCE blackberry plants for sale. Hardy, 
most productive, longest season. Address GEO E. 
GOLDSMITH, Unionville, Orange Co, N Y. 


POTATOES— Bliss, BRovee, ~ Cobbler, Harvest, Hi He. 
bron, Longfellow, Ohic, Rose, Thoroughbred, Won- 
der, C. W. FORD, Fishers; N Y. 


TOMATO SEED-—Sparks Earliana, Chalks 
Jewel; selected stock. either kind; pkt 10c, ounce 50c. 
Cc. H. BREWER, Rahway, N J 


STRAWBERRY | PLANTS—Strong rooted, reliable 
old and new varieties; price list. WILLIAM 
PALMER, Grooms, N Y. 


SWEET CORN —Early Corey and Evergreen, $3 bu, 
JAS WHITEHILL, North East, Pa, 


FOR SALE~—FEarliest seed potatoes. MERRITT 
MALTBY, Weedsport, N Y. 


HOP plants. 1 re E. FRANCE, : 3% W Trenton 8t, 
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BONNIE VIEW POULTRY FARM. Greatest | bred and pigs of all ages, L. C. NIXON, Leb- 
laying White Wyandots. Montgomery, N Y. anon, O. 
BUFF WYANDOTS, the farmer’s fowl; stock or POLAND-CHINAS—Sows bred for spring farrow; 


young pigs, either sex, Also few pens strictly fancy 
Barred Kocks, B. H, ACKLEY, Laceyville, Pa. 


PERCHERON aud French Coach stallions; im- 
Prove your stock; quick a large profit on 
amount invested, E, S. AKIN, Auburn, N Y¥. 


ONE HUNDRED Shropshire ewes, headed by Nol 1 
buck, no relation, $5 each, HUDSON VALLEY 
FARMS, Glens Falls, Y. 


JERSEYS—Combination and Golden Lad; for 
Sale, 11 cows, 11 heifers, 24 bull, 8 E. NI VIN, 
Lavdenberg, Pa. 


“HOLSTEIN heifer calves, 1 year old, from blooled 
steck, cheap. Iiuguire, ARTHUR MUNSON, Ker- 
honkson, N Y¥. 


CHESTER WHITES—4 mos’ pigs, either sex, $6, 
Saceing cones for spring pigs. H, A, THATCHER, 
ack, a. 


HOLSTEIN bull calves, Chester White pigs, Col- 
lie pups. SP RINGDALE FARM, Wyalusing, Pa, 


2% CHESTER “WHITES—25; cheap for 30 ) days. 
Write 8. J. PARR, R 4, Newark, O. 


~SHORTHORN bull calves, dairy type, WM SUT- 
TON, Windham, N 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY PAPER, illustrated, 48 pages, 25 cents 
per year, four months’ trial 10 cents; sample free; 
64-page practical poultry book free to yearly sub 
scribers; book alone, 10 cents; catalog of poult 
books free. . POULTRY A ADVOC ATE, Syracuse, N N. Y 

“ INCURATORS BEATEN-— Better methods, 1 larg- 
er hatches, stronger chicks, less expense, more 
profits: interesting book free. F. GRUNDY, Mor- 
risonville, Il. 






































POULTRY catalog free. FULTONHAM POUL- 
TRY YARDS, Fultonham, O. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


FARMER AGENTS WANTED—Turn your spare 
time into dollars; the demand is what makes the 
quick sales; it is easier than you think, ‘“‘Sold eight 
this afternoon.” J. W. Babcock, Pleasantville, Ia. 
“Sold five in half a day.” ~~ Grigsby, Milton- 
vale, Kan. ‘“‘Sold 20 in 2 1-2 days.”” H. poteway. 
Whiting, Ia, ‘Sold seven in four hours.” 
Page, York, Neb, “Sold 13 in 1 1-2 days.” 

" North Greenwich, N Y. ‘My sales of 
three days is 26 account books.” E, R. Follett, 
Concordia, Kan. The above gives the first experi- 
ence of half dozen new men. We have experienced 
solicitors making $10 to $15 per day, and we stand 
ready to furnish proof of the fact. One agent's to- 
tal orders during December amounted to 620 account 
books, We have forwarded as high as a thousand 
account books to one agent in a single shipment. 
Anyone who thins .that the last two paragraphs 
are overdrawn is perfectly welcome to come to 
Newton and see us, and if we do not prove same 
to be absolutely correct we will pay such a person 
all his expenses coming to Newton and his return, 
atso $19 per day for his time making the trip. 
We will furnish the proof by their orders, freight 
receipts, express receipts, ete. The Farmers’ Ac- 
count Book is a time-saver, and a money-saver. It 
increases in value from year to year. Can you name 
any other article used on the farm that saves the 
cost of itself every month, and yet increases in 
va'ue? We are putting out agents in every good 
agricultural section in the United States, and need 
more men, We pay our agents very liberally. yo 
to-day before someone else takes the agency for 
locality. Write right now. FARMERS’ ACCOUNT 
BOOK CO, Newton, Ia. 











WANTED—Agents in every town to sell seeds, 

plants, trees, etc; liberal commissions; write for 
particulars; send references; catalog free. 8. D. 
WOODRUFF & SONS, Orange, 
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Potash as Necessary as Rain 


The quality and soentny of the 
crops depend on a sufficiency of 


POTASH 


in the soil. Fertilizers which are low 
in Potash will never produce satisfac- 
tory results. 

Every farmer should be familiar with the pro- 
per proportions of ingredients that go to make 
the best fertilizers for every kind of crop. We 
have published a series of books, containing the 
latest researches on this all-important subject, 
which we will send free if youask, Write now. 


GERMAN KALI WORKS 
93 Nassau Street, New York. 











A BOOK WORTH HAVING. 


One of the most complete and comprehensive 
handbooks on garden tools ever published is 
the 1905 Planet Jr. Catalogue of 8S. L. Allen & 
¢o., Philadelphia. It is a veritable mine of 
information, so valuable that. no farmer or 
gardener can afford to be without it. The 
catalogue is beautifully illustrated, and care- 
fully describes the famous Planet Jr. garden 
tools—implements whose popularity extends 
to every quarter of the globe. One of the 
Jeaders of this line is the No. 4 Planet Jr. 
Combined Seeder, shown herewith, 


Fitted as shown, No. 4 is a thoroughly de- 
pendable seeder, either for continuous rows 
or hills. Itis simple in construction, and can- 
not get out of order. But a moment is re- 
quired to convert it into a cultivator or plow, 
capable of doing the finest kind of work in 
hoeing, furrowing, ridging, marking, ete. 
Among other Planet Jr. tools are plain and 
combined seeders, wheel hoes, one and two 
horse cultivators, harrows, ete. 

The catalogue is sent free upon request to S 
L. Allen & Co., Box 1107 E, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SAW 
Wood 


and say nothing. You'll 
save labor and yet 
accomplish something 
with the fast cutting 


New Holland “2:4 


Saws 
he bend ripping table and adjustable gauge for rip- 
ping boards, pales, lath, etc. Madein 3 sizes, 1 to 12 

Pp. New Holland Feed ‘Mills in3 ae and ‘4 sizes 
are best grinders made, Write for free booklets. 











New Holland Mch. Co., Box 137 , New Holland,Pa. 





“ABENAQUE” “txane: 


STANDS 
INA 
CLASS 
ITSELF 
threat, 
pw en 


ing, write 
yy Catalog 


: orks, 
~——" Westminster Station, VO 


SAW YOUR woop 





FOLDING SAWIN® MACHINE. 9 CORDS by ONE MAN fa 
~¥ Send for FREE lus. ere eee A ae on non 


Folding Sawing Mach. Co., 16 So. Cliston § St. Ch Chicago, | ii. 





OUR 


The Railroad Situation in the 
Mountain Country- 


The accompanying map, reduced 
from the original in the World’s Work 
for February, shows at a glance how 
the Harriman interests control the 
Northern Pacific, 5976 miles of rails, 
Union Pacific 6105 miles, including 
Portland connections, Southern Pacific 
and Central Pacific 9621, A T&S F 
8004, and the New San Pedro cut off 
1100, a total of 30,706 miles, represent- 
ing stocks and bonds of a par value of 
$1,946,000,000. It reveals the Denver and 
Rio Grande as the connecting link be- 
tween George Gould’s proposed new 
western Pacific and the east, which 
will give the Gould interest a through 
line from ocean to ocean. The Burling- 
ton and the Great Northern are still in- 
dependent of Harriman, 

It is true that Northern Pacific 
and Great Northern are owned by the 
Northern Securities company. Harri- 
man owned control of Northern Pacific 
when it went into the Securities com- 
pany, and the United States supreme 
court has just decided that the North- 
ern Securities company cannot liqui- 
date by dividing its securities pro rata 
among its shareholders as Hill desires 
until that point has been passed upon 
by the courts. This means another long 
delay in the courts. If Harriman wins 
he keeps his control of Northern Pa- 
cific, if he loses, Hill and Morgan get 
control of Northern Pacific as well as 
keeping control of Great Northern— 
unless Harriman meanwhile acquires 
enough Northern Securities’ company 
shares so that he would have Northern 
Pacific control whatever the decision 
might be. 


a - ‘ 
Russia More Orderly. 
A peaceful state of 
at St Petersburg and Moscow, and no 
immediate outbreak is looked for at 
either place. Two deputations of work- 
men were received last week, by Em- 
peror Nicholas at Tsarskoe-Selo, where 
the “Little Father’ listened to their 
demands, and sent them away with 
fresh hopes in their breasts for the 
speedy righting of their wrongs by the 
government. Some of the employees of 
the car shops at St Petersburg have. 
in a manifesto, disclaimed the delegates 
in these deputations, on the ground 
that they were selected by the employ- 
ers. Most of the employees of other 
factories, however, regard the deputa- 
tions as bona fide. 
Poland is still the 
although order has been compelled 
among the erstwhile riotous strikers 
at Warsaw. A collision between the 
soldiers and workmen at Lodz, last 
week, resulted in further bloodshed and 
the declaring of a state of siege at that 
place. Throughout Poland strikes have 
sprung up, and the situation is still 
serious, 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 


The Japanese report great Russian 
casualties in a sharp battle at Heikou- 
tai. The defeat was the result of an 
attempt on the part of Gen Kuropat- 
kin’s forces to turn the left flank of 
Field Marshal Oyama’s army, stationed 
along the right bank of the Hun river. 
Renewed attacks have since been made 
by the Russians, but have been re- 
pulsed. 


The Santa 


Rocky 


affairs continues 


seat of trouble, 


Fe raitroad has emerged 
in an unfavorable light from the in- 
vestigation by the interstate commerce 
commission, to which it has just been 
subjected. The commission’ sustains 
the charges that the railway has grant- 
ed rebates to the Colorado fuel and iron 
company, and finds that while all tariff 
schedules were violated in favor of this 
company, smaller consumers have had 
to pay the published rates. Competi- 
tion with the big Colorado company 





New Poultry Books 


Poultry Architecture, G. B. Fiske. $0.50 
Poultry Appliances and Handicraft. ‘G.B: Fiske. ) 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N.Y 
Marquette Building, Chicago, IL 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





A Cure for Asthma. 
Asthma sufferers need no loncer leave home and 
business in order to be cured. Nature has produced 
a vegetable remedy that will eure 
Asthma and all diseases of the 
tubes. Having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases (with a record of 90 per cent. 
permanently cured), a d desiring to relieve human 
suffering, I will send free of charge to all sufferers 
from Asthma, Consumption, Catarrh, Bronchitis and 
nervous diseases, this recipe,with full directions for 
preparing and using. Sent_by — Address with 
stamp, naming a, paper, W. A. Noyes, 847 Powers 
Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


permanently 


| of 


Jungs and bronchial | 


STORY OF THE NEWS 


has therefore become impossible. The 
decision of the commission has placed 
Sec Morton of the navy department in 
a peculiar position. Officials of the 
railway who gave testimony are im- 
mune from the penalty which the find- 
ings bring. 

The inevitable cry for greater liber- 
ties has come from Porto Rico. Ameri- 
can rule is called tyrannical, and en- 
thusiasts are urging upon the native 
house of delegates a bill to declare Por- 
to Rico an independent territory with 
the United States figuring as protecto- 
rate. The agitators of this movement 
are quite liable to meet with rebuke 
from the administration for their pre- 
sumption. 


A bill proposing a more practicable 
system of government for Alaska has 
been introduced into the senate by Sen- 
ator Dietrich. At present the territory 
is controlled by the courts, the officers 
of which are rather overweighted with 
responsibilities, owing to the size of 
the country. Instead, Mr Dietrich 
would have the power vested in an 
Alaska government board, part elected 


mittee, so that now there is little time 
left to get the measure through, even 
if it should reach the senate. 

of the Bay state are again 
striving to have Massachusetts en- 
roliea in the small number of states 
where equal suffrage of the sexes ex- 
ists. Julia Ward Howe is a leader 
among the petitioners. 


Women 


Efforts are being made in Rhode Is- 
land to limit child labor to 14 years 
minimum age, an increase of two years 
over the present law. 

Cuba’s foreign trade is flourishing 
under the reciprocity treaty with the 
United States. During 1904 our im- 
ports from the island increased $18,000,- 
000, while our exports to Cuba were 
over $9,000,000 in excess of the previous 
year, 

Just as the newspapers were com- 
menting upon the peaceful condition of 
Argentina and its bright prospects for 
the future. come advices of an insur- 
rection at Buenos Aires. It was one of 
those unaccountable uprisings to which 





SEER EITHER CONTROLLED SY MR. 
E.MMARRIMAN OR PARTLY CONTROLLED 
BY A LARGE HARRIMAN INTEREST. 
meme INDEPENDENT. 

ecoesess® PROJECTED. 
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HARRIMAN RAILROADS WEST 


by the people and part appointed by 
the president. This would give the peo- 
ple a sort of self government, for whieh, 
he claims, they are thoroughly quali- 
fied. 

vessel owners are much 
the decision of the navy 
make use of American 
government supplies to 
foreign stations. Already shinments of 
coal to Manila in American steamers 
have begun. The navy department has 
in the past maintained there was not 
enough American tonnage available to 
supply its needs, and they have been 
obliged to rely on foreign vessels, for 
this reason. Ship owners, however, feel 
confident that if regular use is made 
American vessels by the govern- 
there will be*no scarcity of ton- 


American 
gratified over 
department to 
ships to carry 


ment, 


| nage. 


It is hardly likely that reduced im- 
port duties on articles from the Phil- 
ippines will be secured during the pres- 
ent session of congress. Action on the 
Philippine tariff bill, planned for this 
purpose, has been delayed by its op- 
ponents in the ways and means com- 


OF THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS 


Latin American republics seem subject, 
and was quickly put down, but served 
to foster a less sanguine feeling for the 
republic. 

In a recent message to congress, Pres 
Roosevelt called attention to the need 
of legislation to establish uniform mar- 
riage and divorce laws. This is direct- 
ly in line with what the reform bureau 
at Washington and the national league 
for the protection of the family have 
been trying to bring about for many 
years past, without avail. 
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Agriculturist regu- 
larly and consider it the best farm 
paper that comes to my home. I get 
about a dozen others but nothing com- 
pares with the old reliable.—[{J. B. 
Douthit, Anderson County, S C. 


I get American 





A RELIABLE HEART CURE. 


Alice A. Wetmore, Box 67, Norwich, 
Ct, says if any sufferer from Heart 
Disease will write her she will without 
charge direct them to the perfect home 
cure she used.—[Adv. 
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Southern Edition 


For Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and Florida. 
American Agriculturist aims to make 
thorough study of the needs of farmers 
and planters in each of these states, 
and from actual knowledge of local con- 
dit‘ons supply the practical, helpful 
matter needed. Help us, brother farm- 
ers. Make this your own paper. Use 
its pages to discuss the problems con- 
fronting you. Ask questions. Give the 
“old reliable’ American Agriculturist 
the benefit of your experience. Feel 
that its pages are yours. 


To Hold One-Sixth the Cotton Crop. 


As a result of the great meeting of 
cotton growers and associate interests 
at New Orleans, an account of which 
was previously given in these columns, 
plans are afoot “for withdrawing 2,000,- 
000 bales cotton from the market.” It 
is expected this cotton will have to be 
held probably till next September, and 
it is not unlikely that a considerable 
portion may be carried over until ear- 
ly in 1906, should it be held at all, some- 
thing of course quite uncertain. The 
slogan of cotton interests behind the 
proposal is ‘10-cent cotton.” They ex- 
press confidence in ultimate success, 
provided next year’s crop (1905) is cur- 
tailed to the extent asked for at the 
convention, viz, 25%. 

The president of the new corporation 
which aims to handle the financial end 
of carrying over 2,000,000 bales-of cot- 
ton is W. P. Brown of New Orleans, 
A. Britton, president of the New Or- 
leans cotton exchange; S. P. Walmsley 
and others are vice-presidents. It is 

id it will take over 50 banks and 
financial agents to supply the money 
necessary to carry this gigantic pool to 
i successful issue. 

The corporation proposes to designate 
one bank in each designated district of 
the south as local agent. The corpora- 
tion will advance through its deposit- 
aries the sum of 5 cents per pound, or 
$25 for each bale of cotton held over by 
members of the association until the 
next crop comes on. Committees were 

ppointed to arrange plans for ware- 
houses to assist in carrying out the 
scheme. Necessarily, great prepara- 
tions must be made for handling this 
enormous quantity. Dealers and spin- 

rs insist the holding of any consider- 
ble part of the crop will make little 
difference in prices, as the fact will be 
known of this held-over portion, which 
must appear on the market sooner or 








- county and state meetings will 
be held throughout the southern cotton 
gro ig states during the present 

onth to arrange local details for fa- 
cilitating the operation, Regardless of 
whether the herculean project will be 
successful or not, it 1s evident that it 
has support among many planters, who 
feel keenly the present depression in 
cotton prices. 

The executive committee of the cot- 
ton growers’ association has issued an 
address to growers asking that they 
live up to pledges of reducing the acre- 
age in 1905, and curtail the use of fer- 
tilizers. The association expects to as- 
certain for its own use the number of 
acres of cotton planted in 1904, the 
number of bales produced, the quantity 
of fertilizers consumed; also how many 
acres growers propose to plant in 1905 
and the quantity of fertilizer expected 
to be utilized therefor. 

The association proposes to thorough- 
ly systematize the work of securing 
an acreage reduction in 1905. Meetings 
are to be held in each school district 


Mailed to Thousands. 


ee 


The American Agriculturist Year 
Book and Farmer’s Almanac for 1905 
has been mailed to thousands of our 
friends and subscribers during the past 
two weeks. That the book is valued by 
those who possess a copy is evidenced 
by the many letters of appreciation 
which we are receiving from all parts 
of the country. This further interest 
more than convinces us that every one 
of our subscribers should have the book, 
Read the very liberal terms on which 
we offer it, and avail yourself of the 
opportunity at once. 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


on Feb 18, and a chairman and com- 
mittee selected. Farmers will then sign 
the acreage curtailment pledge. Those 
who refuse the agreement will be kept 
track of in order to facilitate the asso- 
ciation’s compilation of statistics. 

The cotton market ruled somewhat 
firmer, due to free buying abroad. Mid- 
dling upland advanced to 7.5@1.6c p 
Ib at N Y. If the betterment causes 
a more liberal marketing by south- 
ern planters, it is feared the 
gain will be lost. The move- 
ment of new cotton in the south 
continues moderate. This has not tend- 
ed to help prices, however, as the belief 
is general in trade circles that this 
practice is merely putting off the evil 
day and not permanently helping the 
situation. 


For Better Roads in the South. 


No other section in the United States 
needs give more careful consideration 
to the good roads problem than does 
the south. At the recent Jacksonville 
convention of the national good roads 
association, which was described by 
American dAgriculturist last week, 
southern delegates took a leading part 
in the proceedings. 

In his talk before the convention Pres 
Andrew Sledd of the university of Flor- 
ida declared that whatever contributes 
to the material welfare of the state 
also contributes to the intellectual de- 
velopment of the people. He pointed to 
the centralization of public schools as a 
growing movement which will receive 
fresh impetus from the construction of 
good roads in increasing the attend- 
ance and reducing the cost. The free 
transportation of pupils to and from 
these schools makes the construction of 
good roads imperative. 

Congressman Clark of Florida pledges 
himself to support all measures that 
provide for the government assisting 
the states and the people to secure bet- 
ter highways. He expressed the be- 
lief that the constitution gives the gov- 
ernment as much authority to improve 
country roads as it does to improve the 
harbors and waterways for the benefit 
of the country’s commerce. He predict- 
ed a glorious future for Florida, when 
the good roads movement is taken up 
by every county in the state and each 
has its own system of roads, which will 
be the peer of any other state. 

Someone designated Col Allan Rogers 
of Marion county, Fla, as the man who 
built most of the good roads of iis dis- 
trict. Col Rogers spoke from experi- 
ence. He declared there is enough 
good road making material in Duval 
county and within six miles of Jack- 
sonville to build 1000 miles of hard sur- 
face road. He was surprised to learn 
that county sent to Georgia to get ma- 
terial to build the sample mile of road 
now in construction. He said he would 
take a contract to use Florida road ma- 
terial to build a highway to the moon, 
provided someone would guarantee a 
good foundation. What is needed by 
the counties is the right to take charge 
of road construction. 

An outline of drainage work and road 
improvements in his state was given 
by Hon James Cosgrove of South Caro- 
lina. He emphasized the points that 
ditches are necessary to properly con- 
structed roads, and if these ditches are 
made deep enough the adjacent lands 
are drained and their value consequente- 
ly increased. 





VIRGINIA. 


Buckingham Co—The timber indus- 
try has been quite active here for the 
past year. There are several saw mills 
in operation in this section, and the 
Augusta stave and lumber co of 
Waynesboro has a large stave plant 
located at Toga, which gives employ- 
ment to about 30 men, and, besides this, 
many haulers are employed in moving 
their output to railway stas for ship- 
ment to the northern markets. 


Chesterfield Co—Crops very fair, the 
past year and prices fairly satisfactory. 
No sale for cotton raised here. Mixed 
farming predominates. Turkeys scarce 
and high. Chickens 13 to 14c p Ib 1 w, 
hogs 6 to 7c. This county is well 
adapted to hog raising, with good water 
and plenty of fine or 
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GEORGIA. 


Georgia News Items—The cotton sit- 
uation is still one of greatest interest 
to farmers. The low price and ordi- 
nary tone of the market have caused 
many in different sections of the state 
to: haul home their cotton from. the 
warehouses rather than selb below cost 
of production. The movement is gain- 
ing ground and, if no improvement in 
price is noted within a month, the mat- 
ter will assume extensive proportions, 
The co-operative movements on the 
part of the farmers are being backed 
by all classes of people in the south. 
Determination is seen everywhere and 
the acreage will surely be reduced as 
pledged. In many instances indiffer- 
ence to planting any cotton is mani- 
fested. The movement of fertilizers 
is away below last year and it is doubt- 
ful if more than 50% of the quantity 
used then will be purchased this sea- 
son. An Official of one of the leading 
railroads of the state, operating in the 
cotton belt, says that his road has not 
hauled one-fifth the amount hauled at 
this time last year. The same is said 
to be practically true in other states. 
The small grain crop is now considered 
out of danger, as it has emerged from 
the recent cold spell without much in- 
jury. Preparation of corn land is be- 
ing carried on in all sections of the 
state and a big crop will be planted. 
In south Georgia, the sugar cane land 
is being made ready and planting will 
Soon commence, Prices of all produce 
are high. Flour sells at $6.50 to $7.50 p 
bbl, corn 70c to $1 p bu, and cowpeas 
$1 to $1.50 p bu, while hay and corn 
fodder is selling, on the farms, at $15 
to $25 p ton.—[J. C. MceM. 





KENTUCKY. 


Jessamine Co—Fine prospects for 
wheat; it is in far better condition now 
than at this time last year. Tobacco 
all ready for shipment and most of it 
sold. Stock in fine shape, with plenty 
of feed. It has not suffered any from 
the cold weather. 


Grayson Co—There has been more 
snow than usual here this year, which 
is very favorable to the wheat crop. 
Early in the season the ground was so 
dry that it seemed almost impossible 
for wheat to sprout and come up, and 
some of it did not come up at all. Rains 
have since fallen, however, and revived 
it, so that it is now in fairly good shape 
for the season. The winter has been 
rather hard on farm stock, but it seems 
to be in good condition. Horse and 
mule market rather dull. Wheat $1.25 
p bu, corn 60c p bu, potatoes 80c. Eggs 
are 22c p doz and poultry high. 

Lincoln Co—Snow covered the ground 
for the greater part of the past month. 
Some plowing has been done. Corn 
Selling at the crib at $2.25. 


Daviess Co—Rivers have been full of 
ice. Low water in the fall and ice now 
have made transportation in the rivers 
almost impossible. 


Kenton Co—Not much work being 
done by farmers at present. Cutting 
wood and caring for stock take up most 
of their time. Some ice has been har- 
vested, but it is only 7 or 8 in thick 
and this is not thick enough for the 
big dealers. Stock is wintering very 
well, but feed is scarce on many farms. 





There has been some Zero weather and | 


some of the peach buds are killed. 
Wheat is not promising, for it got such 
a poor start in the fall, it has had snow 
protection a portion of the time and 
then some very severe spells without 
snow, but it does not get damaged here 
much until the freezing and thawing 
of this and next month. Very little 
plowing has been done for spring crops. 
Clover has been damaged some and 
the drouth of last falf makes a rather 
poor prospect for a good hay crop this 
coming season. Corn is selling at 50c 
p bu, oats 37c, hay $12 to $16 p ton as 
to quality. 


Marion Co—Notwithstanding the se- 


vere winter, live stock of all kinds is 
looking unusually well, and there is an 
abundance of feed to carry it through 


until spring. No hogs will be prepared 
‘ 
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for market this month. Corn is worth 
50c p bu, hogs only 4c p lb. Very few 
cattle will be fed grain. Tobacco crop 
rapidly changing hands at remunera- 
tive prices. Quantity short, but quality 
fine. Price about 10c p Ib. Wheat 
crop very late, but looks healthy and 
promising. Price of land improving, 
and farmers are feeling more encour- 
aged. 

Crittenden Co—Work of all kinds on 
the farm is suspended; nothing being 
done except attending the stock and 
keeping fires. Feed is holding out well 
considering the amount it is taking to 
keep stock alive. Lambs are being 
dropped earlier than usual; where they 
are well taken care of and have good 
shelter they are being saved. Young 
pigs are having a hard time of it and 
many are dying where no shelter is 
had for the hogs. What little winter 
wheat was sown is looking poorly. 
Horses and cattle look well. 


MISSISSIPPI 


Tippah Co—The average soil of this 
county is not rich, but sufficiently pro- 
ductive to reward industrious farmers 
with a comfortable living. Small farms 
are the rule, The country is well adapt- 
ed to diversified farming and stock 
raising, and while some attention is 
given to these things, there is a strong 
tendency to rely chiefly upon corn and 
cotton. The county is soon to have 
good shipping facilities, as its only rail- 
road, a short, narrow gauge line, is 
being widened and extended and will 
connect Kansas City and Mobile. The 
crop of °04 was large and the country 
is in very prosperous condition not- 
withstanding the decline in cotton. 
Much cotton has been sold at a loss 
and much is being held by farmers. 
There are no winter crops. Corn is 
plentiful and sells at 40 to 50c p bu. 
Pork not very plentiful at $5.50 p 100 
Ibs. Poultry and eggs scarce; prices 
moderate. The subjects of diversified 
farming and raising stock, fruit and 
vegetables are being agitated some, 
and it is hoped that such discussion 
will be fruitful. 


FLORIDA. 


Little Harm to Orange Treés—The 
orange producing sections of the state 


were fortunate in that orange trees 
were little damaged by the recent 
frosts. Conditions were such that the 


trees could have withstood an even 
colder snap. Fruit, of course, ‘was 
killed, but there was little on the trees 
at the time. 


Polk Co—The damage done by the 
recent frost is considerably less than 
that of the ‘95 freeze. Growers fired 
their groves, and to judge from present 
appearances only a few trees will lose 
any leaves, ‘while the bulk of the trees, 
being seedlings and more immune from 
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the cold than budded trees, look almost 
as well as they did before the cold spell 
set in. The oranges left on the trees, 
however, are frozen, but the grape fruit 
escaped and are in sound condition. 
The great loss is to the vegetable crop, 
which was entirely killed; but truck- 
ers have already gone to work with 
planting and making new seedbeds. 


Volusia Co—It is not known yet to 
what extent orange trees were dam- 
aged by the recent cold spell, but the 
general opinion is that large trees have 
been hurt little or none. Perhaps the 
young trees have been hurt some. No 
doubt exists as to the crop of oranges 
still on the trees, and in this section 
there is a large per cent still on the 
trees. Where groves were not fired the 
fruit is undoubtedly frozen. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Madison Co—Wheat doing very well. 
Stock in fairly good condition. Beef 
cattle very low, also pork, the latter 
bringing 6c p lb d w. 


Wilkes Co—The winter has been un- 
usually rough and cold, and little work 
has been done since last fall. Cold 
weather has retarded the growth of 
all kinds of small grain. No plowing 
done for spring crops. Feed stuff 
scarce but stock wintering fairly well. 
But little surplus stock on hand as the 
price has been so low for several years 
that farmers have not raised much of 
it. Farmers are taking more interest 
every year in improving their land by 
sowing cowpeas. 

Duplin Co—Cotton acreage will be 
cut down fully one-fourth in this sec- 
tion. Farmers determined to hold cot- 
ton now on hand for better prices, To- 
bacco acreage will be increased. Corn 
80c p bu, eggs 20c p doz, horses and 
mules high. Farm labor scarce. Stock 
of all kinds in good condition. 


TENNESSEE. 











Hayden Co—Stock is in fair condi- 
tion and cattle are low. Wheat has 
had a poor show. First, at the pros- 
pect of 10c cotton planters did not sow 
much wheat, then as the fall was dry, 
what was sown did not get a good 
start and it has frozen out badly. Cot- 
ton is now about 6%c p lb and farmers 
are at a loss what to plant. There will 
be quite an extensive planting of veg- 
etables this year. 

Obion Co—Recent freezes and thaws 
have damaged clover and young grass. 
Stock in good condition. Feed plenti- 
ful. Horses and mules are lower than 
last season on account of low cotton. 
Horses $70 to $100 each, mules $80 to 
$125, cows $20 to $30, hogs 3c p Ib, eggs 
20c p doz, butter 15c p lb, young chick- 
ens 9c, old hens 8c, turkeys 10c, corn 
40c p bu, wheat $1.15, peas $1. 

Giles Co—Stock is generally thrifty. 
There are several varieties of soil here. 
Much of the third-rate land in the hills 
abounds in timber suitable for rail- 
road ties and telegraph and telephone 
poles. Many of the hills also contain 
much valuable stone for building pur- 


poses. There is increasing interest 
among the people in the country in 
barn building, and in taking better 


care of stock. Some farmers, however, 
have found more profits in feeding a 
good lot of hens than in keeping cdd 
cows and horses. There has been some 
very cold weather, and not much snow 
protection for wheat and young grass. 
The cotton panic will perhaps reduce 
the acreage some. People here are get- 
ting to believe more and more in a va- 
riety of crops. 

Rutherford Co—Cotton all picked 
and ginned. Farmers sold about half 
the crop at a good price to the ginners 
and had the other half ginned and 
carried home, and have it yet. The 
amount sold was equal to a common 
crop, and what they have at home is 
extra, and they can all afford to hold 
it over, or for thefr own price. About 
12,000 bales raised in the county, be- 
sides an immense crop of corn, wheat 
and oats. About the usual amount of 
wheat sown last fall and most of it 
looks very well, About 40% of last 


year’s crop in farmers’ hands now, and 
all the corn except what has been fed. 
1 


Farmers feeding more cattle and hogs 
this fall and winter than ever before, 
and all healthy. Cattle $2.50 to $3, hogs 
$3.25 to $4, oats 40c, mules $75 to $150, 
farm horses $50 to $150, carriage and 
saddle horses $150 to $500. 

Blount Co—The recent snow was 
most welcome to farmers, as it pro- 
tected the wheat from the freeze which 
followed. Weather, while not special- 
ly severe, has hindered plowing, etc. 
Small grain in this section is doing well 
thus far. All farm products bring good 
prices. Wheat $1.27 p bu, corn 60c, hogs 
$5.25 p 100, hens 814c p lb, eggs 20c p doz, 
butter 20c. 





TEXAS. 


Navarro Co—Wheat is a little short 


in acreage on account of fall dry weath- 
er. Some winter oats killed by the se- 
vere freezes in Jan. Corn is a good 
price; 40c p bu. December weather fa- 
vorable for winter plowing and more 
done than usual. Farmers will reduce 
cotton acreage 25% for °05 and seem de- 
termined to hold what they have now 
for better prices. 


Buy Big Cattle Ranch—The confi- 
dence of some stockmen does not seem 
to have been shaken by the poor busi- 
ness of last year, as is evidenced by 
the recent purchase of the Dull Bros’ 
Big Canyon ranch in Pecos Co, by I. 
W. Ellis, N. H. Corder, William Be- 
vans, R. R. Russell and Lee L. Russell, 
all of Menardville. 

Lamar Co—Roads have been almost 
impassable, owing to a severe blizzard, 
commencing with rain and turning to 
sleet. The weather has improved now, 
however, and farmers have commenced 
plowing again. Health of people not 
as good as usual, All stock wintering 
in fine condition. 


Collin Co—Land here is selling at 
from $40 to $75 p acre. Many farmers 
selling out and seeking cheaper land in 
east Texas. January ‘was cold and dis- 
agreeable for this climate. No snow 
and but little rain for four months, 


ALABAMA 


Cane Growers Meet—At the annual 
meeting of the Interstate sugar cane 
growers’ assn, held recently at Mont- 
gomery, Ala, the following officers were 
elected: Pres, D. G. Purse of Savan- 
nah, Ga; vice-pres, H. L. Ross of Tal- 





lahassee, Fla; sec, T. W. Martin of 
Savannah, Ga. Resolutions were 
adopted recommending to the sec of 


agri the adoption of a standard of con- 
sistency and color of sirup for the 
trade; petitioning congress not to re- 
duce the tariff on molases, sirup or 
sugar; memorializing the senate to pass 
the Hepburn pure food bill, now pend- 
ing, petitioning the legislature of the 
states represented in the convention to 
adopt pure food measures. The place 
and time of the next annual meeting 
will be decided by the executive com- 
mittee, 


Etowah Co—Fall oats are badly dam- 
,aged by freezes, but most farmers in 
this section sow oats in Feb and March, 
so land seeded last fall can be sowed 
again. About one-third of the cotton 
made last year is still in the hands of 
the farmers and they are in good con- 
dition to hold it, having sold most of 
the two-thirds for fairly good prices. 


piesa ataie eR  aek 
The Proclamation Published on 


third page was announced from the 
capital of each state simultaneously on 
Monday of this week. A copy of it 
was privately given to certain leaders 
in the house of representatives at 
Washington Thursday and Friday of 
last week. It had a most profound in- 
fluence and resulted in action favorable 
to the Townsend bill for railway rate 
regulation, in the long joint caucus 
Friday, with prospect that the bill 
would be passed by the house of rep- 
resentatives before these words are 
read. Everyone is urged to write to 
the senate, along the lines indicated in 
the proclamation on an earlier page of 
American Agriculturist. The governor of 
Louisiana telegraphs as follows: ‘‘Pres 
Roosevelt’s policy on federal control 
and regulation of railway rates is sus- 
tained by public opinion in Louisiana, 
and my hope is that the democratic 
vote in the house and senate will be 
cast to enact same into law.” 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


Tobacco Crop and Market. 
May Smuggle in Sumatra Tobacco. 





Much has been said by tobacco grow- 
ers in the U S in protest against the 
proposed admission of Philippine to- 
bacco with a low duty. However, the 
protests have simply showed how the 
reduction of 25% in Dingley rates will 
result in Philippine tobacco oversup- 
plying American markets, and causing 
a general depression in our tobacco 
trade. It is only too evident that the 
tobacco market has been in the 
“dumps” for the last year or so (ex- 
cepting certain grades which have sold 
comparatively well during the past 
four or five months). Thus any hurtful 
influences in the way of greater for- 
eign competition will be disastrous. 

There is a deeper significance to this 


question of reducing the duty on Phil- 
ippine tobacco. While this has not 
been exploited by those American 


growers who are fighting against let- 
ting down the bars, it is nevertheless 
of vital importance in the opportunity 
that it gives for fraud on a wholesale 
scale. The matter in a nutshell is that 
the lowering of Phillippine duties to 
the insignificant amount demanded by 
the war department’ will permit the 
shipment of Sumatra tobacco via the 
Philippines into the U S at a duty 
not over one-third present charges. 

In other words, unscrupulous traders 
(and there will be plenty of them when 
the concise moment arrives) will use 
the Philippines as a subterfuge for 
getting around the present just and 
high duty on Sumatra tobacco. It 
would thus appear that the war de- 
partment is being duped by certain in- 
terests which, so it is claimed, are 
aiming to have the Philippine tariff put 
down merely to ‘‘work” the government 
for their own profit rather than for 
any philanthropic motives to the people 
of our new islands. 


There is a fradulent way in which 
the government can be fleeced and 
American tobacco growers injured by 
the lowering of Philippine duties. The 
duty on wrappers imported into the 
Philippines, as before stated, is 22%c 
p lb, one rate on all grades of leaf. 
Well-posted authorities say, if the pres- 
ent Curtis bill goes through, Sumatra 
tobacco can be sent to Manila, re- 
packed in that city and then shipped 
to the U S. Of course it will be entered 
as "Manila tobacco,’ duty on which 
under the proposed schedule will be 
only 46%c p lb, which plus the duty 
charged at Manila will make the total 
only 68%c p Ib on this tine Sumatra 
fradulently shipped via the Philippines. 
There is no doubt but what this saving 
of nearly $1.20 p Ib will encourage 
heavy smuggling of Sumatra leaf by 
way of Manila. 

Again, there is a way in which Su- 


matra tobacco can be legitimately 
brought into the U § via the Philip- 
pines, with a light tariff in effect. 
Manila factories can import Sumatra 


wrappers at a duty of 224%c p lb, which 
is the present schedule for tobacco 
tariff in use on the island. They can 
then cover Philippine fillers and bind- 
ers With these Sumatra wrappers, and 
send the “Sumatra wrapped” cigars 
here at a specific cost of $1.121%4 p Ib, 
instead of $4.50, which is the tariff on 
straight Sumatra entering the U S. The 
ad valorem duty on these fictitious 
Philippine cigars will be under the 
proposed tariff only 64% instead of 
25% which is now charged. The allied 
tobacco interests of the U S, who re- 
cently were given a hearing before the 
house committee, hopes to hang up the 
Curtis bill, which is the name of the 
revision measure, until they can at 
least secure a duty of $1.85 p Ib on 
wrapper leaf entering the Philippines 
from Sumatra. 

There is yet time for good work to 
be accomplished by U S tobacco grow- 
ers, who want to fight for their rights. 
Without delay, each tobacco farmer 
should take it upon himself to write 
his congressman and senator at Wash- 
ington, lodging a protest against the 
Curtis bill. More than that, get your 
neighbor to write. 








The Tobacco Crop for 1904. 





The table given below shows the to- 
bacco output of the U S for the past 
year. The estimate is made by the 
dept of agri and includes the gross 
harvest returns. Necessarily, these 
figures for such states as Wis, Pa, N Y 
and the N E group appear larger than 
estimates for the commercial tobacco 
crop of the same sections. The ’04 
crop for the entire country is nearly 
20% lighter than that of the preceding 
year, 











Yield Pro- Pricep 

Acreage pa, lbs duction, Ibs 1b, cta 

SE wns I tae 191,599 15.0 
Vt ccccoccce 174 1,685 293,190 15.0 
Mass ...... 4,444 1,690 7,510,360 18.6 
cn. 7 1,685 21,407,925 22.6 
N Y 1,145 6,288,340 10.0 
Pa 1,209 18,635,073 8.9 
Md 621 19,913,607 6.5 
Va 725 96,487,350 7.4 
NC 685 98,618 ,080 8.6 
sc 703 8,185,029 8.2 
Ga § 650 1,214,200 20.6 
PIR cccosese, 6008 815 3,613,710 31.5 
BIR. cocscece 585 379 221,715 15.5 
MisS cccccce 170 408 69,360 15.6 
LB ccccccece 89 438 38,982 21.5 
TOR covesece 469 600 281,400 19.5 
ATK cccccece 1,234 565 697,210 12.0 
TENN cecccce 47,703 730 34,823,190 5.8 
We VE ccese 4.087 710 2,901,770 8.5 
see 277,409 827 229,417,243 6.4 
59,827 849 50,793,123 8.0 

278 674 187,650 6.5 

6,244 691 4,314,604 8.5 

1,155 670 773,850 5.4 

40,931 1,282 52,473,542 7.8 

1,771 626 1,108,646 8.5 

806,409 819.0 660,460,739 8.1 








Tobacco Notes. 

BURLEY MARKET FIRM—A good feel- 
ing prevails in burley circles with sup- 
plies of colony types appearing moder- 
ate. At Louisville, good Franklin coun- 
ty (Ky) leaf and lugs fetched 154%@lic 
p lb, Shelby county 14@14%c. During 
Jan, 12,000 hhd of burley were sold at 
Louisville. Stocks of burley there are 
light. ~ 

KENTUCKY. 

Daviess Co—Dark tobacco growers 
here are well organized. It is réported 
that propositions have been advanced 
by moneyed interests to rehandle, re- 
dry, prize and furnish’ storage for 
tobacco until Nov, °05, at a nominal 
cost. It was suggested that the new 
crop be restricted to 10,000 hills of to- 
bacco to each ablebodied male over 
16 years of age. This met with oppo- 
sition, however. Growers here are 
demanding $8 for leaf and $2 p 100 lbs 
for trash, increasing 50c p 100 Ibs by 
Mar 1. Farmers, as a rule, are not in 
favor of selling tobacco at auction, but 
desire buyers to come to barns.—[E. 
G. A, 

ASSOCIATION SuUCCESSFUL—The ’04 crop 
in the dark tobacco district of Ky and 
Tenn is under control of the assn. 
Our members should not give credit to 
prejudiced reports and opinions of 
unscrupulous buyers. The latter are 
simply disgruntled because they cannot 
continue to plunder the planters now 
us they did in the past. Buyers are 
offering 10c p lb for tobacco this sea- 
son that they secured for 5c last year. 
This difference means _ $4,000,000 to 
growers.—[F. G. Ewing, Chairman 


Exec Com Dark Tobacco District 
Planters’ Protective Assn. 
HOPKINSVILLE—There is very little 


doing in the tobacco business at pres- 
ent, as the weather has been too cold 
for the leaf to be handled. Few loads 
have come to factories except tobacco 
that was put in bulk at Christmas or 


before. Stocks at this point on Feb 1 
were 1200 hhds, against 2000 hhds a 


year ago. 





Special Notice. 


AN OPPORTUNITY OF INTEKEST 
SUBSCRIBER. 


TO EVERY 


Owing to the extreme severity of the 
weather during the past few weeks, the 
inability of many to reach the post- 
office and the delays in the mails, we 
have concluded to extend all our offers, 
whether made by letter or by special 
announcement, until March 1, 1905. This 
extension makes it possible for all to 
take advantage of our very liberal of- 
fers, and we hope that such as have 


not already renewed their subscription 
will do so at once. 
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Agricultural Conditions in the South. 


T. B. PARKER, | NORTH CAROLINA, 


The situation in the south is com- 
manding the attention of thoughtful 
men everywhere. The export of cotton, 
her chief money crop, cotton oil and 
cottonseed meal, amounted to $343,- 
000,000 in 1903. Last year the value of 
these articles probably amounted to 
$50,000,000 more than they did in 1903. 
The southern cotton mill men, almost 
as a man, are saying*to us: “We do 
not want any more cheap cotton. We 
are perfectly willing to pay 10 cents 
per pound. We can do that and make 
money. What we want and need above 
everything else is stability of price. 
We are with you in the fight for higher 
prices.” Of course, there are occa- 
sional men who take a different view. 
The merchants of the south, at least 
those in my section, say they do not 
want any more 5-cent cotton. With 
cotton at remunerative prices they 
have no trouble to sell goods and get 
paid for them, but with 5-cent cot- 
ton, every condition is changed. 

Bankers are offering to make us loans 
at the very lowest rate of interest. The 
manufacturers of all kinds of goods 
and wares, the professional men, all 
classes from the humblest laborer to 
the king in finance, are with us in our 
efforts to advance the price of cotton. 
In addition to the fact that these great 
forces are holding up our hands, the 
farmers, themselves, are in better con- 
dition, financially and otherwise, to 
carry the issue to a successful end than 
ever before in the history of the coun- 
try. Having sold the crop of 1902-3 and 
1903-4 for $1,106,199,602, our cotton 
farmers are placed in very comfortable 
circumstances. In addition to that, 
we have sold 8,570,000 bales of the pres- 
ent crop at an average of about 9 cents 
per pound, which brought about $365,- 
650,000 or $77,879,036 more than the en- 
tire crop of 1898-9. With such an ob- 
ject lesson and stupendous figures as 
these staring us in the face, who shall 
say the south cannot carry the sur- 
plus that we now have on hand until a 
market is developed that will take it 
at 10 cents per pound? What cotton 
farmer will be unwilling to reduce acre- 
age when he sees that 8,570,000 bales 
of the present crop have sold, approx- 
imately, for $77,879,036 more than the 
entire crop of 11,274,840 bales made in 
1898 ?, 

This fact is accompanied with an- 
other very important one, namely, the 
south last year produced the largest 
corn crop she has ever grown in her 
history, being, in round numbers, for 
the 11 principal cotton growing states, 
which do not include Virginia and Mis- 
souri, 100,000,000 bushels more than the 
same states produced in 1900. This 
means an average of nearly six bushels 
corn per capita for each man, woman 
and child in those 11 states, more than 
for the year 1900. Let the man who 
thinks the southern cotton farmers 
cannot hold cotton, backed as they are 
by the bankers and business men of 
the south, coupled with their own 
financial strength, take these various 
propositions and analyze them, getting 
at the true agricultural situation, be- 
fore he begins to shake the bushes and 
proclaim that farmers are weakening 
and will begin to turn loose cotton at 
an early date. 

The $365,000,000 paid for the part of 
the present crop that has been sold 
does not include the cottonseed that 
has gone to the mills. This sum, added 
to the cotton already sold, will aug- 
ment the total saies by several million 
dollars. Some northern men, who are 
not at all familiar with the situation, 
have advanced the argument that the 
south has made 65-cent cotton and 
that it can and will do it again. We 
are not preparing to go back to the 
days of 5-cent cotton. On the other 
hand, we are taking steps all over the 
south to get away from it and stay 
away from it. To sum up, our people 
are determined, they are more self- 
reliant and confident in their own abil- 
ity, are united and in better position to 
hold cotton than ever before. Their 
motto is: “Hold cotton and reduce 
acreage to be planted this year to a 
point that will insure a better price 
for the next crop.’’ I believe this is 
the situation all over the south. 





I like American Agriculturist exceed- 
ingly, and my wife watches for its arri- 
val each week.—{H. N. Hendrickson, 
Susquehanna County, Pa. 
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KING COTTON 


Other Side of tie Cotton Situation. 





The New Orleans convention of cote 
ton growers, held late last month, as 
noted in these columns a week ago, is 
evidently to be followed by aggressive 
work on the part of the officers look- 
ing toward a reduction of the acreage 
for 1905. Opinions differ greatly as to 
what can be done in this. direction. 
While many pecple believe a reduced 
acreage possible and the needful thing 
to bring about a better level of prices, 
others are inclined to think growers 
will fail to work in unison in this re- 
spect. They point to similar efforts 
made in two or three specific seasons 
in the past ten years, when low prices 
in the fall and winter brought about 
agitation of this character, but result- 
ed in little real cutting down of the 
seeded area by the time spring was 
here. 

In this connection it is interesting to 
note® the attitude of some of the big 
operators in the leading cotton mar- 
kets, who are not in harmony with the 
purposes of the New Orleans convene 
tion, and whose interests are either 
purely speculative, or rest with the 
manufacturers, a class naturally in- 
clined to buy the raw material as 
cheaply as possible. A prominent New 
York operator, Theodore H. Price, has 
recently made public an open letter to 
the members of the southern cotton 
growers’ protective association, in 
which he endeavors to show the other 
side of the case, He believes that cote 
ton will decline further and that it is 
more profitable to sell than to hold. 

He advances reasons for his belief. 
Among these, that the latest crop of 
cotton is practically 14,000,000 bales, 
a figure considerably higher than most 
of the estimates up to January 1. Trade 
estimates during the first three months 
of the present cotton crop year have 
been largely 12 to 12% millions. This in 
turn may be compared with the crop of 
between 10 and 11 millions for each of 
the preceding four years; 8,700,000 bales 
in 1896, 9,900,000 bales in 1894 (followed 
by a period of very low prices); 7,550,000 
bales in 1893, etc. Mr Price claims in 
his letter that the government’s esti- 
mate of condition throughout the past 
summer foreshadowed practically the 
largest crop on record, and that the 
federal census returns have since con- 
firmed it. He says the world last year 
consumed only 10.273,000 bales of Amer- 
ican cotton, and up to the close of Jan- 
uary, 1905, statistics of spinners’ tak- 
ings do not indicate that the consump- 
tion has been much Increased. 

Mr Price says that following the 11,- 
000,000 bales in the crop of 1897, there 
was a decline during the year to 5% 
cents for middling upland at New York, 
despite which. the cotton acreage for 
the succeeding year was actually in- 
creased 2%%; that another big 11,000,- 
000 crop grown in 1898 carried cotton 
to 5 5-16 cents and resulted in a re- 
duction in acreage of only 6% He 
suggests that if 5-cent cotton in the 
south for two years resulted in a reduc- 
tion in acreage of only 6%, it hardly 
seems probable that an average of 8 
cents per pound for this crop (his es- 
timate for the average received by 
growers) will result in a greater cur- 
tailment in 1905. 

In guessing as to the bulk of the 
crop to be harvested in the autumn of 
1905, which he predicts as 11,000,000 bales 
reasonably to be expected, he adds, this 
tentative figure to the 14 millions esti- 
mated by him for the crop of 1904, sug- 
gesting a total supply for the two years 
of 25,000,000 bales. In his opinion it is 
evident that this is far more than the 
world will consume at present prices. 
He insists that this year’s supply of 14,- 
000,000 bales is in existence, no matter 
in whose hands, and that the market 


cannot advance until it is consuimed, or 
developments of prospective scarcity. 

It costs money to hold cotton, says 
Mr Price, and wkether or not the hold- 
er is conscious of it, he pays this cost 
either directly in interest, storage and 
insurance, or indirectly through. the 
lost energy involved in the unproduc- 
tive employment of his capital. ‘‘The 
true policy of the cotton producer is to 
sell this year’s surplus,”’ concludes Mr 
Price, ‘“‘which is a gift of God and costs 
him nothing, at a price (not yet reach- 
ed) which will stimulate consumption, 
and will permit the manufacturing 
trade to repair the ravage of last year’s 
speculation. Increase, not reduction, is 
the policy and destiny of our govern- 
ment and our people. Resolutions and 
penalties will not change it.” 

It should be distinctly understood that 
American Agriculturist is in no wise 
responsible for the attitude of this or 
other operators opposed to the work 
of the New Orleans convention. But as 
a matter of common knowledge _ to 
growers, it is well to have the situation 
before them, as viewed by the specula- 
tive and manufacturing interests. 


Boll Weevil Scare—Beware of the 
man who has his own schemes and 
ideas about what they ought to do re- 
garding the boll weevil; of the man who 
knows it all; of the man who, because 
he or his ancestors lived in Texas, 
boldly declares that the boll weevil has 
appeared in North Carolina. We have 
had such reports before. If the boll 
weevil does appear, beware of the man 
(he is almost sure to come) who has his 
little patent remedy which will do away 
with the pest. Depend on common 
sense, on your own intelligence, and 
on the information given by men or 
institutions supported in your interest 
and who have no object to serve in de- 
ceiving or misleading you. They may 
err, but if so, the mistake is likely to 
be an honest one.—[Franklin Sherman, 
Department of Agriculture, North Car- 
olina. 








American Cane Growers’ association 
has -sent a delegation from New Or- 
leans to Washington to appear before 
the committee on ways and means in 
opposition to any concessions on the 
existing duties upon sugars import- 
ed from the Philippines. The del- 
egation consists of Col James 
D. Hill, Sec D. D. Colcock, Pres 
Cc. A. Farwell and William Munson and 
members of the congressional delegation 
of Louisiana. The prospective change in 
the tariff on Philippine sugars would 
remove three-fourths the duties now 
levied. 





The Loquat should be in every gar- 
den in the counties bordering the gulf 
states and in lower Florida. The ob- 
long, yellow, sub-acid fruit is an inch 
or more long, plum-like in form, but 
distinct in flavor. It ripens in early 
spring; the blossoms appear in the fall. 
In some parts of Texas and Louisiana 
it is much esteemed as a market fruit. 
It is well known and eagerly sought in 
New Orleans. In southern Florida it is 
locally popular. Though the trees are 
hardy, they do not bear fruit with any 
regularity where the winters are se- 
vere. They have yielded occasional 
crops as far north as Tallahassee and 
Jacksonville, but are much more reg- 
ular in warmer sections. The fruit is 
delicious to eat out of hand and is used 
for making jelly and preserves, which 
resemble those made with the cherry. 





“T saw your adv in old reliable A A.” 
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What Sulphur Does 


For the Human Body in Health and 
Disease. 


The mention of sulphur will recall to 
many of us the early days when our 
mothers and grandmothers gave us our 
daily dose of sulphur and molasses 
every spring and fall. 

It was the universal spring and fall 
“blood purifier,” tonic and cure-all, and 
mind you, this old-fashioned remedy 
was not without merit. 

The idea was good, but the remedy 
was crude and unpalatable, and a large 
quantity had to be taken to get any 
effect. 

Nowadays we get all the beneficial 
effects of sulphur in a palatable, con- 
centrated form, so that a single grain is 
far more effective than a tablespoonful 
of the crude sulphur. 

In recent years, research and experi- 
ment have proven that the best sul- 
phur for medicinal use is that obtained 
from Calcium (Calcium Sulphide) and 
sold in drug stores under the name of 
Stuart's Calcium Wafers. They are 
small chocolate coated pellets and con- 
tain the active medicinal principle of 
sulphur in a highly concentrated, effec- 
tive form. 

Few people are aware of the value of 
this form of sulphur in restoring and 
maintaining bodily vigor and health; 
sulphur acts directly on the liver and 
excretory organs and purifies and en- 
riches the blood by the prompt elimina- 
tion of waste material. 

Our grandmothers knew this when 
they dosed us with sulphur and mo- 
lasses every spring and fall, but the 
crudity and impurity of ordinary flow- 
ers of sulphur were often worse than 
the disease, and cannot compare with 
the modern concentrated preparations 
of sulphur, of which Stuart’s Calcium 
Wafers is undoubtedly the best and 
most widely used. 

They are the natural antidote for 
liver and kidmey troubles and cure con- 
stipation and purify the blood in a way 
that often surprises patient and phy- 
sician alike, 

Dr. R. M. Wilkins while experiment- 
ing with sulphur remedies soon found 
that the sulphur from Calcium was su- 
perior to any other form, He says: 
“For liver, kidney and blood troubles, 
especially when resulting from consti- 
pation or malaria, I have been sur- 
prised at the results obtained from Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers. In patients 
suffering from boils and pimples and 
even deep-seated carbuncles, I have 
repeatedly seen them dry up and dis- 
appear in four or five days, leaving the 
skin clear and smooth. Although Stu- 
art’s Calcium Wafers is a proprietary 
article, and sold by druggists, and for 
that reason tabooed by many physi- 
cians, yet I know of nothing so safe 
and reliable for constipation, liver and 
kidney troubles and especially in all 
forms of skin disease as this remedy.” 

At any rate people who are tired of 
pills, cathartics and so-called blood 
“purifiers,” will find in Stuart’s Cal- 
cium Wafers, a far safer, more palata- 
ble and effective preparation. 
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NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


SUCCESSFUL 
FRUIT CULTURE 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By SAMUEL T. MAYNARD, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mass. 
achusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to date 
in every particular, and covers the entire pirac- 
tice of fruit culture, It gives in plain, prac- 
tical language, descriptions of such varieties as 
are most in demand in our markets, and the 
methods practiced by the most successful cu!- 
tivators of many sections of the country. Sep- 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, peat, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, plum, cherry, 
quince,, mulberry, grape, blackberry, raspberry, 
cranberry, strawberry, blueberry, huckleberry, 


subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit trees 
and plants, fruit growing under glass, insect 
pests and fungous diseases. The chapter cn 
the apple is particularly comprehensive and 
complete, forming a monograph in itself. The 


chapter on forcing peaches, grapes, strawberries, 
and other fruits, describes the most successful 
methods of the present day, and is the most 
recent practical treatise on this important im 
dustry. 
Illustrated. 265 pages. Cloth 


5x7 inches, 





Price, postpaid, $1.00, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il], 
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STORING 
MARKETING 


By Ff. A. WAUGH. A Practical Guide to the 
Picking, Storing, Shipping, and Marketing of Fruit. 





While there are many books on the growing of 
fruit, this is the first one on the equally important 
work of handling and selling it. The principal sub- 
jects covered are the fruit market, fruit picking, 
sorting and packing, the fruit storage, evaporating, 
canning, statistics of the fruit trade, fruit package 
laws, commission dealers and dealing, etc, etc. The 
important subjects of the fruit package and cold 
storage are especially well and comprehensively 
treated. No progressive fruit grower, whether rais- 
ing fruit on a large or a small scale, can afford 
to be without this most valuable book. Illustrated, 
6x7 inches, 250 pages. Cloth. Price postpaid..$1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, . 


62 SN.afayette Place, New York, N 
Marquette Building, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, 
2TANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS. 

















a Wheat ~ Curn Oats 
Yash or spot) ———__ Se cae cee i 
Cash or Spotl yo55 | 1904 | 1905 | 1904 | 1905 | 1908 
Chicago “9734 "43%, 50%, .30 | .42 
New York...| 96 -5334) .60 -36',| .47 
Boston....... -- Ate] .57 +389} 52% 
Toledo... 96 AY) .AG4o| .32 4349 
“1 . pa | 
St Louis. 93%] .43 +4744) .31 44 
Min’p’lis 934%] .40 | 41%] .28 40 
Liverpou! — 55 | .61 “= 
At Chicago, wheat values have not 
departed far from the general aver- 
age of Jan. May wheat is held at a 
high level, in fact, showed slight ad- 


vances, last week, touching $1.17 p bu 
and better; gain not fully maintained. 
Nearly all in the trade believe May is 
manipulated by strong bullish opera- 
tors, with capital invested at various 
western centers, and also at the sea- 
board. Because of this many are de- 
serting May and trading more in new 
crop deliveries; July has sold up to 
$1.02, under purchases by the “shorts.” 

Among the really few developments 
Was the determination of western 
railroads, who are in something of a 
fight among themselves, to cut freights 
to the gulf and to the Atlantic sea- 
board. This should mean a _ heavy 
movement, of not only wheat, but also 
corn and oats for export account. 
Domestic prices of breadstuffs up to 
early Feb continued above the export 
basis, and little actual business re- 
corded. 

Corn held up fairly well considering 
the liberal offerings. May slightly above 
and below 45c p bu, No 2 in store 
around 42%4c. The increased move- 
ment from producing sections and the 
stimulus of lower rail freights acted 
bearishly, even granted that this meant 
@ probable ultimate bigger export busi- 
ness at the seaboard. 


Oats offerings were liberal on both 
future and cash account, market re- 
ceding fractionally. Fair activity pre- 


vailed, May oats quotable around 30%c 
P bu down to 30%c, standard in store 
29%4@30c. 

The demand for barley was ample, 
but not urgent, prices much as recently. 
Offerings were not heavy. Quotations 
cover a range of 37@40c p bu for ordi- 
Mary feed barley, upward to 45@50c for 
choice malting. 

At New York, No 2 mixed corn 
brings 535gc in elevators, mixed oats 36 
@3644c, clipped white 37@40c, No 2 red 
wheat $1.22, corn chops 19 p ton, rye 
88c p bu, feeding barley 42@45c, malt- 
ing 55@b0c, malt 60@65c. 





The Live Stock Traffic. 


At Chicago, little deviation from 
former conditions of the cattle market 


is noted. The proportion of light, 
warmed up stock among offerings 
proved exceedingly large. This, of 


course, threw the best demand on cat- 
tle that showed good corn finish. The 
latter ruled steady to firm, while stock 
lacking quality barely held its own. 
Packers claim that coolers are pretty 
well filled up with light and medium 
weight beeves. Bulls generally ruled 
firm. A fair inquiry prevailed for fat 
heifers and cows. Heavy ‘weight feed- 
ers showing quality were in moderate 
supply and strong; calves substantially 
unchanged. 


Fancy native steers .......... $5.75@$6.25 
Good to choice fed heifers.... 3.50@ 4.85 
Fair to good butcher cows.. 2.25@ 3.00 
Common to ex butcher bulls 2.00@ 4.15 
Feeders, good to choice 3.50@ 4.25 
SMVOE: viccecnseves ie eceset nen 4.00@ 7.00 
Milch cows, p head .--25.00@45.00 

The hog trade under the advance 


quoted in these columns last week suf- 
fered a reaction, and prices weakened 
until the gain was about wiped out. 
However, this has been followed by re- 
newed strength, despite efforts of pack- 
ers to press down the market. Bulk of 
sales ranged mainly $4.65@4.85 and tops 
afound 4.95. 


Some unevenness characterized the 
lamb trade, but the undertone of the 
market was stronger. Feeders were 
anxious for all thin lambs arriving, 
paying $6@6.60. Feeding wethers 
brought 5@5.35, fat ewes 4.75@5.25, fed 


wethers 5.25@5.65, yearlings 6@6.85, fat 
lambs 7.25@7.75. 


THE LATEST MARKETS 





GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE. 
Unless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. ‘They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


sold in a small 
eumers, an advance is usuai) 
Apples. 
Western N Y reports say there is a 
fair demand from the south and west 
for apples. About the middle of this 
month it is expected that common stor- 
age stocks will be largely out of the 
way. Of late, Greenings have moved 
out of cold storage with fair freedom 


way to retailers or con- 
secured. 


Recent shipments of No 1 apples from 


this district cost $1.50@2 p bbl f o b. 


Farmers who put considerable quane- 
tities of apples into common storage 
last fall are complaining of heavy 


shrinkage.—[Correspondent, Monroe Co, 
mm Ry 

The big apple operators at Albion, 
N Y, have shipped freely this season, 
much stock going south and west. One 
operator who bought 100,000 bbls in the 
state claims they averaged him $1.60. 
Some fine export fruit went out from 
Orleans Co at 1.75 p bbl. 

Foreign apple markets are reported 
weak except for best fruit. Baldwins 
and Russets fetch $2.50@3.25 p bbl at 


Liverpool, Greenings 2.35@2.90. Ham- 
burg quotes Baldwins 2.40@3.25, Green- 


ings 2.25@3.60, Russets 2.50@3.75, Ben 
Davis 2.40@3.50. Exports of apples 
from the U S and Can since Sept ag- 
gregate 1,750,000 bbls, compared with 
2,950,000 bbls the corresponding period 
a year ago. 

Reports Mississippi and Mis- 
souri river markets say apples’ are 
keeping unusually well this season. 
Wastage is reported as less than 4 ofa 
normal’ season. Mich apples have 
shown up ahead of eastern fruit, as 
regards color. Holders are looking for 
a larger movement out of storage dur- 
ing the current month and March than 
was experienced in Jan. 

In spite of their small size, Me ap- 
ples have been exported freely this win- 
ter. Many shipments made around the 
holidays netted growers as high as $1.80 
@1.90 p bbl. More recent consignments 
brought 1.40@1.50. However, it is 
claimed this net range is better than 
could be obtained in U S markets. 

At New York, a wide spread noted in 
prices. Snows bring $2@3 p bbl, Spitz 
2.5@3.50, Kings do, Spy 2@2.50, Bald- 
wins and Greenings 1.25@2.25. 

At Boston, Kings $3@4 p bbl, Nod- 
head 1.50@2, Hubbardston 1.25@2, Tal- 
man Sweet 1.50@2.50, Ben Davis 1.25@ 
1.50. 


from 


At Chicago, fine fruit firm. Kings 
$2.50@3.50 p bbl, Ben Davis 1.25@2.25, 


Baldwin 1.50@2. 
Dressed Meats. 

At New York, calves accumulating, 
and as a result, the tone is weaker. 
Fine light veals fetch 114%@l1l2c p lb. 
Hothouse lambs active and firm at $5 
@9.50 ea. Hogs unchanged at 54%4@7%éce. 

Beans. 

Farmers are disposing of beans free- 
ly at $1.40@1.45 for pea beans and 1.50 
@1.55 for mediums. Some estimated 
the output in this vicinity at 200,000 
bus, generally of fine quality.—[Corre- 
spondent, Orleans Co, N Y. 

According to the Mich jobbers’ assn, 
the ’04 bean crop of that state aggre- 
gated 4,000,000 bus. It is claimed that 
15% of the crop was of very poor qual- 
ity. Exports for this reason are al- 
leged to be running comparatively 
light. 

At New York, market strong. Choice 
marrows $3@3.10 p bu, pea 1.80@1.85, red 
kidney 2.90@3. 

Dried Fruits. 
of the recent imprevement 


In view 


in the evap apple market, it is claimed | 


that about all the ’04 output has passed 
out of first hands. The big 





ONE PASSACE 


One 
Machine. 
Plant and 
Fertilize 


Ecl i pse Co Planter 


out rows, deposits the fertilizer and plants all 

Ml or drill crops, to 45 inches apert, Handles all 

inds fertil»zers, in all conditions, 4) to 450 lbs. per sere. 

e miake a special gear which sows 600 Ibs. per acte. 

Strong and durable, light draft, almost instant adjuet- 

ment. Great improvement in row marking. We also 

make ECLIPSE TWO HORSE TWO ROW PLANTERS, 
Good terms to live agents. Write 


Belcher & Taylor A. T. Company 
Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass. 








SILVER PENCILED 
WYANDOTTES 


Every First Prize at World’s 
Fair, St. Louis, 1904. 

Special Prize on Best Cock, Best 
Hen, Best Cockerel, Best Pen at 
same show. 

(See illustration on front cover 
page this issue.) 

Also awarded Silver Cup for Best 
Display Silver Penciled Wyandottes 

Also breed Single Comb Leghorns, 
all varieties, Partridge Wyandottes. 
Pekin Ducks. 

Write for prices on what you want 

Eggs for hatching. 


E. Cc. WYCKOFF, 
Box 10, ITHACA, N. Y. 
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the shotguns 
and rifles that 
have ever been 
regarded as the 
highest example 
of gun-making 
the world over. 

We have just pub- 
lished a 140-page book 
worthy of its subject, 
dealing not only with 

efamous' Stevens” 
arms, but containing 
many interesting ar- 
ticles on hunting, 
shooting, ow to 
handle and care for 
firearms, notes on 
sights and ammuni- 
tion, ete. This 

VALUABLE 

BOOK FREE 
if you will send two 2c. stamps to cover postage. 

Our clever Rifle Puzzle will be sent 
FREE, postpaid, to any address—it 

. will stick you at first—write for it. 
Je STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 

a “Jo-Pine Street, 

Chicopee Falis. Mass., U.S. A: 
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TANDARD FARM BOOK 
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COMPLETE GUN CATALOGUE 





If you want absolutely 3 


the best Shot Gun that 
can be made for the money you'll be inter 






ested in 


UNION FIRE ARMS GUNS. 


Nothing like them or as good ever offered at anything like the price, $5.00 co $21.00. Our catalogue shows all kinds, single and double barrel, 
You'll save money and ingure yourself a thoroughly relinble and modern Gun by writing for our cata- 


UNION FIRE ARMS CO.,Mfgrs., Desk H, Toledo,Ohio. 


magazine, breech loaders, ejectors, etc. 
logue before you buy. 
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PATENT 


Anti-Rusting 
Tin Ware 


GUARANTEED RUST PROOF 





BEST FOR THE HOME AND FARM 


3,000 Articles—30,000 Agents 


GOLD MEDAL AT ST. LOUIS 


Made by THE LISK MFG. CO., Limited 
Canandaigua, N. Y. 























HOOD RUBBERS 


HOOD 
TRADE (gysstrcowmmy)) MARI, 
BOSTON 


NOT MADE BY A 1 TRUST 


4 FOU CANNOT CG. 
LLERS FROM YOUR LEMLE® WHITE Us 








On Long or Short 
5% Term Investments 





MONEY received at any time in 
the year yields 5% per annum 
for every day we have it. 
learn how far our operations ere re- 
moved from any element of speculae 
tion. Conservative investors will ape 

825 upward, =pry a plan affording all the secur- 
withdrawable oa § ity ond profit without the annoyance 
80 days’ notice, § of individual mortgage loans. rite 


Investments bear § °F particulars. 

earnings from 

day received top 4st + + - + + - + ©1,200000 
day withdrawn. § Surplus and Profits, . $160,000 


Supervised b: 
New York Ban 
ing Department. 


INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & LOAN ©O., 
1138 Broadway, New York. 

















BUHR STONE MILLS 


We are the largest and oldest 
manufacturers of these 
mills in America. We make 
sizes suitable for farm and 
plantation. Grind feed for 
your stock and save money. 


Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
1232 KENTUCKY AVE. 


indianepolis, tad. 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 





apples served to depress prices for evap 
fruit in the fall and early winter, and 
much stock was contracted in N Y 
state at less than ic p Ib. 

At New York, speculators are active 
in buying prime evap apples at 54@5%e 
P lb. Dried fetch 3%@4\%c, chops $1@ 
1.55 p 100 lbs, raspberries 23c p Ib, 


blackberries 7@8c, cherries 14@lic. 
Eggs. 
At New York, trade in good shape. 


But fresh westerns bring 28@32c p doz, 
refrigerators 19@26c. Much frozen stock 
arriving. Fey hennery eggs are quoted 
at 34@35c. 

At Boston, offerings largely refrigera- 
tors. Feeling firm. Extras 34c p doz, 
fresh westerns 30@31c, refrigerators 20 
@25ec 

At Chicago, prime firsts bring 32c p 
doz, fresh 23@28c, refrigerators 22@ 


991 


ao eC. 
Fresh Fruits. 

It is alleged that the bulk of the ’04 
Cape Cod cranberry crop is held by 3 
parties; supplies reported about the 
same as a year ago. Holdings of N J 
berries, however, are said to be not 
50% of this time last year and western 
stocks are declared to be moderate. 

Estimates now place the loss to the 
Fla orange crop by the recent freeze 
at only 250,000 bxs. While many trees 
were killed, the cold was not generally 
destructive, owing to the fact that the 
season was not favorable to an early 
flow of sap. Tomato shipments, in a 
heavy way, will be delayed until late 
Apr or May. 

At New York, strawberries dull; 
tations 30@45c p at. 
at $7.50@8.50 for 


quo- 

Cranberries steady 

best late varieties. 
Hay and Straw. 

At New York, offerings abundant and 
sellers find it hard te maintain prices. 
Prime timothy commands 85c p 100 Ibs, 
clover mixed 70c, clover 65c, salt 50c, 
long rye straw $1@1.10. 

Mill Feeds. 

At New York, mill men are quoting 
lower prices. City bran $20@22.50 p ton, 
middlings 22.50, red dog 25, western 
spring bran 19, cottonseed meal 26. 


Onions. 

English onion markets have advanced 
sharply. Supplies are reported short. 
Native onions are selling for $2.50 p 100 
lbs at London. Considerable quantities 
of U S onions have been sent across 
the water of late. It is reported the 
German crop was light, but Valencia 
and Egyptian onions are in liberal sup- 
ply. The latter is reported 500,000 bags 
in excess of ‘04, but will not move 
freely before April. 

Onions are not keeping as well as 
they should; otherwise stock of fine 
quality. Holdings in this part of the 
state moderate. Quotations $1.50 p 100 
ibs.—[Correspondent, Arapahoe Co, Col. 

Comparatively light stocks of onions 
here. A good movement is noted in the 
south. Shippers are giving 75@80c p bu 
fo b for reds and yellows.—[Corre- 
spondent, Elkhart Co, Ind. 

At New York, trade displays no snap; 
quotations unchanged. Yellows and 
reds fetch $2.25@2. 75 p 150 Ibs, white 
onions 1.25@1.75 p bu cra, Havanas 1.75 
@2. 

Potatoes. 

Farmers in Ohio are generally ask- 
ing 40@45c p bu for potatoes, but the 
movement lacks volume. Reports from 
Col tell of fully 8000 cars still on hand, 
On Long Island, growers are holding 
stock at 60c f o b, but shippers are 
loath to do business at this figure, 
while Mich and Wis potatoes sell at 16 
@25c f o b. 

General reports indicate that shippers 
are giving 30@35c p bu f o b for pota- 
toes in western N Y. In parts of Mon- 
roe Co where blight was prevalent im- 
portations of potatoes may be neces- 
sary. 

Should judge that 75% of local potato 
crop is being held by farmers and stor- 
age houses. A year ago holdings were 
40% of the crop. Fine table stock 
brings 25@30c p bu.—[L. Bros, Minne- 
haha Co, 8S D. 

At New York, offerings heavy and re- 
cent weakness continues in _ force. 
Sound western table stock sells at $1.25 
@1.50 p 180 Ibs. Long Islands 1.75@2. 


At Boston, trade quiet and easy. Fine 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


Green Mts are offered at 45c p bu, west- 
erns at 40c. 

At Chicago, 
supplies it can 


has all the 
Bur- 


market 
take care of. 


banks 33@36c p bu, Rurals 33@35c, 
coarse kinds 26@30c. 
Poultry. 


At Boston, under more liberal sup- 
plies, some weakness is discernible. 
Choice turkeys fetch 20@2lc p lb d w, 
capons 17@19c chickens 13@l5ic, fowls 
138@14%c, cocks 10%@lic, ducks 12@14c, 
geese 11@12c. 

Vegetables 

In parts of western Miss, reports say 
the tomato acreage will likely be in- 
creased fully 25% this season; a few 
districts claim even greater enlarge- 
ment. Cabbage area gives promise of 
reduction; strawberries likewise. 

Under Commercial Agriculture in this 
issue is given a full outline of the cab- 
bage situation. 

At New York, hothouse cukes $1.50@ 
2.25 p doz, lettuce 50c@$l1, mushrooms 
25@50c p lb, tomatoes 15@30c, radishes 
$2@3 p 100 bchs, rhubarb 30@40c p doz. 
Sweet potatoes $21 p bbl, beets $1.25@ 
1.50, new beets and carrots $3@4 p 100 
behs, brussels sprouts 5@15c p qt, cau- 
lilower $2@5 p bbl, celery 30@60c p doz. 
Chicory $2@5 p bbl, egg plants $2@'! 
p bx, horse-radish 4@7c p 1b, kohl-rabi 
$3@5 p 100 behs, kale $1@1.25 p bbl. Fla 
lettuce $3@3.50 p bskt, okra $2.50@4 p 
earrier, parsnips $1@1.25 p bbl, peppers 
$1.50@2.50 p carrier, peas $8@7 p cra. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS. 
The Butter Market. 


PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES. 


New York Boston Chicago 
1905 ..31 @31%ec 31 c 30 @30%ec 
1904 ..23%@24%c 231%4@24 c 23%@24 ¢ 
1903 ..26 @27 c 26 @26%c 25 @25%e 


Tightening prices have caused a great 
shifting of butter around the country 
this winter. It is claimed Californians 
bought several million lbs of eastern 
butter last June for storing, it stand- 
ing them 19c p lb. Last munth prices 
offered at coast cities did not return 
profits on this butter. Accordingly 
nearly 2,000,000 lbs were reshipped east, 
where prices have been at a high level 
since cold weather set in. Relieved 
of this surplus, Pacific coast markets 
strengthened greatly. Heretofore Cal 
has depended on the east for 15@20% 
of her butter supply, but the dairy 
industry of the state is now expanding 
so rapidly, dealers say this condition 
will shortly be overcome. 

The butter market is in a feverish, 
excited condition. Held cmy is eagerly 
sought after at prices as high as 29¢ p 
lb at N Y and fresh cmy exceeds 3lc. 
Receipts of butter at the metropolis in 
Jan were 134,800 pkgs, an increase of 
10,300 over Jan, ‘04. Despite this fact, 
however, the average price of fresh 
cemy at N Y the past month was 29.1c 


p lb, nearly 7c higher than a year ago, 
and the top notch reached since Jan, 
93, when cmy averaged 33.5c. 

At New York. cmy prices sored 


above the 30c mark, the best quotation 
reached so far this winter. High scor- 
ing cmy fetches 31@31%c p Ib, dairy 
28c. 

At Boston, following the lead of other 
points, prices here are stronger. Fine 
emy sells at 3lc p Ib, dairy 27c. 

At Chicago, demand sufficient to 
cause further advances. Extra cmy 
sells at 29%4@30c p lb, dairy 24c, packing 
18@19c, roll 19@20c. 


The Cheese Market. 


At New York, exporters are getting 
inferior lots of cheese at 6@8%e p Ib, 








but can’t touch the best grades which | 


command 124% @12%c. Market in healthy 
condition. 

At Boston, full 
sellers. Extra twins 124%4.@13c 

At Chicago, 
to sellers. Twins bring 11%@l2c 
daisies 12@12%c, cheddars 12@12\c. 

ra >-—t—‘“Cs;tCtCO—™” 

Clover Seed Stocks—Considerable 
quantities of clover seed are held in 
Md and Pa according to correspondence 
brought out in the market report of C. 
A. King & Co, seed dealers of Toledo. 
Dealers are reported buying in the 


prices obtained by 
p Ib. 


p Ib, 


states named for shipment to Balti- 
more, New York, Philadelphia and 
Binghamton. 


situation is satisfactory | 
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PUREWHITE [EAD 


Every house-owner 
should know why Pure 
White Lead is both the 
best and cheapest paint 
he can put on his house. 


Our Booklet «* What Paint & 
Why ’”’ tells this and names the 
brands of White Lead that are 
purest and best. Sent free from 


any of our branches. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


Largest makers of White Lead in the world. 








New York Buffalo Chicago 
Boston Cincinnati St. Louis 
Cleveland 
National Lead & OilCo. John T. Lewis & Bros. Co. 
Pitcsburg. Philadelphia. 

RL 
10 Days Free. 





I will send any respensinte 
farmer one o 


Ditto’s 
Latest Double Cut, 


Triple-Geared 
Ball-Bearing 
Feed Grinders 
On Ten Days Trial—No Money in Advance, 
If it does not grind at least 20% more ear-corn or 
other grain than any other two horse sweep mill 
made, send it at my expense. Don’ 
this offer. Ball-bearing throughout. Only 10 ft. 
sweep. Lightdraft. Grinding rings never touch 
each other—they last for years. oth grinders 
revolve, self-cleaning. Ask for new Catalogue. 


G. M. Ditto, Box &2 Joliet, tli. 






















‘Tip Top” for You 


No one can afford to be without a platform 
scale when any rope pay can have a 
s ay TRIAL of 












a = TIP-TO ** 800 lb. por- 
table Matto rm scale, 
mounted on wheels, with 


highly polished — poise 
beams, hardened steel 
pivots, adjustable bearings 
Elegaitly finished in_ car. 
mn car- 

mine and black, WAR- 
RANTED absolutely free 
from all defects and guaran- 
teed accurate and durable by 
PAYS HE 









“JONES HE T 
FREIGHT "’. If it suits, 
send us $9.00; 1f 
return the 


scale, It will not 
mcost you a cent 
Mwe PREPAY 

FREIGHT. Sen 

or copy the coupon 
or send for full it of all kinds of scales at 
equally low price 


JONES OF BINGH AuTO4, Binghamton, N. ¥. 
Send me a ** Tip-T 800 Ib. scale. 

My R. R. Station i. 

My P. O. address is 


In 15 days after receipt I will send you $9.00 
or returp the scale. 
Signed 














Alow 
ata low price. 
Handy for 
the farmer. 
Will carrya 
load any- 
where a horse 
can travel. 


Low Down Wagons 


soon earn their cost on any farm. 


for farm wagons. Straight or stag- 
gered spokes. Any size wanted, any 
width of tire. Hubs to fit any axle. 
For catalogue and prices, write to 


Empire Mfg. Co., Box106 H Quincy, ill. 






















See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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Feeding Stations for Birds. 


LOUISE BIRT BAYNES. 


174 





Tt was a winter such as when birds die 
In the deep forests; 
—Shelley 


Recently I received a letter from a 


little school girl, in which she said: 
“We are not going to let the birds 
starve in our town this winter. Last 
autumn ‘we organized at our school 
The Band of Mercy club. The princi- 


pal object of this club is to protect our 

















A CONFIDING CHICKADEE. 

wild birds, and we all pledged ourselves 
to feed them every day this winter. 
We meet at the school once a week, 
when we tell our leader just what we 
have done, and of any interesting ex- 
periences we may have had.” 

Now this is all excellent. Would 
that more schools could boast of such 
a club. Winter is a hard time of the 
year for birds. The snow covers the 
seeds, and the trees are incased in ice, 
and sometimes when these conditions 
prevail for days together, great num- 
bers of birds are starved to death. 
This is the time then, when we can 
best prove our love and friendship for 
our feathered friends, and the way to 
do this is to supply them with food 

What a splendid chance you children 
of the rural schools have! Why not all 
band together and make your school- 
house a central feeding station. Each 
contribute a little grain or suet and 
then plan systematically to place it 
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OUR DUMB FRIENDS 


placed upon a piece of wood of about 
the same width, and bound there se- 
curely with fine string. This may be 
done indoors, and it is then compara- 
tively a short operation to fasten the 
sticks to the trees. 

The boys should start out on an ex- 
pedition with instructions to cover 
some definite amount of territory. 
They. should be divided into squads of 
four or five, with a leader who is famil- 
iar with some particular bit of wood- 
land or stretch of open country. Each 
squad should carry two snow shovels, 
and should have one boy who knows 
how to climb trees. Before the grain 
and seed are scattered on the ground, a 


space of several yards should be en- 
tirely cleared of snow, otherwise it will 
sink in and be quite useless to the 
birds. 

After every snow fall the feeding 


stations should be cleared, and a fresh 
supply of food scattered. These sta- 
tions should be kept open and well sup- 
plied with food, until the weather con- 
ditions make it possible for the birds 
to obtain their natural food. 

HOME STATIONS, 

Those who ‘wish to make a closer 
acquaintance with our winter birds 
than is possible in the fields and woods 
at this season of the year, or who are 


unable to take an active part in the 
outdoor work, may assist the cause 
greatly by establishing feeding sta- 


tions at their own homes. If you have 
trees close to your house the suet may 
be tied to the branches well out of 
reach of cats, and the crumbs and seed 


may be placed in wooden trays and 
fastened among the branches. Shal- 
low wooden box covers, or pieces of 


hoard to which rims about 1 inch wide 
have been added, ‘will make very sat- 
isfactory seed trays. Should there be 
no trees near your home erect a pole 
or dead tree trunk in view of some con- 
venient window, and on it arrange your 
trays and suet. 


THE CONFIDENCE YUU CAN HAVE, 


We had a very delightful experience 
last winter with the birds around our 
own home. A pair of downy wood- 


peckers which usually fed at our piazza 
railing, became so accustomed to our 
presence that they would allow us to 
approach them and stroke their bills 
with our hands. A red-breasted nut- 
hatch who anneared to take life very 
seriously, permitted us to stroke hi 
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SCHOOL BO 


where it will do the most good. It is 
advisable to select for the field ‘work 
the strongest boys, as they are better 
able to do the work quickly and thor- 
oughly, while the equally important 
work of collecting from whoever will 
give grain, seeds and other bird food, 
ar money to buy food, may be done by 
the girls and smaller children. 

HOW TO PLACE 8UET. 

The placing of suet in trees may be 
greatly facilitated if the suet is first 
tied to pieces of wood. The suet should 
be cut into strips about 1 inch thick, 





A Fine Kidney Cure. 


Mr. A. S. Hitchcock, East Hampton, 
Conn, (the Clothier), says if any suf- 
ferer from Kidney and Bladder troubles 
will write him, he will, without charge, 
direct them to the perfect home cure he 
used.—[Ady., 


PREPARING TO PLACE FOOD FOR BIRDS 


sleek coat, and a little flock of chick- 
adees became so tame that they would 
fly toward us whenever we appeared at 
the windows or doors. They would 
perch upon our hands to eat the nuts 
we held for them and sometimes they 
would cling to” our faces and hammer 
away at the piece of nut which we held 
between our lips. Frequently they 
would follow on our walks through the 
woods, and what a happy and merry 
little band they were, flitting around 
us, and now and then dropping down 
to take a piece of nut from our hands. 
No matter how cold or how stormy the 
day was, we found the chickadee just 
bubbling over with joy and merriment. 

And I think that when you have 
made the acquaintance of the brave 
little birds who spend the ‘winter with 
us, you will consider it a great privi- 
lege to have them accept your hospi- 
tality. 





A True Incident, 


MRS M. A. COY. 


A neighbor whose farm joins ours 
owns a very large Shepherd dog, noted 
throughout the neighborhood for his 
anything but friendly greeting of*stran- 
gers and his entire devotion to his mas- 
ter’s horses. He spends nearly all his 
time with them in stable and pasture. 

One day this fall one of the teams 
had been turned out for exercise in a 
small field, close to the roadway from 
our fields to the barns. Just beyond the 
road lay a bundle of corn stalks which 
had fallen from one of the loads 
brought up the day before. The horses 
saw it, and wanted it, as was evidenced 
by their longing glances, and the 




















MR BAYNES WITH WILD CHICKADEE. 


stretching of their heads over the fence 
in a vain endeavor to reach it. 

Prince, who had gone down to the 
field to see his friends, stood watching 
them closely. Presently he trotted off 


down the field to where one of the 
fence boards had become loose, and 
dropped down at one end. Slipping 


through, he went back to the bundle of 
stalks, seized it and dragging it along 
to the hole in the fence, pulled it 
through, having considerable trouble 
with it in so doing, and finally placed 
it before the horses, who at once be- 
gan eating it. Prince stood by, pant- 
ing, wagging his bushy tail, and evi- 
dently highly pleased with the whole 
performance. 

“If there wasn’t thought and reason- 
ing there, I don’t know where you'd 
find it!’’ said one of our men who had 
been an interested spectater. 


Words of Cheer. 


AUNT LIZZIE OF NEW YORK. 








In looking over a portfolio I found 
my first communication to the Table 
years ago. I have enjoyed Table Talk 
always and miss many of the old Ta- 
blers. 

I would like to wish you one and all 
a Happy New Year. Doubtless among 
the Tablers the past year has made 
many changes. From our own imme- 
diate family circle two have gone to 
the land of eternal sunshine, one an 
aged mother, one a bright lad of 13 
years. ‘“‘They are gathering homeward 
one by one.” 

Perhaps my attention is more fully 








turned to the talks of the good sisters, 
as for nearly three years I have been 
one of the _ shut-ins—traveling on 
crutches. Not being of a gloomy turn 
of mind, I do not sit down and mourn 
over my condition, but with books and 
my pen entertain myself. I am read- 
ing now Kept for the Master’s Use, 
Heroes and Hero Worship, Christmas 
Gifts in the Family. 

Let us help and encourage each other 
and remember the words of one who 
spoke this truth: 

“Ships that pass in the night and speak 
each other in passing— 
Only a signal shown and 
voice in the darkness— 
So, on the ocean of life we pass and 
speak one another— 
Only a look and a voice, then darkness 
again and a silence.” 
a 


Do You Own a Talking Machine?— 


Nearly everybody who reads American 
Agriculturist has at some time or other 


a distant 


enjoyed many of the records on the 
famous Victor talking machine, 
Whether you have company to enter- 


tain or wish to spend a quiet evening 
at home a Victor will afford you more 
amusement than anything else you can 
buy for ten times its cost. Heretofore 
it has been impossible for our readers 
away from the large cities to get one 
of these machines except by paying the 
entire amount outright, without the 
privilege of giving it a trial. In this is- 
sue, however, you will find an adver- 
tisement of the Talking machine com- 
pany, 107 Madison street, Dept 5 E, 
Chicago, Ill, in which they are making 
a special offer to send one of the Vic- 
tor Royal talking machines on trial, 
without asking for so much as a penny 
in advance. They do not send it CO 
D, nor do they require a guarantee, nor 
do they charge interest on monthly 
payments, which you can make at the 
rate of $2.50 per month until the ma- 
chine is paid tor in case you decide to 
keep it. Look up their advertisement 
and send fer a Victor at once. The 
fact that you are a reader of American 
Agriculturist sufficient assurance 
that they are sending the machine to a 


1s 


responsible person and they are will- 
ing te take the chance. There is 
so much enjoyment to be obtained 
from a Victor and the cost is so 
reasonable that there is no reason 
why every farm home in the land 


should not have one of these machines. 
They will also send you a free cata- 
logue and list of 2000 records, from 
which you can make a selection of the 
best band pieces, operas, comic songs 
and famous stories, all reproduced in 
distinct tones. We urge every reader 
to take advantage of this offer imme- 
diately, which is one of the most lib- 
eral that we have ever published. There 
is absolutely no chance of any unpleas- 
ant dealings for you can return the 
machine in case you are not satisfied 
and no questions will be raised. 

I would like to join a society for feed- 
ing the little birds. We have bread and 
meat hung out for the little feathered 
friends. We have some birds that eat 
with our hens. I will try and get others 
to feed birds too.—[Lena L. Atchison, 
New York. 





She: The expression on my new pho- 
tographs isn’t natural. 
He: No, but it’s very pretty. 








Style 


does not always consist in crowding a dress 


with trimming. 


Make your new dress with 


Simpson-Eddystone Prints and little, if any 
ornament, and you’ll have one of the prettiest 


you've ever seen. 
goods. 


The beauty is right in the 


Attractive patterns, fine printing, fast 
colors, and cloth of a uniformly high quality 
have made our prints the standard of the 
country for 62 years. 


Ask your dealer for Simpson-Eddystone Prints. 


EDDYSTONE 


PRINTS The Eddystone Mfg Co (Sole Makers) Philadelphia 


In Blacks, Black-and-Whites, Light Indigo- 
Blues and Silver-Greys, Shepherd Plaid Effects 
and a large variety of new and beautiful designs. 
Thousands of first-class dealers sell them, 











» Invaluable in allaying the Hoarseness and 
SA Irritation incident to vocal exertion, effect- 







Avoid 


Aare 
ocr’ imitations. 


Akh Mea nts 
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BRONCHIAL ually clearing and strengthening the voice. | 


TANDARD FARM BOOK 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Il. 
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The Story of a 


Railroad Camp. 
By Cy Warman. 





SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 

John McCall, a wholesale grocer of 
Pueblo, established a store at Cleora, a 
boom town, the end of the railroad then 
pushing west. There he fell victim to the 
vose ways of the camp. Finally he sent 
for his wife and daughter, the latter 
strikingly handsome. Some time previous 
sne nad met at the governor’s ball and 
become interested in a young man, whom 

had lost track of. At Cleora the 
most important person was the railroad 
agent, Emil Duval, of whom nothing was 
known. The conductor of the train to 
Cleora proves to be the man of Mildred 
McCall’s dreams. Mrs McCall regards 
him coddly. At Cleora conditions are far 
from pleasant for Mildred and _ her 
mother. McCall invests every cent he 
has in land which it is proposed to sell 
to the railroad company for shops and 
roundhouses at an exorbitant price, Du- 
val being in on the deal. Duval leaves 
? stone unturned to get Rodyear into 
trouble and in disgrace with Mildred. 
Rodyear declares his love. Duval threat- 
ens ruin for the McCall family if his suit 
is not accepted. Rodyear carries a penni- 
less woman through to Denver, is found 
out by a spotter and discharged by the 
railroad company. Duval contrives that 
the worst possible construction is placed 

n Rodyear’s action and the latter is dis- 
rraced in the eyes of the McCalls. Mil- 
dred and her mother go east, their ad- 
dress being refused Rodyear. Duval kills 
e town by selling land for the railroad 
‘ps at the junction beyond. McCall is 
blamed for this and is saved from a 

nehing by a cowboy. 

CHAPTER VII. 

By the time the little company of 
capitalists and land-owners had seated 
themselves in the president’s dining 
car for the second feed, and Mark 
Lucas and Alex Newsby had put a 
lump of sugar in their bouillon, play- 

it for tea, Duval was what one 
might call a happy man, 

His scheme had worked. The chair- 
man of the board of directors had 
spoken to the president, the president 
had talked with the treasurer, and 
the treasurer had instructed the agent 
to close the deal with the ranchmen. 

When the contract had been put into 
proper form, and the papers attested by 
i. local notary, the railroad people took 
leave of their farmer friends, and the 
little engine, having backed up around 
the “Y,”’ headed for Denver. 

The doctor, who had been summoned 
to attend McCall, after a few of the 
better citizens had carried him to his 
house, succeeded in bringing him 
around all right, but the shock to his 
nervous system, ‘“‘tanked up as he was 
with tarantula juice,"’ to quote the cow- 
boy, was severe. He had very little to 
say about the attempt to hang him, in 
fact. he seemed to have very little to 
Say upon any subject. Mildred and her 
mother, having arrived from the east 
Only the day before, were much exer- 
cised over the affair, and endeavored 
to learn from the unhappy man_ the 
cause of the trouble, but he would not 
talk. There are times when silence 
seems to express more than words, an: 
so McCall only looked at them and 
said nothing, until Mildred went and 
knelt by his couch. Then he stroked 
her head and said, with touching gen- 
tleness, “My sweet, brave child. May 
God forgive me for the misery I have 
caused you and your mother,” and 
turned his face away, that they might 
not know he wept. 

AFTER DUVAL, 

When the men who were about to 
hang McCall, had gathered together in 
little groups and talked the matter 
over, they began to realize that a great 
wrong had been done. The best in- 
formed men in the camp were of the 
opinion that McCall was a victim of 
misplaced confidence, and that Duval 
alone was to blame for the action of 
the railroad officials. Shortly after noon 
a meeting was held in the hose house, 
over which the mayor, to his surprise, 
was not asked to preside. The very 
first speaker, not catching the drift 
of the meeting, suggested sending the 
vigilance to the president’s car and 
demanding the agent. The speaker was 
promptly called down by the chairman, 
who informed him that there was a dif- 
ference between a public gathering of 
law abiding citizens and a drunken 
mob, and upon motion of a conserva- 
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tive auditor, a committee was appoint- 
ed to wait upon the railroad official 
and learn the real cause of the trouble. 
This committee was actually upon its 
way to the junction when the special 
engine, uttering a deep, mournful cry, 
dashed by them en route for Denver. 

Not half a dozen citizens saw the 
train slow down and let the agent off, 
but the few who saw it, gave out the 
news, and in a little while a great 
crowd had gathered around the station. 
It was with the greatest difficulty 
that the more peaceful citizens kept 
the mob from entering the station and 
demanding an explanation of the 
agent’s conduct. 

Meanwhile the committee sent to con- 
fer with the officials were whipping 
their horses into a dead run on the 
return trip, and the railway people, all 
ignorant of the condition of affairs, 


their minds having been completely 
poisoned by Duval's false’ reports, 
which made Cleora a community of 


conspirators, banded together for the 
purpose of robbing the innocent stock- 
holders and embarrassing the manage- 
ment of the railroad, were rolling away 
in their luxurious train, telling good 
stories and smoking good cigars. 

Duval, ignorant of all that had taken 
place at the station during his absence, 
was by no means alarmed by the gath- 
ering crowd. Having locked the door, 
he sat with his feet upon the desk, 
smoking one of the president}s private 
brand, and gloating over the success of 
his scheme. 

“They're going to hang Duval,” said 
an excited citizen, hurrying past Mc- 
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Call’s cottage, and when McCall heard 
that, he rose from his bed and de- 
clared that he would go to the agent's 
rescue. 

When a moment later,, McCall, pale 
as a corpse, came down the platform, 
the men who: had attempted to hang 
him that morning almost fell over one 


another in a wild effort to keep off his | 
as an], 


time. They shrank from him 
Indian shrinks from a scalped squaw, 


and through the open lane they made | 


the door that 
mounted 


for him he walked to 
led to the agent’s office and 
the stair. At the top he paused, 
knocked, tried the door and then 
knocked loudly, and Duval, calling 
from within, demanded the name of 
his visitor. When McCall had given 


his name, the door swung wide open | 


and without waiting to be asked in, 
McCall entered, closed and locked the 
door behind him, for already the mob 
was mounting the stairs. 

A RESCUE ENDS IN CRIME. 

For a moment the two men glared at 
each other, McCall pale and trembling, 
Duval with a cruel smile that made his 
moustache quiver, while from his small 
round eyes flashed the fire of hate. 

“What does this mean, Duval?” de- 
manded his visitor. 

“That my scheme has failed.” 

“What scheme?” 

“That your beautiful daughter 
not marry me.” 

“Well!” 

“And that has caused the failure of 
your scheme, also. The town goes to 
the junction.” 

“Fool!” cried McCall. 


will 
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TALKS 
PLAYS 
SINGS 


TRY THE VICTOR 
At 2 


b Melis 
se elaal=) 


No Money 
In Advance 


Special Offer to Readers of 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


To any responsible farmer cr other thore 
oughly responsible person wé will ship 


ON FREE TRIAL 


Our Victor Royal Talking Machine 
and your choice of one dozen Victor 
Records. (Lowest net cash price every- 
where $20.) 

If not satisfactory, return machine by ex- 
Press at our expense and we charge you 
Dothing; the trial is free. 

But we know you will be more than pleased 
to keep the VICTOR—and—if, after 48 hours 
trial at your home, it is satisfactory send us 
$5; balance of $15 payable in 6 installments of 


$2.50 AMONTH 


No bother with C. 0. D. 
Remember No guarantee from third 
parties; no lease or chattel mortgages; no 
interest charged on payments. We will trust 
any responsible person to pay as agreed. 


#20 is the lowest net price at which a genu- 
ine Victor Talking Machine and one dozen 
Victor Records can be bought today _— 
where and the Victor is the best there is. 
Do not confuse this with toy machines. This 
instrument has a spring motor, oak cabinet 
and the best reproducer made. It will play 
any disc records. Anybody can play it. 


TALKS! LAUGHS! SINGS! PLAYS! 


You can hear the best bands, choruses, 
operas, soloists, comic songs, comic recita- 
tions, eto., allin yourown home. Writ* today 
for free catalogue and list of 2000 records. 


The Talking Machine Company, 
107 Madison Street, Dept.5 E, Chicago, ll, 
FREE to those who already own a Victor; 25 

of our new soft tone, non-scratching 


needles. Write for free sample package. Char- 
ges prepaid on Victor and Edison Records, 











HOMESTEAD 
Le FARM SHOES 


Made to stand the hard rubs the farmer 
gives his shoes. Specially selected hard 
wear leather. Soles, double fastened by 
stitching and brass screws. Sent express 
paid to any part of the Union for $2.25. 

Made by Rice & Hutchins, makers of good 
shoes for over a third of a century. 

Send for free catalogues of Old Homestead, 
Waterking Shedwater, Hard Knocks Shoes, 
—each best for the purpose intended. 

AWARDED GRAND PRIZE 
at St. Louis Exposition 
RICE & HUTCHINS, sHigh St., Boston, 











A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


A working library placed in the home @ 
every intelligent agriculturist. The cost is mere 
nominal.The terms unprecedentedly liberal 
No cash in advance required. 

To avail yourself of thia wonderful chance, address 
& postal to Orange Judd Company, 52 Lafayette Place, 
New York, and on back of it write: Send me par- 
ticulars of your revolation in book trade, as adver- 
tised in this journal sign your name, post- 
office and e. 























JAYNE’S. EXPECTORANT 


CURES THE WORST COLDS. 


For 73 years the Standard Cough Remedy. 








Let this Machine do your 
Washing Free. 


There are Motor Springs beneath the tub. 

These springs do nearly all the hard work, when 
Once youstartthem going. And this washing ma- 
ebine works as easy as a bicycle wheel does. 

There are siats on the inside bottom of the tub. 

These slate act as paddles, to ewing the water in 
the same direction you revolve the tub. 

You throw the gsolled clothes into the tub first. 
Then you throw enough water over the clothes to 
Boat them. 

Next you put the heavy wooden cover on top of the 
@lothes to anchor them, and topress them down. 

This cover has slats on its lower eide to grip the 
clothes and hold them from turning around when 
the tub turns, 

Now, we are all ready for quick and easy washing. 

You grasp the upright handle on tlise:ce of the 
tub and, with it, yourevolve the tub one-third way 
round, till it strikes a motor-spring. 

Thies motor-spring throws the tub back till it 
etrikes the other motor-spring, which in turn throws 
is back on the first motor-spring. 

The machine must have a little help from you, at 
every sewing, but the motor-springs, and the ball- 
bearings, do practically all the hard work. 

You cansit inarocking chair and do all that the 
washer requires of you, Achildcan run it easily 
full of clothes. “ 


When you revolve the tab the clothes don’t move. 

But the water moves likea mill race through the 
clothes. 

@ paddies on the tub bottom drive the soapy 
water THROUGH and through the clothes at every 
ewingofthetub. Back and forth, inand out of every 
fold, and through every mesh in thecloth, the hot 
soapy water rune likeatorrent, Thisis how it carries 
away all the dirt from the clothes, in from six to ten 

minntes by the clock. 
rivesthe dirt out through the meehes of the 
fabrics WITHOUT ANY RUBBING, —without any 
WEAR and TEAR from the washboard. 

It will wash the finest lace fabric without breaking 
a thread, or a button, and it will wash a heavy, dirty 
carpet with equal ease and rapidity. Fifteen to 
twenty garments, or five large bed-sheets, can be 
washed at one time with this ‘1900’ Washer. 

A child can do this in six to twelve minutes better 
than any able washer-woman could do the same 
clothes in TWICE the time, with three times the 
wear and tear from the washboard. 

* * + 

This is what we SAY, now how do we PROVE it? 

We send you our ‘1900’ Washer free of charge, on 
a full month’s trial, and we even pay the freight out 
of our own pockets, 

No cash deposit is asked, no notes, no contract, 
no eccurity. 

You may use the washer four weeks at our ex- 
pense. If you find it won’t wash as many clothes in 
FOUB hours as you can wash by hand in EIGOT 
hours you send it back to the railway station, — 
that’ sall. 

But, if, from _a month's actual use, you are con- 
vinced it saves HALF the time tn washing, does the 
work better, and does it twice as easily as it could be 
done by hand, you keep the machine. 

Then you mail us 60 cents a week till it {a paid for. 

Remember that 50 cents % part of what the ma- 
chine saves you every week on your Owu, or On & 
Washer-woman @labor. We intend that the ‘'1900"" 
Washer shall pay for itself and thus cost you nothing. 

You don’t risk a cent from first to last, and you 
don't Duy it antil you have had a full month’s trial. 

—cCould we afford to pay freight on thousands of 
these machines every month, if we did not positively 
KNOW they would doall we claim forthem? Can 
you afford to be without a machine that will do your 
washing in HALF THB TIME, with half the wear 
and tear of the washboard, when you can have that 
machine for a month’s free trial, and let it PAY FOR 
ITSELF? This offer may be withdrawn at any 
time it overcrowds our factory. 

Write us TODAY, while the offer is still open, and 
while you think of it. The postage stamp is all you 
risk. Write me personally on this offer, viz.: RB. F. 
Bieber, General Manager of ‘‘1900’' Washer Com- 

vany, 489 North Henry Street, Binghamton, New 
‘ork, or 355 Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 
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Farm Books 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
z Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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CUPID’S 


that a mob is gathering out there to 
hang you?” 

“Hang me!” hissed Duval. “Then 
there will be two widows in these 
mountains to-night,’’ and with that he 
threw the burning stub of a cigar into 
the face of the man before him, and 
at the same instant reached for the gun 
that lay upon the desk, but McCail, 
having in mind their former interview, 
was too quick for the agent, and be- 
fore the latter could realize the danger 
that confronted him, McCall was pour- 
ing a stream of cold lead into his 
breast. 

When the door was forced open Mc- 
Call stood with a smoking pistol in his 
hand, and the miserable apology for a 
man lay upon the floor with the blood 
spurting from five holes in his breast. 
Duval would have murdered the man 
who had risked his own life to save 
him from the mob, but instead 
of doing murder, the agent had re- 
ceived the contents of his own mur- 
derous weapon and gone to his account, 

The coroner’s jury, McCall having 
confessed to the killing, after examin- 
ing a small army of witnesses, man- 
aged to make out that Duval was dead. 

Then came a preliminary trial, after 
which the prisoner was allowed to go 
free, having promised to remain in the 
county until the meeting of the grand 
jury, which would take place in a few 
days. 

The grand jury 
was indicted for 
was now arrested, and having 
money, he very naturally had 
friends, so he went to jail. 

When McCall was being restored to 
consciousness, after having been 
handled so roughly by the mob, they 
offered him liquor, but he refused to 
touch it. 

“T shall never drink again,’ he said 
to his ,wwife, and perhaps nothing that 
he had ever said in all his life had 
given her so much comfort. Most peo- 
ple said that McCall quit drinking 
when he went to jail, and for that 
reason it was a good thing for him, 
but the truth is that he had quit before 
the unfortunate event which caused his 
imprisonment. 

“I have a notion,’ he said one even- 
ing, when they were all at dinner, 
“that if I had never fired my brain 
with whiskey, I should not have fallen 
in with Duval’s questionable enterprise, 
and would not now be a beggar accused 
of an awful crime.” 

McCall was really ruined. His Pueblo 
property had all been swept away by 
reason of his inability to lift the mort- 
gages, and even the little home they 
had at Cleora had been mortgaged for 
all that it was worth, now that the 
town was going to the junction. 

Duval’s funeral had been fairly well 
attended. Our worthy hero the cow- 
boy, referring to the event afterward, 
remarked that, “The agent has been 
very properly planted.” 

One woman, and only one wept over 
him, and after the funeral she paid a 
miner $50 to plant a rough stone upon 
which she would have no evitaph at 
the end of his grave. 

She was a little, gaunt, thin-faced 
woman with a weary look, a worn seal- 
skin, a heap of midnight hair, and 
great, big black eyes, deep and_ sad, 
into which one might look a lifetime 
and never see bottom. 

[To Be Continued.] 
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A Valentine Party. 


CHRISTINE, 


Invitations were sent to ten young 
men, which read as follows: “Ye are 
requested to be present at Squire D.’s 
home on the evening of February 14, 
A valentine awaiteth thee.’’ These in- 
vitations were written in red ink on 
white paper, and a red embossed heart 
pasted on the upper left-hand corner. 

Each of the ten young ladies invited 
were requested to bring a valentine of 
their own workmanship wrapped in 
tissue paper, corresponding in color to 
a tiny bow of ribbon, which each of 
them should wear, either in her hair, 
corsage or at her throat, no two shades 
being the same. 

The ten young men were shown to 4@ 
dressing room where the valentines 
were daintily piled on a small stand, 
Each took one, and then they were soon 





ushered into the presence of the ladies, 
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who were busily engaged in conversa- 
tion. 
The selection 


of partners, or valen- 


tines, for the evening by colors caused | 


much merriment, and the remainder of 
the time was spent in games and songs, 
most of them being of a sentimental 
character. 

Three of the valentines were engrav- 
ings of lovers and cupids mounted on 
white cardboard and tied with ribbon 
corresponding in color with the paper 
they were wrapped in. Four were 
verses arranged in the form 
lets, and of the remaining three, 
was a blotter, one a case 
paper and the last a veritable old-time 
valentine covered with hearts thrust 
with arrows, cupids, flowers and love 
verses; but it was very beautiful to 
look upon. 


The refreshments were heart-shaped | 
sandwiches and cakes, with hot choco- | 


late and iced lemonade. One of the 
games, which was especially enjoyed, 
was begun by all being supplied with 
paper and pencil; each wrote a line of 
poetry, borrowed or original, turned 
the paper toward himself the width of 
the line, to hide the writing, wrote the 
last word on the part turned down, and 
passed it to his right-hand neighbor, 
who wrote another line, the last word 
of which rhymed with the foregoing 
word. Of course this was turned down 
and continued until the paper was fill- 
ed, when each one read his own lines, 
Much fun was the result. ‘‘Reuben and 
Rachel,” played by our fathers and 
mothers, 
with much enthusiasm. 





=_ 


Your Valentine. 
RUTH RAYMOND. 


Now valentines are out of date 
Which blessed a former age, 

What magic charm, or kindly fate 
May I to-day engage 

To win the gentle heart of one 
Whose grace is most divine, 

Since Cupid’s will no more is done 
With timely valentine? 


A winsome maiden shy and fair 
I’ve truly loved for long, 

And now that spring is in the air, 
While mating birds have song, 

I fain would make my passion plain 
With gift or rythmic line, 

But fashion laughs at those who deign 
To send a valentine. 


The saint revered in olden time 
Comes back to earth no more 
With birds and flowers and earnest 
rhyme, 
That maids did once adore; 
One hope is left in direst need, 

On love’s most holy shrine 
I'll offer self, dear maid I’ll 
Make me your valentine. 

i 
Russia has a population of 127,000,000, 
but is said to have only 18,334 physi- 
cians, while the United States has a 
population of 75,000,000 and 120,000 phy- 
sicians. 
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WHAT THE MINISTER SAYS 
Is Most Convincing. 


“I thought I would write you what 
Pyramid Pile Cure has done for me. I 
had a most aggravated case of bleed. 
ing piles; indeed, I dreaded when I had 
to go to stool. One fifty-cent box cured 
me. I feel like a new man. I have rec. 
ommended it to others as being the 
most wonderful remedy known. It is 
indeed a great blessing to suffering hu- 
manity. You are at liberty to use this 
for all it is worth, and I hope it may 
do good.” Rev. W. E. Carr, 355 No. 
Holbrook St., Danville, Va. 

Clergymen (like all professional men 
who lead sedentary lives) are especial- 
ly addicted to piles in various forms, 
and are continually on the lookout for 
a remedy which will give relief, with 
little or no idea of obtaining a cure. 

Recognizing this fact, Rev. Mr. Carr 
consents to the use of his name in order 
that other sufferers may know there is 
a cure called Pyramid Pile Cure, which 
is sold by druggists everywhere for the 
low price of fifty cents a package, and 
which will bring about to everyone af- 
flicted with piles, the same beneficial 
results as in his own case. Be careful 


| to accept no substitutes, and remember 


that there is no remedy “just as good.” 
A little book describing the causes 
and cure of Piles is published by Pyra- 
mid Drug Co., Marshall, Mich., and will 
asking. All suffer- 
write for it, as it 
information On the 


advised to 
contains valuable 
subject of Piles. 





“LET Tue, CHILD’S FEET. GROW AS 
HEY SHOULD.’ 

Box, Russie and Patent Calf an K 
Infants’, to 8, $1.50 Misses’, 114 to 2, $2.00 
Child’s, 83 tell, 1.75 Girls’, 2éto6, 2.50 

Ad 4a 25 cents for delivery. 
Oak Soles sewed with new Richardson Short 


styles for Men, Women, 
Boys and Children. 
Ask your dealer 
for aeolian or send to us. 
Take n0 imitation. 


Educator Rubbers 
fit Educator Shoes. 


SHOEMAKERS 
8 HicH St., BosToNn 


hia FREES 


This is the best apron pat- 
tern ever offered aud it is 
something every lady needs, 
You cannot fail to be pleased & 
with this ono and all new 
subscribers to the 


People’s Popular Monthly 

will recelve one free, Thisis 
aprize pattern, Takes 47-8 yds, 
of material one yard wide. Only 
two buttons, Small, mediumand 
largesize, Tue Peorie’s Porvu- 
Lak MonTacy is a flue, 24-page, 
beautifully illustrated homo mag- 
azine for women and girls, filled 
with bright, interesting stories 
and well edited departments on 
Fancy Work, Home Dress- 
making, Cooking, Flowers 
Chats With Girls, etc, It is 
being improved with every 
issue and is now oncof the 

most “popular” Btory pa- 

pers published. It ds 3 cheap 





"AOPOL GUC 405 PUES 


regular po. nt ription 
price, but in order to 
futroduce our magazine 
tonewreaders we send #) 
Tas Pror.e’s Porvu- # 
Lam MenTaty @ full £ 
year and the apron 
pattern for only 25c. # 
Address, 


PEOPLE’S 
POPULAR 
MONTHLY, 


195Manhat’n f/ 
8 














Standard Farm Books 


Cider Makers Handbook. J reutotdee.. -81 - 
Home Pork Making. A. W. Fulton...... 
The Ice Crop. 7. Z. Ts lerpecwntcies sm 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, - Chicago, Til. 
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A Word on the Other Side. 


DISCONTENTED, 





I read with interest the article by 
Contented Farmer's Wife in a recent 
issue. I am so glad she has solved 
the problem. I have tried for 20 years 
to be contented on a farm. I think I 
should be if I could see a profit com- 
ing in, but when one has to pay it all 
out for hired help and grain, and the 
farmer and his wife and children mere- 
ly get their board and clothes, I cannot 
feel contented, and often feel that the 
hired man and girl are really making 
more than the farmer and his wife. 

With a herd of 30 head of cattle and 
three horses, and three hogs and 50 
hens, my husband decided that he and 
a girl of 15 and boy of 14 could take 
care of them and not keep a hired man, 
We rise at 4am. They have 15 cows 
to milk, and team to get ready to go to 
the station, while I get breakfast. My 
husband goes with the milk. Then the 
children have to do the feeding of all 
the animals, while I care for the hens. 
Ry the time I get them fed, the dishes 
done, 20 cans washed, floors swept, beds 
made, etc, it is most time to get dinner. 

After dinner it is wash dishes again 
and get ready to feed those hungry 
animals again. After the chores are 
all done for the night and supper over 
and dishes done again, we are all tired 
enough to go to bed. 

Now will someone please tell me 

here the pleasure of farm life comes 

here, and how to be contented? I 
am always pretty well, something to be 
thankful for. My husband is not a very 

ll man, but seems to be well satis- 
fied to do all this work for the sake of 
his board and clothes and for the fam- 
ily. But I am not. He gets a good 
deal of pleasure looking at*that herd of 
handsome Holsteins; not so with me. 
I would rather see a good bank ace- 
count. 


oo 
Home Culture. 
MRS J. P. LONGELY. 





The best cultured people, the most re- 
fined, are not those who bluster, storm 
and make a great noise. It does not 
add strength or emphasis to a com- 
mand or an assertion to raise the voice 
to a high pitch, but shows you have 


lost control of yourself. When this is 
apparent, how can you control others? 
True refinement cannot be put on for 
company; it would be like a little paint 
on a woman’s face, easily detected. 
Why should we try to be more polite, 
pleasanter, or more cordial to our 
neighbors than those of our own house- 
hold? 

‘We are influenced by our environ- 
ments. If clothes are shabby and 
soiled, house ill kept and untidy, out- 
buildings dilapidated, yards filled with 
old sleds and broken wheels, we cannot 
have very high aspirations for our sur- 
roundings are a clog and a hindrance. 
Reform in these matters and then we 
shall have more respect for ourselves 
and command the respect of others. 

I wish everyone could see in early 
life the value of culture and refinement 
in the family, for ‘“‘As the twig is bent, 
the tree’s inclined.” 

The request from parent to child can 
be in such a gentle voice that the child 
will feel that he is pleasing himself 
rather than obeying a command. And 
when correction or punishment are nec- 
essary, let it be done as though it were 
a duty instead of a pleasure. Don’t 
scold! Above everything else, don’t 
scold! And don’t lose sight of the fact 
that you were once young. There is 
not much scolding, not much punish- 
ment, in homes of culture and refine- 
ment. Parents of broad culture try 
to instill in the minds of their children 
lessons of honesty, truth, love and 
duty. 





Farm and Factory Should Co-operate. 


c. J. REYNOLDS, 


Often when reading contributions in 
these columns, I feel as if listening to 
the voice of a near neighbor. I was 
particularly interested in the words of 
Mary F. Anderson in her article, An- 
other word for the home. She says 
there is no reason why the farmer 
should not use the best of his produce 
for his own family instead of giving to 
the financier the purple and fine linen. 

These words of hers made me think 
for a long time and ought to set thou- 
sands to thinking. Why is it that the 
farmer and laboring man produce and 
manufacture fime clothes for the rich 
and wear such inferior goods them- 
selves, build mansions for the wealthy, 
and live in poor houses, grow and 
produce Inxuries for the millionaire’s 


AROUND THE TABLE 


table and sometimes go without the 
necessities of life? It is because the 
financier buys our crops at his own 
price, quadruples the price, then sells 
us back the goods in a manufactured 
condition at this advanced price. 

Fellow farmers, is it not about time 
we were waking up? Is it not possible 
for the men who build the homes, and 
produee all the food and clothes of the 
cuuntry, to unite, to operate stores in 
cities and towns on the co-operative 
plan? The farmer and the laboring 
man must come together, must co- 
operate for their mutual advantage. 
Don’t say it is impossible. 





The School and Home Reading. 


ALICE E, PINNEY,. 





I feel sorry for children obliged to 
spend so much time learning lessons 
that they never have time to read for 
pleasure. What is childhood with no 
fairy tales no Arabian Nights, Pilgrim's 
Progress, Swiss Family Robinson, Dot- 
ty Dimple’s or Miss Alcott’s stories? 

Find out what kind of books a child 
likes best, and you have a key to his 
mind. This key may not unlock every 
door, but it will allow you to reach 
some of the innermost chambers. If he 
does not care for books, notice what de- 
partment of the newspaper, Youth’s 
Companion or magazine appeals to him 
first. A little boy of six may be fas- 
cinated with the life of Andrew Jack- 
son and delight in the illustrations of 
battles, until you wonder at his taste; 
make up your mind that he will surely 
become either a soldier or a murderer. 
But do not be alarmed. Later he may 
become interested in ogres and pirates 
or pioneers, or even privateers, and yet 
become none of these. He will doubt- 
less settle down into a commonplace 
citizen, like his father and grandfather. 

By no means insist on filling a child’s 
life so full of school as to bar out ev- 
erything else. Let him have time to 
think, read and use his imagination, or 
rather his mind. I agree with the 
young man in one of Charles Dudley 
Warner's novels, who said that “He 
might have known something if he had 
not been kept in school all his days.” 
Let the little minds and bodies have 
time to grow, and if it is necessary for 
them to grind at their lessons later in 
order to fit for life’s work, you will find 
them well able to do so, 











We Offer $1,000 


For a Disease Germ That Liquozone Can’t Kill. 


On every bottle of Liquozone we of- 
fer $1,000 for a disease germ that it 
cannot kill. We do this to assure you 
that Liquozone does kill germs. 

And it is the only way known to kill 
germs in tue body without killing the 
tissues, too. Any drug that kills germs 
is a poison, and it cannot be taken in- 
ternally. Medicine is almost helpless 
in any germ disease. It is this fact 
which gives Liquozone its worth to 
humanity; a worth so great that, after 
testing the product for two years 
through physicians and hospitals, we 
paid $100,000 for the American riglits. 
And we have spent over one million 
dollars, in one year, to buy the first 
bottle and give it free to each sick 
one who would try it. 


Acts Like Oxygen. 


Liquozone is not made by com- 
pounding drugs, nor is there any alco- 
hol in it. Its virtues are derived sole- 
ly from gas—largely oxygen gas—by a 
process requiring immense apparatus 
and 14 days’ time. This process has, 
for more than 20 years, been the cqn- 
stant subject of scientific and chemical 
research. 

The result is a liquid that does what 
Oxygen does. It is a nerve food and 
blood food—the most helpful thing in 
the world to you. Its effects are ex- 
hilarating, vitalizing, purifying. Yet it 
is an absolutely certain germicide. The 
reason is that germs are vegetables; 





and Liquozone—like an excess of oxy- 
gen—is deadly to vegetal matter. 
Liquozone goes into the stomach, 
into the bowels and into the blood, 
to go wherever the blood goes. No 
germ can escape it and none can re- 
sist it. The results are inevitable, for 
@ germ disease must end when the 
germs are killed. Then Liquozone, 
acting as a wonderful tonic, quickly 
restores a condition of perfect health. 
Diseases which have resisted medi- 
cine for years yield at once to Liquo- 
zone, and it cures diseases which 
medicine never cures. Half the people 
you mect—wherever you are—can tell 
you of cures that were made by it. 


Germ Diseases. 


These are the known germ diseases. 
All that medicine can do for these 
troubles is to help Nature overcome 
the germs, and such results are indi- 
rect and uncertain. Liquozone attacks 
the germs, wherever they are. And 
when the germs which cause a disease 
are destroyed, the disease must end, 
and forever. That is inevitable. 
Asthma Goitre—Gout 


Abscess—Anaemia Hay Fever—Influenza 
Bronchitis Kidney Diseases 


Flood Poison La Grippe 

Pright’s Disease Liver Troubles 
Bowel Troubles Malaria—Neuralgia 
Coughs—Colds Many Heart Troubles 
pw ar, oa nee = 
‘olic—Croup Pleurisy—Quipy 
Constipation Rheumatism 
Catarrh—Cancer Scrofula 





tery—Diarrhes Skin Diseases 





Dandruff—Dropsy Stomach Troubles 


Dyspepsia Throat Troubles 
Eezema—Erysipelas Tuberculosis 
Fevers—Gall Stones Tumors—Ulcers 


All diseases that begin with fever—all inflamma- 
tion—all catarrh—all contagious diseases—all the 
results of impure or poisoned blood. 

In nervous exhaustion Liquozone acts as a vital- 
izer, accomplishing what no drugs can do. 


50c. Bottle Free. 


If you need Liquozone, and have 
never tried it, please send us this 
coupon. We will then mail you an or- 
der on a local druggist for a full- 
sized bottle, and we will pay the drug- 
gist ourselves for it. This is our free 
gift, made to convince you; to show 
you what Liquozone is, and what it can 
do. In justice to yourself, please ac- 
cept it to-day, for it places you under 
no obligation whatever. 

Liquozone costs 50c. and $1. 





CUT OUT THIS COUPON 


for this offer may not appear again. Fill out the 
blanks and mail it to The Liquozone Company, 
458-464 Wabash Ave,, Chicago. 


I have never tried Liqnozone, but if you will 
supply me a 50c, bottle free, 1 will take it. 


W 108 Give full address—write plainly. 











DAYS 
FREE TRIAL 


We prepay all freight charges and deliver thu 
Standard Washer 








direct to your door, absolutely free of charge. 
You try it thirty days, if you don’t find it all 
and more than we claim, ship it back; we will 
pay return charges. This is different from any 
other washing machine ever made. Takes dirt 
out of wristbands, neckbands, collars, 
etc., thoroughly as it cleans blankets, sheets 
or pillow cases. Will not pull off buttons 
nor injure the finest fabrics or laces. With the 
double rotary motion and ball bearings you do 
the same amount of cleaning with half the 
labor, and in one quarter the time any other 
washer requires. Makes washday a pleasure 
instead of adrudge. Don’t delay, but write at 
once and we will ship you a w r FREE by 
the next freight. Address. 

WIARD MFG. CO., 85 West Ave. East Avon, N.Y. 














95 Buys This Large Handsome Nicke! 
=a Trimmed Stee! 

without warming closet or 
— reservoir. With bi h warm- 









te; burns wood or coal. 
andsome nickel trimmings, 
highly polished. 


use it 30 days. 

find it exactly as represent- 
ed, the biggest bargain you 
ever saw, equal to stoves 
retailed for — our 


a! price, 
will frei 
CUT THIS AD OUT, send it to us and 


‘ou our large stove catal 


%5 styles to select from. Don’t buy until you get it. 
MARVIN SMITH GO. GHIGAGO. ILL. 


PATENTS iiicst reierences: 


W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Dept. Z, Washington, D. C. 


THE CEREALS 
IN AMERICA 


By THOMAS F. HUNT,M. S., D. Agr. 


Professor of Agronomy in College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. 


This is primarily a text book on agronomy, but 
is equally as useful to the farmer as to the 
teacher or student. It is written by an guthor 
thee whom no one is better qualified, The subject 
mutter includes an accurate, comprehensive and 
suceinct treatise of wheat, maize, oats, barley, rye, 
rice, sorghum (kafir corn) and buckwheat, as related 
particularly to American conditions, Where germane 
to the subject, however, results of foreign ¢x- 
perience are stated. 

The anthor has made a comprehensive stndy of 
the topics treated. drawing freely from the publica- 
tions of the United States department of agricul- 
ture. American experiment stations and recognived 
journals related to agriculture, First-hand knowl- 
edge, however. has been the policy of the author 
in his work, and every crop treated is presented in 
the licht of individual study of the plant, Collaterelt 
readings for each crop are also incinded. Cross- 
references are freely used where thought advisable, 
and offer excellent opportunity for comparative 
study of the crops, The book is liberally illustrated 
with 100 entirely new and original drawings by 
Cc. W. Furlong and A. K. Dawson. 

Handsomely printed from new type, with copious 
footnotes and indices. Abont 500 pages, large size, 
§ 1-2x8 inches. Substantially bound in cloth, Price 
$1.75 postpaid, 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
























Any physician or hospital not yet using Liqu> 
zone will be gladly supplied for a test. 





See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page. 
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MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


A Dollar’s Worth Free 


To Any Rheumatic Sufferer 


r I ask no deposit—no reference—no security. There 
is nothing to risk—nothing to promise—nothing to 
pay, either now or later. Any Rheumatic sufferer 
who does not know my remedy may have a full 
dollar’s worth free to try. 

I willingly make this liberal offer because I] know 
that Dr. Shcop’s Rheumatic Remedy may be re- 
lied upon ALWAYS to bring the utmost relie 
that medicine can. Years before | discovered this 
remedy, I studied the nature of Rheumatism, Foi 
Rheumatism is really 


Crystalized Poison! 


! your blood is always full of poison—the poison 
you eat and drink and breathe into your system, 
It is the purpose of the blood to absorb ana 
carry off this very poison, And the kidneys, which 
are the blood filters, are expected to cleanse the 
blood and send it back through the system clean, 
to gather more poison which, they, in turn, will 
eliminate. ‘ 

But sometimes the kidneys fail, And sometimes, 
from some other cause, the blood gets so full of 
poison that they cannot absorb it all, This is 
the start of Rheumatism. The poison accumulates 
and crystalizes. The crystals look like little grains 
of sugar or of fine white sand, The blood carries 
them and they increase in size. Then, when it can 
carry them no longer, it deposits them in a joint— 
on a bone—anywhere. 

The twinge in your leg—the dull ache in your 
arm on @ rainy day~—these are the outward signs 
of the unseen crystals. And the twisted limbs and 
unspeakable anguish of the sufferer who has allowed 
his symptoms to go unheeded and unattended for 
years—these are the evidences of what Rheumatism, 
neglected, can do, 

Rheumatism includes lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia, 
gout—for all these are the results of rheumatie 
poison in the blood. 

Plainly, the first thing to do is to remove the 
poison. But this is not enough. The FORMATI« 
of the poison must be stopped, so that nature 
may have a chance to dissolve and eliminate the 
crystals which have already formed, Unless this 
is done there can be no cure—no permanent relief, 
I searched the whole earth for a specific for 
Rheumatism—something that I or any physician 
could feel safe in prescribing—something that we 
conld count on not only occasionally, but AL- 
WAYS, For the ravages of Rheumatism are every- 
where and genuine relief is rare, 





1 spent twenty years in experimenting before I 
felt satisfied that I had a certain remedy for this 
dread disease—a remedy which would not only clean 
out the poison, but one which would stop its 
formation. 


Certain Relief 


The secret lay in a wonderful chemical I found 
in Germany. When I found this chemical, I knew 
that I could make a Rheumatic cure that would 
be practically certain. But even then, before I 
made an announcement—before I was willing to put 
my name on it—I made more than 2,000 tests! And 
my failures were but 2 per cent. 

This German chemical is not the only ingredient 
I use in Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure—but it made 
the remedy possible—made possible an achievement 
which, I doubt not, could have been made in no 
other way. 

This chemical was very expensive. The duty, too, 
was high. In all it cost me $4.90 per pound, But 
what is $4.90 per pound for a-REAL remedy for 
the world’s most painful disease?—for a REAL 
relief from the greatest torture human beings 
know? 

I don’t mean that Dr, 
can turn bony joints into flesh 
possible, But it will drive from the blood the 
poison that causes pain and swelling, and then 
that is the end of the pain and swelling—the enu 
of the suffering—the end of Rheumatism. That is 
why I can afford to make this liberal offer—that 
is why I can afford to spend the FIRST dollar 
that Rheumatic sufferers, the world over, may learn 
of my remedy. 


Simply Write Me 


everyone, everywhere, who 
But you must write ME 
will send you 


Shoop’s Rheumatic Cure 
again—that is im- 


The offer is open to 
has not tried my remedy. 
for the free dollar package order, I 
an order on your druggist which he will accept 
as gladly as he would accept a dollar. He will 
hand you from his shelves a standard sized pack- 
age and he will send the bill to me. There are 
no conditions—no requirements, All that I ask you 
to do is to write—write to-day. I will send you 
mv book on Rheumatism beside. It is free. It 
will help you to understand your case, Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 4542, Racine, Wis, 


Mild cases are sometimes cured by a single package.—On sale at forty thousand drug stores, 


Dr.Shoop’sRheumaticRemedy 








CURED TO STAY CURED. 


Attacks stopped permanently. Cause removed. Broath- 
ing organs aud nervous system restored. Symptoms never 
Sefarne No medicines needed afterwards. 21 years of 
guccess treating Asthma and Hay Fever. 55,000 patients. 
Book J. Free. Very interesting. 

Write P. HAROLD HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 





Brooks’Appliiance 
New discovery. No obnoz- 
ious springs or pads. Auto- 
matic Air Cushion, Binds 
and draws the broken 
parte together as you 
would a broken limb. No 
salves. No lysmphol. _No 
lies. Durable, cheap. Pat. 
Sept. 10, "01. 


ENT ON TRIAL. 


CATALOCUE FREE. 
HALL, MICH. 


SURE CURE! 








JUST ISSUED 


Farm Grasses of the United States 


By W. J. SPILLMAN 
Agrostologist, U. $. Department of Agriculture 


An intensely practical discussion of 
is presented in this volume, It is 
farmers with grasses, and it is safe to 
thoroughly, No attempt has been made to 
known in this country, but the aim 
a farmer wants about all those grasses 
The whole subject is considered 
most valuable features of the book is 
of every important grass in the 


this distribution are fully brought cut, 


as a whole and the relation of grass culture 
bluegrasses ; 
special 
grasses, 
described in detail, and their application to grass lands 
discussion of 


its impurities; the 
brome grasses; grasses for 
and fungi injurious to 
successful farms are 
country is discussed, 
American farms. 


tures, the seed and 
orchard grass; 
ments; insects 
pre-eminently 
throughout the 
importance on 


The 


essen tially 
say that no other work has covered the ground so 
give a 
has been 
that have an 
entirely from the 
the maps 
United States; 
The principal 


the farm grasses of the United States of America 


a resume of the experience of American 
account of all the grasses 
just the information which 
standing on American farms. 
standpoint of the farmer. One of the 
showing, at a glance, the distribution 
and the reasons for the peculiarities in 
chapters treat on the grass crop 
to agricultural prosperity, meadows and pas- 
millets; southern grasses; redtop and 
conditions; haying machinery and imple- 
ete, etc. The methods followed on some 


connected 
rather to give 
actual 


each grass is proportional to its 


This book represents the judgment of a farmer of long experience and wide observations 


regarding the plan in agriculture of every grass of any 


importance in American farming. 


In its preparation its use as a text book in schools as well as a manual of reference for 


the actual farmer has constantly been 
ranged and splendidly indexed, so that 
Illustrated, 5x7 inches. 248 pages, Cloth. 


kept in mind. 
the reader may 
Price, 


The book is most conveniently ar- 
find any subject at a glance, 


postpaid, $1.00. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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See OUR GUARANTEE of ADVERTISERS on Editorial Page.. 











Our Pattern Offer. 


The comfortable shirt waist suit of 
light weight woolen is enjoying as wide 
a favor this winter as did the linen 
suit of last summer. It has proven so 
practical with a certain simple, yet dis- 
tinctive smart style of its own that it 





No 6234—Blouse for Smart Midwinter 
Costume, 32, 34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch 
bust. 

No 6235—Skirt for Above Costume, 20, 
22, 24, 26, 28, 30 and 32-inch waist. 


is the most popular costume of the sea- 
son. Now that soft materials are in 
vogue and gowns “self-trimmed” are 
so fashionable, one is independent of 
expensive garnitures. In the model here 
shown we have a tucked blouse, No 
6234, with a very unique collar. The 
sleeve is a pretty conceit in one piece, 
but with the fullness at the lower edge 
gathered at the opening of the cuff. 
The skirt, No 6235, is one of the new 
seven-gore style, with front outlined 
by narrow tucks. The length may be 
in medium sweep or round a 

No 4606—This design is capabie of 
and will lend itself 
to any material from cottons to the 
most expensive silk. The full blouse is 
gathered to a yoke, which may be in 


several variations 


No 4606—Girl’s Blouse Frock, 6, 7, 8, 
9, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


plain or drop shoulder style. Made 
with the fancy collar, one would have 
three distinct styles from the same pat- 
tern and yet all would be entirely dif- 
ferent. 


NEW SPRING JACKET. 

No 6261—The new jackets for spring 
are being shown now, some of them 
being out of the beaten track and very 
smart. Among these the pleated styles 
seem to be the favorite, and surely there 
has never been a style that is so easily 
handled by the home dressmaker. The 
jacket proper is very plain, made with 
seams in front, and back extending to 
the shoulder.’ This is not only a newer 
cut, but it is a style easier fitted than 
the dart coats. After the coat is fitted, 


‘Painkiller 


and the Rheumatism’s gone. 

















one has only to apply the pleat over 
the seam, and the garment is practical- 
ly finished. Any woman can make 
such a coat as this and it will be a 
good fitting one too. 

No 6264—Every woman should have 
one or two extra skirts. It is far cheap- 
er to have an extra skirt of less ex- 
pensive material and then at the end 
of the season one does not have left 
over jackets that are perfectly useless, 
although little worn. In the model 
here shown we have a style that is 
suitable to almost any and all kinds 
of material. Then too the pattern pro- 
vides for round, medium or full sweep 
length. 

HOW TO ORDER. 

In ordering patterns, be sure to give 
the number and size wanted. These 
patterns are sent postpaid for 10 cents 
each. Address Pattern Department, 
this office. 


———_— arc 
Chocolate Cake—Of the many reci- 
pes for chocolate cake which I have 
tried none equals the following in fla- 
vor and feathery lightness. Cream two 
tablespoons of butter and add gradual- 
ly 1% cups of granulated sugar, beat- 
ing these together until well blended 
and light. Add the yolks of three eggs 
and beat thoroughly. Put % Ib (or 


No 6261—Ladies’ Norfolk Jacket, 32, 
34, 36, 38, 40 and 42-inch bust. 


two squares) of Baker’s unsweetened 
chocolate, 5 tablespoons of sugar and 
two of milk into small stewpan and 
cook until smooth. Combine this with 
the first mixture. Add % cup of milk, 
a pinch of salt and one teaspoon of 
vanilla. Into 1% cups of pastry flour 
sift one teaspcon of soda and two tea- 
spoons of cream of tartar. Sift all 
three times and add to the liquid. 
Lastly cut and fold in the whites of 
the eggs beaten to a stiff froth. The 
batter should now be of a very light 
and spongy character. This recipe 
will just fill a pan 10 by 12 in and 2 in 


No 6264—Ladies’ Skirt, 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32, 34 and 36-inch waist. 


Bake 30 to 
The 


35 minutes in a mod- 
best frosting for this 
cake is made by boiling one cup of 
sugar in 1-3 cup of water until the 
syrup hairs, then pouring it slowly into 
the stiffly beaten white of an egg, beat- 
ing all the while and continuing until 
it will stand alone. Add a few drops 
of vanilla.—[B. A. W. 


high. 
erate oven. 


Sugar with Meat—In frying pork 
chops or roasting pork, IT always dust 
it with light brown sugar as well as 
pepper and salt. It adds a delicious 
flavor and helps to make the gravy 
richer and browner. I use a trifle of 
sugar also in the roasting or frying of 
veal.—[G. H. 
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ALMANAC 








384 pages—4 3-4 x 6 1-2 inches 




















Wonder Book 








VERYONE should possess a copy of this indis- 
E pensable compendium of information, and thus 
keep abreast of American progress in every 
branch of its activity. There are a great variety 
of subjects treated, and also many tables and statis- 
tics dealing excluslvely with agriculture, which will 
not be found in any other almanac. This great diver- 
sity of subject matter increases the scope and value 


of the book, 


the farmer 


making it of vital interest not only to 
himself, but to every member of his 


family. A general idea of the character of the book 
an be obtained from these few sample pages which 
are greatly reduced in size, the type and pages being 
nearly twice as large. Read carefully the index as 


here reproduced—note the immense amount of 
matter incorporated in the book—then secure 


a copy. 


as stated. 


Every Subscriber 


We will send this most valuable book free 
and postpaid to every subscriber to this jour- 
nal who immediately sends $1.00 in payment 
for his subscription for the coming year. New 
subscribers may receive the book on the same 
terms. The book is not sold alone and can 
only be had in connection with a subscription 


Do aot delay but send now. 


Given to 


he book and paper may be sent to 


different addresses if desired. Remit by post- 
office or express money order, check, draft or registerod 
A money order costs buta trifle, and may be sent 


Address orders to any of the offices below, but to 


SPRINGFIELD, IASS., 
Homestead Building 


CHICAGO, Marquette Building 


avoid delay, send to the one nearest you. 


Orange Judd Company 


Publishers, 


NEW YORK, 
52 Lafayette Place 


YEAR BOOK 


WEATHER FORECASTS and FARMER’S ALMANAC 





kor Every Mem- 
ber of 
the Family 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Al Great Success 


Success is in no other business more dependent upon 


quality than it is in dairying. 


The best prices are possible 


only for that perfect flavor and superior quality of butter 


that the best methods alone can produce. 


The use of 


The Improved 
U.S. Cream Separator 








profitable machine for any dairy- 
man who wants to produce the 
best butter, and the most of it, at 
the least cost. 


1 
The most simpie, durable and 





insures quality. Each high- 
est score in the four great 
butter scoring contests 


At the World’s Fair, 
St. Louis, 1904, 


and the Sweepstakes, on 
Dairy Butter, were awarded 
to the product of the U. S. 
Cream Separator against 
the world. U.S. quality won. 


“The reason why”’ is another story, 
but our handsome booklet in colors 
tells it completely, and tells how simple 
it,is. One cent’ will bring it to you; 
drop-a postal to the 


Vermont Farm Machine 
Co., - Bellows Falls, Vt. 


Transfer houses at Chicago, Minnespolis, 
Omaha, LaCrosse, Wis., Portland. Me., Mon- 
treal and Sherbrooke, Que.. Ham lton, Ont., 
Kansas City, Mo., Buffalo, N. Y.. San’ Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 3878 














Union Lock Poultry Fence 


Real Poultry Fence for Real Pou!try Yards. 
Better than ordinary wire fence or netting, because of twisted wire cables and 
square mesh, making it possible to stretch it tightly without making it buckle or sag 


and permitting it-to conform to the inequalities of the ground without 


cutting. 


Mesh 1 1-4 x 3 in, at bottom gradually increasing to 2 x 3, thento 4 x 3 
Small chickens cannot escape, anda Union Lock fence 4 or § ft. high will keep 


in older fowl. 


Pesce wane aranrveneo 





Pasmigd July 19, 1000 and Apri 4, 18m. 


Thies Trade-Mark in Colors Appears on Every Roll. Miits at New Haven, Conn.,DEKALB, ILt., 


No top rail or bottom boards necessary and half the number of posts 


used for netting are sufficient. Z#s 
effects a great saving. 
Heavily galvanized with Prime 


Western Spelter, it outwears any 
other fence we know. 

Sold by the rod only—in rolls of 
10 or 20 rods—5so rods or more de 
livered F.O, B, nearest depot. Made 
in widths from 12 to 84 inches. 


Write for catalogue F and 
**A Short Story for Poultry Raisers.’’ 


UNION FENCE COMPANY, 
114 Liberty Street, New York City. 


OAKLAND, CAL. 

















IWANS’ Post Hole “%2,%5++ 


nd Telephone Post Holes, Wells, rs ote. EF 
ad wd the work with an Iwan Auger than with any ae 


Bi 3 10 inch, 
Used dy U. 8. Gov't. Sap! cates th toe 








Inquire of our hard- 
pia fo ement 

ealer, or write us 
Agents Wanted. for particulars “ond 
clreulars of our tools you need on the farm. Sa mple at special price to 
introduce. Lwan Brothers, Dept. O, Streator, LiL 
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Betier Wire, Thicker Selvasizieg. 


Simpler construction make Page Fences best invest- 
ments. Ask for photo showing fence after 19 years use, 


Page Woven Wire Fence Co.,Box 919, Adrian, Mich. 


[BROWN rreictr 


aviest Fence Made. AllNo.9 Steel Wire 
m 15to35 CENTS PER ROD DELIVERED 
We aiso sell direct to farmers at wholesale prices, 
P= Coiled Spring. Barb and Soft Galvanized Wire. —_ 
Write for Fence Book showing r10 styles. 


en a sand, Obi WIRE CO. 





¥ 7 “PAYS: FHE 








See OUR GUARANTEE of 
ADVERTISERS on “Editorial Page. 


DeLOACH PATENT 
is the Original and Simplest 
Variable Friction Feed. 







Avoid imitators an« infringers and buy the Genuine. Saw Mills, 
4H.P.and up. Shingle, Planing, Lath and Corn Mills, 4 Stroke 
Hay Presses, Water W hecl& Catalog free. We pay the freight. 
DeLOACH Mill M’f’g Co., Box525. Atlanta, Ga. 





GCG E TRONCEST 
ADE. Bull- 
strong chicke 


Sold to the Farmer at Whole 
Fully STNG FE Catalog free 
SP. iy co., 










15 ene lg hy 









Beste 
CHEAPEST 


In the manufacture of wire fence has enabled us to 
offer to the American farmer, a new system far 
superior to all others. Sample and descriptive 
circular mailed on application. 


THE FROST WIRE FENCE CO., - CLEVELAND, OHIO. 











ORNAMENTAL 
FENCE 
at an economical price. 
Handsome designs, strong 
and drrable. 
Write for catalogue “C.” 


Ancher Feneo & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

















Al Book for the Fruit Grower 


Al Practical and Scientific Exposition of the Art of Fruit Growing 
in Ali Its Branches 


—FARMER’S— 
CYCLOPEDIA of 
| AGRICULTURE 


The Most Complete, Authoritative and 
Practical Work on FRUIT GROWING 











AUTHORS: 
Earley Vernon Wilcox, Ph. D. 
Clarence Beaman Smith, ALS, 
alssistent Editors in the Office of F xperi- 
ment Stations, United States De- 
pariment of “1g 


griculture 
In aim the book is comprehen- 
sive. Its purpose is to form a com- 
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ws 
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plete compendium of all the oper- 
N ations of the Fruit _Garden. It 
ral covers the whole subject from an 


— 


account of the culture methods to 
the harvesting, storing and pack- 
ing fruits for market. 


It Tells the 
Whole Story 


It not only gives a vast amount 
of information, but it gives all the 
information that one wants. It ab- 
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solutely satisfies not only the ev- 
eryday wants, but the extraordi- 
nary wants of the fruit grower. It 
answers all questions. It tells him 


just what to do, and just when to 
do it, and just how to do it 


It Is a Book 


and the successful fruit man _ practices. Especial 
preparation of this work to add a list of the more 
bulletins and reports that have been published 
on each branch of fruit culture, so that if further information is needed on any 
particular point, it can he promptly obtained. It is not the exponent of one 
man’s ideas, but an epitome of the work and thought of practically every 
leader and institution in the field of practical and scientific fruit growing dur- 
ing the past 20 vears. The work represents a cost of much money and vesrs 
of labor upon the part of thousands of practical and scientific experts, all of 
which is summed up in this compendium. 


Over 6000 Topics Indexed—A 
Wealth of Illustrations 


= 

An important part of this work is its very complete and elaborate index, 
with cross-references under both scientific and common names, so that any 
information wanted can be found at once. There are between 6000 and 7000 top- 
ics covered in these references, making the most perfect index to agriculture 
ever attempted. It contains about 700 royal octavo pages (9%%x7 inches) and 
nearly 500 superb half-tone and other original illustrations. Type, paper, print- 
ing and binding are all in the highest style of the bookmaker’s art, worthy 
alike of the well-qualified authors, the enterprising publishers and the indus- 
try of agriculture. 





that the beginner needs, 
pains have been taken in the 
important experiment stations’ 


I steduners Price: 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth ... . Only $3.50 
Half Morocco, very sumptuous .... . $4.50 


Ordinarily, a work of this character, but not nearly as good, sells at $5 to 
$10, but we make the introductory price one that should place this book in ev- 


ery home. 








Address the Sole Publishers | 


ORANGE Jupp Company 


Book Department 


52 Lafayette Place, New York 


Established in 1842. Largest and Oldest House of Its Class 











showing sample pages, method of treatment of the 


Send for full description, 
Supplied free on application. 


subjects, specimens of illustrations, type, etc. 





























